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AWAITED PUBLICATION OF 


HE SCIENCE SR 
OF THE CROSS => = 


by Edith Stein 


Translated by Hilda Graef 





This is the last work of Edith Stein. It is the first of her major works to be translated into English 


Sub-titled, A Study of St. John of the Cross, the book offers St. John in the unity of his being as it is expressed in his life 
and work. As the last testament of Edith Stein, who was herself to be perfected by the painful science of the 


Cross in the gas chamber at Auschwitz, it becomes more: a spiritual confession of the author's last days 
at all bookstores $4.75 
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FARRAR, STRAUS 
& CUDAHY 


Dr. Thomas 


Dooley’s 


THE NIGHT THEY 
BURNED THE 
MOUNTAIN 
“The Splendid American” tells 
of his most recent experiences in 
Laos, and of his fight against an 
enemy even more murderous than 
Communism, poverty or igno- 


trance: his own battle against can- 
cer. Illustrated. $3.95 


@aF~ Just published for boys and 
girls: DOCTOR TOM DOOLEY, MY 
STORY. For ages 12-16. $2.95 


The Rascal 


AND THE 
e * 
Pilgrim 
THE STORY OF THE BOY FROM KOREA 


By JOSEPH ANTHONY. How a 
lovable urchin schemed, cajoled 
and won his way to America. II- 


lustrated. $3.75 
Paul 
Horgan’s 
A DISTANT 
TRUMPET 


“This book is like a distant trum- 
pet calling us back to a gone time 
... the finest novel yet on the 
Southwest in its settling.” — Paul 
Engle, N. ¥. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


$5.75 


Now at your bookstore 
Catholic Book List free on request 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDARY 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 











About Our Contributors 


present Francis X. CANFIELD’s strong, neg- 
ative review of The Devil’s Advocate (The 
Critic, October-November) drew more—and 
more vehement—comment than any article or 
review that we have published in the past 
year. The last letters about it appear in this 
issue. Safe within the walls of a Detroit semi- 
nary, Father Canfield reports that he still 
holds to his opinion, but concludes—from 
what he refers to as “The Devil’s Advocate 
incident’—that he is in a definite minority. 

Father Canfield is well qualified to survey 
the current literary scene, for books and li- 
brary work constitute his main professional activity. He received his B.A. 
from Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, where he is now librarian and head 
of the English Department. He holds an M.A. in English from Catholic 
University, an M.A. in library science from the University of Michigan, 
and a Ph.D. in English from the University of Ottawa. 

An active member of the Catholic Library Association, Father Canfield 
is now serving as vice president (president-elect) of that organization and 
will assume the presidency in April, 1961. He has headed several CLA 
committees and is currently chairman of the Publications Committee. 

Besides teaching at the seminary, Father Canfield has also taught li- 
brary science during summer sessions at Marygrove College, Detroit, and 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, and writes a weekly book col- 
umn, “What’s What in Books,” for the Michigan Catholic. 

Commenting on today’s Catholic readers and reviewers, Father Can- 
fied optimistically observes “a rising threshold of critical response to all 
literary forms, Catholic and otherwise. Except in instances that become 
more and more isolated, piety is no longer presumed to be a substitute 
for professional competence and thought in depth.” But he longs for more 
Catholic voices in contemporary American literature and sees the need for 

a corpus of literary criticism that will more explicitly form what many 
Catholic reviewers at present seem to accomplish by a kind of conditioned 
reflex—by an aesthetic response that has been informed, in a general way, 
by theology and scholastic philosophy, but now needs a more specific 
statement as literary criticism in its own right.” 

In this issue, Father Canfield reviews Nevil Shute’s last novel, Trustee 
from the Toolroom, and Dan Jacobsen’s Evidence of Love. 





Francis X. Canfield 


EROME Kerwin, who reviews A Roman Catholic in the White House 

by James A. Pike, is professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Kerwin’s forthcoming book, The Catholic Viewpoint on 
Church and State, will be published by Doubleday this summer. 

Faruer Francis Firas, S.J., in this issue replaces Father Richard 
Smith, S.J., (currently in Rome), as reviewer of volumes of The Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Father Filas is chairman of 
the Theology Department of Loyola University, Chicago, and is nation- 
ally known for his television program on the Holy Shroud of Turin. 

JosepH Menez, chairman of the Political Science Department of Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, reviews in this issue three books dealing with 
the highest office of the land: The Ordeal of the Presidency by David 
C. Coyle, The Splendid Misery by Jack Bell, and The Invisible Presi- 
dency by Louis Koenig. Dr. Menez contributes to several scholarly pub- 
lications and writes special feature articles for the Chicago Sun-Times’ 
Sunday supplement. He is currently preparing for a six-month visit to 
Peru where he will lecture on American politics at the National Univer- 
sities of Cuzco, Arequipa and Trujillo. 
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best articles from 


the Catholic Press 
published during 
the past year. 





Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


During the past year, such outstand- 
ing periodicals as America, Common- 
weal, Jubilee, and The Sign carried 
articles by eminent Catholic writers 
—articles which deserve to be read 
and re-read. The very best of these 
have been gathered together into one 
sparkling, superbly readable anthol- 
ogy, HARVEST, 1960, by Dan Herr 
of the Thomas More Association, and 
Paul Cuneo, editor of The Critic. 


Here are selections that definitely 
merit publication in- book form, 
articles for every taste and interest 
—serious, humorous, on topics of cur- 
rent interest, and on topics of a more 
timeless quality. 

Other contributors include such 
well-known authors as Christopher 
Dawson, Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy, 
and Lucile Hasley, and Hilda Graef. 
Everyone interested in the state of 
Catholic literature at the turn of the 
a will want to read HARVEST, 
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wherever good books are sold 


The 
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Press Westminster, Md. 
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ALFRED 
DUGGAN, 


“one of the best of 


living historical 


novelists ’’* 


now tells the absorbing and little- 
known story of St.Edward the Con- 
fessor, King of the English, whose 
strange personal vow changed the 
course of Europe’s history. 

“To all his books Mr. Duggan 
brings a special quality of his own 
... His novels are always hugely 
entertaining.” 

—Orville Prescott, NEW YORK TIMES 


The CUNNING 
of the DOVE 


A Thomas More Book Club selection 


$3.50, now at your bookstore. 2 
PANTHEON 


3% London Times Literary Supplement 
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Letters to the Editors 


MORE ADVOCATES 

I wish to take issue with the views expressed 
by April Oursler Armstrong [The Critic, Feb- 
ruary-March] regarding the review of The 
Devil's Advocate. The reviewer did not ob- 
ject to the fact of sin in the novel, but to the 
manner in which it is treated. This distinction 
is important. Too often the author empha- 
sizes the sensual aspect unnecessarily. Space 
would not permit me to go into detai!. How- 
ever, to cite one example: how does the de- 
tailed physical description of the countess in 
the nude fit into the context of the narrative 
or what does it contribute to the reader’s 
knowledge of the character? 

Mrs. Armstrong stated that she found the 
story valid. I contend that the lack of valid- 
ity is its basic weakness. In the beginning, 
we are told that the Bishop of Valenta asked 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites to send an 
official to his diocese to investigate the alleged 
sanctity of a man whose former mistress and 
illegitimate child are living among the people 
who hail him as a saint. It is possible for 
illiterate peasants to create such a situation, 
but no bishop of the Roman Catholic Church 
would take it seriously. In particular, no Ital- 
ian bishop would make the obvious mistake 
of sending such a case to Rome. Even if in 
the wildest fancies of the imagination one 
could conceive of a bishop so deprived of 
ordinary common sense, the Holy See would 
never send out one of its officials to inves- 
tigate such a case. It is the kind of a thing 
that is simply not done; it is as improbable 
as having the members of a board of health 
recommend that a child with measles go to 
school. Yet, the architecture of the novel is 
built on this improbable incident, so that the 
story is lacking in validity in its very basic 
structure. 

When Nicholas Black asks Monsignor Mer- 
edith what answer does the Catholic Church 
have to the problem of homosexuality, the 
priest is not able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. There are here fundamentally two 
problems: the tendency to sin in human na- 
ture and the problem of evil. Any educated 
Catholic layman should be able to give the 
proper explanation. To picture a priest who 
is trained in philosophy and theology and 
judged intellectually capable of holding a 
highly responsible position with the Holy See 
as not being able to give an adequate ex- 
planation is failing to portray an authentic 
character. 

Apparently the author, Morris West, knows 
that in order to be a saint one must be in 
complete conformity with God’s will, but he 
does not seem to understand how human na- 
ture must struggle to achieve such conform- 
ity. He somehow brings in St. Augustine as 
an example of one who had a mistress and 
an illegitimate child and who later became a 
saint. But, unlike Nerone, St. Augustine did 
not achieve his sanctity in a few months. It 
is common knowledge among experts in the 
spiritual life that it takes years and even dec- 
ades for those wholeheartedly dedicated to 
perfection to arrive at relative complete con- 
formity with God’s will. Yet, in the novel, 
Nerone, a few months after giving up a life 


of attachment to sin, arrives at sanctity suf. 
ficiently great for working a miracle! 

Mr. West has Nerone write that a sy. 
render to his mistress led him to understand 
surrender to God. We must emphasize tha 
this is not the sacred act of love in marriage, 
but the premeditated abuse of sex. Singe 
when has surrender to another in grave sip 
become the prototype of surrender to God? — 

The book is authentic as a picture of the 
countryside and the life of the people of 
Calabria, but in the realm of the inner work 
ings of the Catholic Church and the spirit 
ual life, it shows a glaring lack of authen- 
ticity. And this is bad art. The Critic is to 
be commended for calling attention to it. 

Mscr. RaymMonp ETTELDOoRE 
Rome, Italy 


Just finished reading The Devil's Advocate 
. and would suggest that from now on you 

assign Father Canfield to reviewing children’s 
books or insipid lives of the saints. Keep him 
away from adult books. Perhaps Father Can 
field, like Monsignor Blaise Meredith, needs 
to get out of his ivory tower and mix with 
the non-clerical peasants of the Church. Mr. 
West’s book could do nothing to shake my 
Faith, but a review by Father Canfield makes 
me wonder if the clergy consider us laymen 
idiots. 

Micuaet W. Barros 

Des Plaines, Illinois 


ERIN GO BRATH 

In the February-March issue of The Critic, 
Robert Ostermann reviewéd The Miracle of 
Ireland, and his final sentences might have 
been written by Paul Blanshard. They im 
plied that modern Ireland is inhabited by 
idlers and political squabblers. Mr. Oster- 
mann (who spent more time with us than 
Mr. Blanshard) sees us as an aimless lot, 
unworthy of our spiritual forebears, the great 
Irish missionary saints of the centuries fol 
lowing the death of St. Patrick. 

I should like to quote the latest Propagan- 
da Fides returns (late 1959). Ireland comes 
fourth among the nations for the actual num- 
ber of priests in mission territory under Prop- 
aganda. Considered in terms of relative pop 
ulation, this small island’s missionary effort 
shows her to be far ahead of the best—France, 
Holland and Belgium. 

Since we became self-governing, several 
new missionary orders have been founded 
here . . . [and] all the older orders of men 
and women here have made numerous foun- 
dations in mission lands . . . Behind these 
[facts] one must see the many homes, in a 
sparsely populated country, from which, thank 
God, the unfailing stream of vocations springs. 
Though this country is poor and many of 
the people not well-to-do, our missionaries are 
not left without support. . . . Somehow, I 
don’t think St. Columbanus and St. Gall ‘and 
the rest are as sure of our rapid deterioration 
as is Mr. Ostermann! 

As for the political scene and the “sterile 
political disputes,” we don’t take our polliti- 
cians as seriously as does Mr. Ostermann. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The inside story 
of what it’s like to 
live and work... 


INSIDE THE 
VATICAN 


By Corrado Pallenberg 


This revealing book tells (and shows, 
in scores of exclusive photographs) 
what everybody wants to know about 
life today within the busy modern state 
whose ruler is the Vicar of Christ on 
Earth. 

A bestseller in Italy, INSIDE THE VAT- 
ICAN is now being published simulta- 
neously in America, Britain, Germany, 
and Scandinavia. And no wonder. 
Written by a veteran newspaperman 
who has covered the Vatican for more 
than a dozen years, it answers the ques- 
tions the whole world asks about the 
changes brought about since the acces- 
sion of Pope John XXIII...the person- 
ages of the Vatican and how they get 
along with each other...what the 
Church does with its money...the 
role of the Pope’s army...the story 
behind the Index of Forbidden 
Books...how marriages are an- 
nulled...the workings of the Vati- 
can Congregations...and hundreds 

of other little-known facts about 
the people, places, and practices 

of today’s Vatican, headquarters 

of a changeless Faith in the midst 

of a changing world. 

“As entertaining as a detective 
novel and as useful as a reference 
book.’’—Voice of America. 


Just published, illustrated, $4.95 









































"The book that made 
front page news 
in the New York Times 


and newspapers throughout the world 


THE TOMB 


OF ST. PETER 


The New Discoveries in the 
Sacred Grottoes of the Vatican 


By Margherita Guarducci 
INTRODUCTION BY H. V. MORTON 


Just a year ago, word was flashed 
around the world about one of the most 
fascinating archaeological discoveries 
of all time. 
Thirty feet beneath the Papal Altar, 
proof had been found of the ancient 
tradition that Peter himself was buried 
beneath what is now the Basilica of 
St. Peter's. 
Here is the dramatic story of this 
historic discovery, written by the dis- 
tinguished scholar who personally de- 
ciphered the 2,000-year-old inscriptions 
which offer the documentary evidence 
that men have sought for centuries. 


THE TOMB OF ST. PETER is Dr. 
Guarducci’s own one-volume ver- 
sion of the two-volume Italian 
edition for which she was person- 
ally commended by Pope John 
XXIII. It is her authentic, authori- 
tative report, illustrated with 
actual photographs of the tombs 
uncovered, and with reproductions 
of the cryptographic inscriptions 
which speak to us across the ages 
from the time of St. Peter with a 
message of inspiration for our 
own time. Imprimatur. Just pub- 
lished, illustrated, $4.95 


And have you read these best-selling Catholic books? 


THIS IS ROME 


A Pilgrimage in Words and Pictures 
Personally conducted by 
FULTON J. SHEEN. Described 
by one of the world’s great 
travel writers, H. V. MORTON. 
More than 50 full page photo- 
graphs (some in full color) by 
one of the world’s masters of 
the camera, KARSH OF OT- 
TAWA. Imprimatur. $4.95 


eT 
At all bookstores HAWTHORN BOOKS 


Publishers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM and THE CATHOLIC BIBLE IN THE ST. PETERS’ EDITION 


THIS IS THE MASS 


One of the Best-Loved 
Catholic Books of Our Time 


The Mass as celebrated by 
FULTON J. SHEEN, as photo- 
graphed by KARSH OF OT- 
TAWA, as described by HENRI 
DANIEL-ROPS. More than 30 
full-page photographs. 250,000 
copies sold. Imprimatur. $4.95 


THE BOOK OF MARY 


The Quest for the 
Historical Mother of Jesus 


HENRI DANIEL-ROPS’ inspired 
record of the search for all the 
facts known about the Virgin 
Mary, reproducing ancient texts 
little known to the general 
reader and illustrated with re- 
nowned paintings of Mary in 
full color. Imprimatur. $4.95 
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The following conversation was tape-recorded in the Larch- 
mont, New York, home of Phyllis McGinley. It is part of 
an interview that will appear in a collection of interviews, 
“Catholics in Conversation,” by Mr. McDonald; the book will 
be published by J]. B. Lippincott Company this fall. 
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McDonald / When did you start writing verse? 

McGinley /I am ashamed to say how long ago it was 
when I started writing. I began when I was six. I’m one of 
those people who never wanted to be anything but a poet. 
It never occurred to me, from the time I started in school, 
that I would ever want to be anything but a poet. I was 
sure I would write poetry. And because I was so blissfully 
ignorant, I went ahead and planned to write poetry. It 
didn’t enter my head that maybe I couldn’t write it and 
make a living from it. 

McDonald / Who published your first poem? 

McGinley / It was The Catholic World, which was a 
literary magazine in those days, in 1926, when I was still 
in college. I also published one in The Commonweal in the 
days when Michael Williams was editing it. 

McDonald / When did The New Yorker begin accept- 
ing your poetry? 

McGinley /I think I began writing for The New Yorker 
in 1932. 

McDonald /What other magazines have bought and 
published your verse? 

McGinley / Oh, practically everybody . . . America, The 
American Scholar, Atlantic Monthly. I can go right through 
the alphabet. Of course, now I write prose, so I make the 
rounds of all of them again. 

McDonald / Do you have a regular working schedule? 

McGinley / No, I’m quite literal about being primarily a 
housekeeper and wife and suburban matron. It is true that I 
work only when I can. Now, of course, both of my daughters 
are at college and I have all the time in the world. The only 
trouble is that now I have nothing to get away from. I used to 
write to get away from domesticity. Now it’s hard to make 
myself write. 

McDonald / I thought that one poem about the daughters 
was simply wonderful. 


McGinley / “The Ballade of Lost Objects”—“Where in the 
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world have the children vanished . . . ?” 

McDonald / Yes. 

McGinley / It’s one of my favorites, too. I mean I know 
which of my poems are good and which are bad. And that’s 
one of the good ones. 

McDonald / I also like the “Gallery of Elders” and your 
“Saints.” They're terse and directly to the point. 

McGinley / I learned to write short. That’s what one does. 
I used to write long, maybe because editors paid by the line. 
As everyone does who is going to be a respectable and reprint- 
able writer, I learned to contract and now the more I write, 
the shorter I get. 

McDonald / I have always thought that one could work by 
that general rule that the more economical your style, the 
better. 

McGinley / It certainly should be that way in poetry. 

McDonald / Have you read E. B. White’s introduction and 
chapter in Strunk’s Elements of Style? He keeps hammering 
at this thing, this terseness and economy of words and elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary parts. 

McGinley / It’s so true. I’m doing my selected verse now 
and I’ve been over about 600 poems so far. I’ve thrown out at 
least 250 or 300 of them. I was ruthless, without even a pang. 
I took everything that was dull or long or trifling and I just 
threw it out. 

McDonald / Who’s going to bring it out? 

McGinley / Viking, in the fall. It’s to be called Times 
Three. I’m trying to keep it to 300 poems. I’ve written about 
700 or 750, perhaps more, which have been published. 

McDonald / When did you start writing prose essays? Or 
have you always written prose? oles 

McGinley / No, I never wanted to write prose. Good 
Housekeeping talked me into it. . . . I tried it and wrote two 
or three or four supposedly humorous essays and they bought 
them. But they weren’t what I wanted to do. Then I began 
writing fairly serious things. I had some opinions I wanted to 
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express and I expressed them in prose and that turned out to 
be what I wanted, what I could do. 

McDonald / The old adage holds true, then, to be oneself. 
Young writers, at least in the first few years, are so affected. 
They write as they think they are expected to write. 

McGinley / They're imitating. 

McDonald / Yes... 

McGinley / Well, that’s very important. They have to imi- 
tate... 

McDonald / I don’t mean imitation so much as to write a 
type of thing, or in a way they think is the way writers should 
be writing. You were writing, as you say, light, humorous 
essays, but you didn’t feel right. 

McGinley / It wasn’t my field, no. 

McDonald /But don’t you think that that accounts for the 
success of any writing, that the writer is doing what... 

McGinley / What he can do, what's original and in his 
vein. Yes. 

McDonald / Yes, there is a tone that is yours, there is no 
synthetic quality to it at all. 

McGinley / The only thing is that I don’t think a young 
writer has any tone of his own. I think he has to start out by 
imitating what he admires and then by imitation he finally 
gets his own signature. Jane Austen is the perfect example of 
that. She started out to imitate the woman who wrote Evalina, 
Fanny Burney, who was very successful with Evalina. And 
Jane’s very first book, The Letters of Lady Susan, I believe it 
was—a very interesting, little, light novel—is a real imitation 
of Fanny Burney. And it was pretty good. It was better than 
Burney. But it was an imitation. Then, after she’d got rid of 
that, she began to write something bigger than Burney ever 
dreamed of. But she did it by climbing those stairs up to her 
own vein. 

McDonald / It’s almost inevitable, I suppose, the imitation 
phase. 

McGinley /I mistrust the wildly original in the very 
young, I really do. They come to nothing, they come to noth- 
ing. The real solid ones work up to a meaning and a tone and 
a signature of their own. 

McDonald /In The Elements of Style, White discusses 
this whole thing of what is style, that it is the person, his 
being, his way of looking and seeing. 

McGinley / It’s like charm, you either have it or you don’t, 
I think. There are so many books that could be interchanged, 
one with the other. And there’s so much poetry that could be 
interchanged and you would never know who wrote it. It’s 
that signature of your own that counts and I don’t see any way 
of acquiring it except by continual work. 

McDonald / I have a feeling, when I read your “Gallery of 
Elders,” that there is a certain inevitability about the way you 
wrote them, that there is, in fact, no other way to make your 
points than the way you’ve made them. 

McGinley / Remember, I worked twenty-five years to get 
to where I could do that. Yes, I feel that at this time I prob- 
ably write light verse quite well, but I’ve spent a long, long 
lifetime doing it. 

McDonald/I get that same feeling reading Graham 
Greene, not that I think he’s a great novelist . . . 

McGinley / I’m not sure that he isn’t. 

McDonald / Well, I’m not apologizing for the way I feel 
about his work, but I wouldn’t want to imply that I think 
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he is in the “great” category, but I do admire, again, that 
terseness and economy of words that mark his style . . . 

McGinley / I think that people ought to be judged on their 
best and not on their worst. And Graham Greene has written 
one really great novel, The Power and the Glory—I think it's 
a great novel and, after all, what more can you ask than one 
great novel? Or one great poem even? Look at Wordsworth, 
Think of the nonsense he wrote, dreadful things. William 
Cole, in his Fireside Book of Light Verse, has included a 
quotation from Wordsworth, a solemn, serious verse which js 
terribly funny and which he’s included in his anthology of 
light verse because it is so funny. But on the other hand, 
Wordsworth could write very great things, too. So we judge 
him on his best. 

McDonald / You mentioned Jane Austen. Is she one of the 
people you particularly like? 

McGinley / I think Jane Austen is one of the three or four 
great women geniuses of all time. She’s written six perfect 
novels, the best novels in English, I think. You may not al- 
ways enjoy them the most, but I think they are the most 
nearly perfect novels ever written. In fact, what Jane Austen 
did was to destroy the novel of manners. She wrote it so per- 
fectly that nobody else could ever do it again. She annihilated 
it. Or aren’t you a Jane Austen fan? 

McDonald /I am when I am reading her, but it isn’t the 
type of thing . . . well, I don’t have the time these days to go 
back and reread... 

McGinley / Some people think that Jane Austen and 
Shakespeare were the two great English geniuses. 

McDonald / I loved her when I had to read her. 

McGinley / Oh, you had to read her? I didn’t, you see. In 
my book, Province of the Heart, I have an essay called “The 
Consolations of Illiteracy,” in which I tell the joys of an edu- 
cation in which, if you were never made to read these things, 
if you escaped from college unscathed by knowledge, then you 
could come to these things without hostility. I didn’t read 
Jane Austen until twenty years ago and, of course, fell madly 
in love with her. I don’t think she’s for young people. Oh, 
she is, but she’s more appreciated, I think, in the dry time be 
cause there isn’t an ounce of sentiment in her, not one iota of 
romance. She’s quite merciless. 

McDonald / Do you find, when you write poetry, that it 
comes easier when you have, say, a group like the “gallery of 
elders” or the “saints”? When you have a framework like that, 
within which you are working, is it easier to write, or can you 
toss off ... 

McGinley / Oh, I don’t toss them off. I spend weeks some- 
times writing a poem. 

McDonad / I didn’t mean that. I mean is it easier to have a 
set of things, a category, a framework ahead of time, within 
which you know you are going to work? 

McGinley / I’ve found it easier. You see, the lyric impulse 
drains away at a certain age. I often think if Keats had lived 
longer he might not have gone on being a great poet. That 
strictly lyric type of poet sometimes does not last because the 
lyric impulse, the passion, leaves after a while. I think I def- 
nitely wrote my best poetry about ten years ago. I know I did. 
I find. it easier now to write poetry of ideas than the kind of 
thing I wrote when my children were just growing up, or 
than the poetry I wrote during the war. Now I find that I do 

(Continued on page 72) 
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JOYCE 
CARY 


A Biographical Sketch 


By WILLIAM B. READY 


_ YEARS AGO this spring, Wallace Stegner and I were 
waiting at the Palo Alto railroad station to welcome Joyce 
Cary. When the commuter train from San Francisco came in 
and the people piled out, there was no mistaking him; he 
looked like a small saluki among the happy mutts and puppies 
of shoppers and businessmen, school boys and girls, returning 
to their beloved peninsula. The Creative Writing Center of 
Stanford University had invited him for a visit; I was teaching 
there at the time with Wallace Stegner who is the head of it. 
During a year or so we would be able to bring to the campus, 
through the Jones Fund and in co-operation with the other 
Bay area colleges and universities, such writers as Frank 
O'Connor, Jessamyn West, Karl Shapiro, Robert Frost, Joyce 
Cary and others of that quality. It was a rare treat. They 
would stay with us for a day or so up to several weeks: I re- 
member Malcolm Cowley was there for a whole semester 
about this time. And it is perhaps the best way of all to teach 
writing, to expose the young aspirants to the gaze and consid- 
eration of their masters. 

Joyce Cary was with us but for that day; he was catching 
the Lark that night to Los Angeles so we hastened him to the 
house of Dr. Russell Lee, who runs the famous Palo Alto 
Clinic. He and his wife and family were good neighbors to all 
the literary and artistic life that bubbled around their campus 
home. There were thirty or forty students, with cans of beer 
and soft drinks in their hands, waiting for us in the cool,. long 
room—waiting to see Joyce Cary plain. Already his reputation 
was secure among them; he was more widely read by them 
than any other English novelist. Library copies of his books 
used to wear out. 

The students were a garrulous and careless lot, California 
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style, but Joyce Cary took them equably. The slight man with 
his remarkable air of breeding and distinction won them over 
almost at once. He was so much the gentleman that it hurt 
to see him courteously follow the tangled and often lazy and 
obscure questions that the students threw at him. There was 
none of the show-off about him as there is endearingly and 
cynically about Robert Frost, nor any sure but faint truculence 
as with Frank O’Connor, nor any twinkle-toe and fluttering 
charm as with Jessamyn West. The only other writer who ap- 
peared so courteous and interested before them was Elizabeth 
Bowen, who was infinitely more touching, however, because 
of her struggle with stammer. After the questions and answers 
had quieted down, I asked him whether he would mind re- 
cording something for us from his writing, and he agreed. He 
read very well—with a faint patrician high voice—a story of 
northern Ireland, from whence he came and looked it, an ele- 
gant and high-nosed Protestant on horseback. One of the 
gentry all right. 

We worked and entertained the man to death that day, as is 
our American wont with visiting lecturers (then we wonder 
why they often wobble on the platform after it all). After his 
afternoon performance he had dinner in the Stanford Union 
building with members of the faculty and their wives. Then 
after a brief, too brief, rest, he spoke in the big Stanford the- 
ater, to a crowd composed equally of Town and Gown. He 
put on no act like so many visiting lecturers, no rude and 
cutting observations, but he spoke gently and profoundly 
about his way as a writer. It is no wonder that he became 
known as a Protestant Graham Greene; it is a trite, slick way 
to describe him. All his books are full of the human condition 
of man with none of the saving graces to aid him, no sacra- 
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ment to help. It is Luck, with a big L, he observed, he main- 
tains through all his books, that causes most of our joys and 
sorrows. This is the theme that runs all through his novels 
that are so full of pity and love. 

The questions that came after his talk followed the usual 
inane pattern of public lectures until a young seminary pro- 
fessor from nearby, flanked by some admirers and primed for 
attack, vigorously beset Cary with a theological argument 
rather than a question. Joyce Cary received this in obvious dis- 
may, deeply concerned at the resentment he had aroused in 
this good, earnest man. He nervously denied any intention of 
offending by his work, and said that he had received con- 
solation in this regard from the appreciation and encourage- 
ment of his friend Ronald Knox, and at this name the priest 
subsided, later shaking hands warmly with the novelist while 
still surrounded by his supporters. It was a great success, this 
public lecture, with none of the farrago of showmanship so 
many writers affect. It took him an hour or so to get clear of 
the crowds and their questions. 

There was a wait of a while before his train pulled out for 
Los Angeles so he came and rested at our house—we were 
living in a big old country house called Alta Vista on the 
shoulder of a University knoll. He looked quite worn and 
finely drawn as he sat there sipping milk and nibbling at a 
cookie in the company of Mary and Wallace Stegner, my 
wife and myself. It was a very quiet time we had of it, and he 
mentioned frequently some of the instances in the day that 
had been so full for him. He talked of a short story he had 
begun writing the night before in his bedroom of the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco that had had its genesis in the worn 
face of a lovely girl he had seen weeks before on a New York 
ferryboat. He refers again to this in the Paris Review article 
that was reprinted in Writers at Work. Ivy Compton-Burnett 
was his favorite living novelist, he said. 


E DROVE HIM to the station and saw him off on the train 

toward Los Angeles where he was to lecture the next 
day. That was the only time we ever saw him and yet he left 
behind a profound sensation of goodness and quality. There 
is a reason for this, of course; he was the greatest novelist of 
our time, and no man can be so great an artist without burn- 
ing his beholders, whether he knows it or not. He was born in 
Ireland in County Derry and was, he said vaguely, a distant 
relative of that other great novelist James Joyce, but Cary was 
of the Ascendancy class. He was of that reckless and gifted 
society that has given England so many of her soldiers and 
writers: Burke, Goldsmith, Shaw, Wilde, Synge, William 
Yeats, and among the swordsmen, Wellington and Lord Rob- 
erts, Kitchener, Montgomery, Alexander, Alanbrooke, nearly 
all the rest, good, bad or indifferent. He left Ireland early to 
go to school back home (for England, Devonshire in his case, 
was ever the real home of these sprigs) and went to prep 
school at Clifton, one of England’s finest. 

He had an inkling that he was an artist from the beginning 
and for three years following his school days in Clifton he 
tried to be a painter, studying art at Edinburgh and Paris, 
then like Synge with his music, he gave up and frittered his 
young manhood away at Trinity College, Oxford, barely 
scraping past a degree, behaving like an idle-seeking youth. 
He wanted something to do and during his last year at Oxford 
in 1912, a Balkan war began and he hied off there looking for 
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adventure, thinking this would be the last of the wars in the 
world, where instead he found War Beginning, foul and 
stinking, years ahead of his generation. He was a Red Cross 
aid. Stewed goat meat was his usual dish; death and disease 
surrounded him. For his services he was decorated by the 
King of Montenegro, whoever he was, and he returned home 
a veteran of the battlefield in time for World War I. He 
joined the Colonial African Service and fought in that hide- 
and-go-seek war against the Germans and Cameroons. He was 
wounded there, copped a Blighty, and returned home in- 
valided out, asthmatic, malarious and troubled by his wounds, 
He retired to Oxford as a gentleman of leisure on about a 
thousand pounds a year (there is that word gentleman about 
him again, it cannot elude him or me) and determined to 
become a writer. And how he did determine! He wrote and 
wrote and wrote for more than a decade with no sign of suc- 
cess. He was married with four sons by this time and his 
wife’s family was good to him, and slowly, ever so slowly, he 
began to win his prize from the bitch goddess Success with 
the publication of Aissa Saved, 1932, The African Witch, 
1936, Mister Johnson, 1939, and Castle Corner, 1938. (Castle 
Corner is the novel from which Cary read for the group at 
Stanford twenty years later; it is Cary’s story about northern 
Ireland and Father McKee.) 

His first great critical success was Mister Johnson. This still 
remains the best novel on Africa. Alan Paton, Peter Abra- 
hams, Nadine Gordimer, Peter Bloom, Dan Jacobson, Laur- 
ens Van der Post and the others are too engages; at the other 
extreme are writers like Greene, who use Africa just as a back- 
drop. Cary’s triumph is in making the reader forget the color 
of skins. The man has an over-all sense of humanity which 
is unique in literature. Somehow he manages to observe and to 
participate, a rare feat of art. In his earlier works there are still 
signs of his journeyman craft so that you almost see him on 
the sidelines as in Charley Is My Darling, which was the 
genesis of later masterwork. 

Like every artist all his experience was grist to his mill. 
During his long years of extle from success when he was try- 
ing to make a living for his family as a writer, lie realized the 
loneliness of it all, of being an artist in this world, and to this 
deep sensation he brought his early years of art study, his con- 
tinuing interest in painting, and produced in the early 1940's 
his masterpiece, the portrait of an artist, in a trilogy: The 
Horse’s Mouth, Herself Surprised, To Be a Pilgrim. 

Many writers have tried to picture the life of an artist. 
There is Joyce in his Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man, 
Dylan Thomas in his appropriate Portrait of an Artist as a 
Young Dog, Somerset Maugham’s novelish portrait of Gau- 
guin in The Moon and Sixpence and, far better, his account 
of the poor rascal writer, Walpole, and Thomas Hardy in 
Cakes and Ale. Max White in The Blaze of Light came 
nearer to capturing something of Goya. Movies, plays and TV 
scripts galore have made much of the theme that the artist's 
life is not a happy one, but never until Cary reached full 
stature did the artist ever come to life in print as does Gulley 
Jimson who is all life. Gulley is ever near; his approach to life 
as a way to art is noble and touching to a degree that is even 
enhanced by his rags and rascality. This is what Joyce Cary 
can do above all, show us unsparingly our human condition, 
without any spiritual aid, able to stand up and defy this world 


(Continued on page 59) 
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SOME STATISTICS, SOME SPECULATION 





Report on a Literary Contest 


URING THE PAST several years, one of the arresting fea- 
D tures of American religious life has been the intensive 
and continuing scrutiny in Catholic circles of the contribu: 
tion of Catholics to American intellectual life. The ani- 
mated and at times almost frenzied debate, unparalleled in 
recent religious history, has been conducted with such 
frankness and with such disparagement to the Catholic in- 
tellectual contribution that it is viewed with wonderment 
and awe by our fellow citizens of other denominations. 
Motivated in 1955 by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ paper, one re- 
spected Catholic after another has examined the Church’s 
tole in American society and has decided that the contribu- 
tion of American Catholics to the intellectual life of the 
country has been appallingly meager. With rare exceptions, 
the judgment has been that American Catholicism has 
made an inauspicious and ineffectual contribution nowhere 
nearly commensurate with the position and influence of the 
Church in the American society. This conclusion has not 
gone entirely unchallenged and a lively dissent has been 
entered. But it is safe to assert that the consensus of 
opinion is that Msgr. Ellis’ original indictment—that Catho- 
lics in the United States have failed “to measure up to their 
responsibilities to the incomparable tradition of Catholic 
learning”—is valid. 

In the course of this assessment of Catholic intellectual 
life in the United States, the position of Catholic letters has 
often been made part of the over-all discussion, and usually 
in unflattering terms. Anyone even remotely associated 
with Catholic literature cannot escape the incontrovertible 
fact of the paucity of Catholic authorship of real stature. 
An unfortunate aspect of this fact is that this situation pre- 
vails today while the climate for Catholic books has 
changed drastically for the better. During the past decade a 
phenomenal change has been wrought. A widespread audi- 
ence exists, publishers are eagerly seeking Catholic books to 
publish, and any Catholic book of integrity and significance 
receives widespread attention in the Catholic press and, 
even more important, in the secular press. But, alas, the 
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By JOHN J. DELANEY 


Catholic authors capable of making a genuine contribution 
to American letters are few and far between. 

Lest there be disagreement with any of these statements 
regarding the market and audience for Catholic books, let 
us pause for a moment to consider the situation. I think no 
one will disagree with the statement that publishers are 
eagerly seeking Catholic books. One of the most significant 
developments in the book business in this past decade has 
been the increasing interest of general publishers in secur- 
ing Catholic material. Although not very many general 
publishers have a planned program of Catholic publishing, 
as is the case with Doubleday, Macmillan and Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, nevertheless practically every pub- 
lisher in the business is on the alert for Catholic books. The 
result is that general publishers are playing an increasingly 
important role in the publishing of Catholic books in the 
United States. 

Attention to Catholic books has also reached the stage 
where there is no problem in securing review space in gen- 
eral media for Catholic books. Any general paper that de- 
votes space to book reviews is only too willing to devote 
review space to Catholic books of merit. Further, despite 
widespread criticism frequently levelled at them, it should 
be pointed out that Catholic magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country are devoting increasing space to 
Catholic books. (The quality of these reviews is matter for 
another discussion.) The point I am stressing here is simply 
that Catholic papers and periodicals are most generous in 
space devoted to Catholic books. Indeed, I believe the Cath- 
olic press, as a whole, devotes more space to books than any 
comparable press, religious or secular. 

Where a real quarrel might develop is over my statement 
that there is a sizable body of Catholic readers anxiously 
awaiting good Catholic books. On this point an emphatic 
demurrer will probably be entered by some of my col- 
leagues in the book field. However, as this is an area in 
which I feel some measure of competence, it seems to me 
that citing just two developments should prove this point on 
which I have been insisting for some years. 

First and most important has been the success of Image 
Books, which are reaching an audience that many insisted 
never existed. And a most significant aspect of this highly 
successful paper-bound Catholic series has been the fact 
that high on the list of the best-selling Image titles are 
books of real literary and intellectual merit. That such au- 
thors as G. K. Chesterton, Francois Mauriac, Jacques Mari- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE CONSCIENCE 
of the Prince 








By W. J. IGOE 


NN] HE WORLD,” wrote drama critic George Bernard Shaw 

in 1897, “changes so rapidly nowadays that I hardly 
dare speak to my juniors of the things that won my affections 
when I was a sceptical, hard-headed young man of twenty- 
three or thereabouts. Now that I am an impressionable, excit- 
able, sentimental—if I were a woman everybody would say 
hysterical—party on the wrong side of forty, I am conscious of 
making myself ridiculous unless I confine my public ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm to great works which are still before 
their time.” 

G.B.S. was reviewing Olivia, an entertainment based on an 
episode in The Vicar of Wakefield. “What,” he asked with 
characteristic charm, “has this generation in common with me, 
or with Olivia or with Goldsmith?” The question echoes down 
the years and shall remain unanswered. In our time, if Gold- 
smith’s tender masterpiece is adapted, songs will be added and 
choreography will be by Miss de Mille; a part will be devised 
for Miss Hermione Gingold or Miss Merman; there will be 
frothy dresses for the ladies and tailoring for the gentlemen 
which, while formally correct to the final stitch, will have a 
cut seen neither on land nor sea in Goldsmith’s day. We are 
masters of the art of packaging masterpieces. 

Every drama critic has a personal passion in the theater. 
Shaw’s was G.B.S., and he might have chosen worse. But the 
traditional passion is Hamlet, which every drama critic (like 
every red-nosed comedian, a tragedian manque) secretly be- 
lieves he might have played magnificently. Only he under- 
stands the Prince. We, all of us, politely supping gin between 
acts at the Old Vic, Stratford-on-Avon, Stratford, Connecticut, 
Stratford, Ontario, and less dedicated playhouses, have pa- 
tronized a multitude of practiced mimes. I have seen nearly 
forty Princes of Denmark in my day and of these only one 
gave a better performance than I, had the secret life of this 
particular Mitty been manifest upon the boards. It is, I be- 
lieve, a play still before its time. And in a most gratifying 
way a bishop recently confirmed my conviction. But more of 
the bishop anon. 

The Hamlets of my extreme youth mingle in memory as 
aspects of the complex artifact, more soul than body, the Bard 
created. Some were commendable; some, bad. A few were 
pathetic. My father paid for my tickets in those days, and 
Father, too, had his Mitty-like moments. I recall his pious 
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epitaph on Sir Frank Benson when, tottering on the edge of 
his own grave, we thought, that actor was helped from 
Ophelia’s by Laertes: “He never understood the part, bu 
there is decorum in his playing and he respects the words.” 

A few years later, matured into a boy reporter (robbed of 
the free ticket by a type of editorial chicanery I later mastered 
by becoming a drama critic), having saved the equivalent o 
twenty-five cents, I saw, from the gallery of the Alhambn 
Theater in Glasgow, John Gielgud’s first toured Hamlet 
Perched on a bare bench, one of a triple-dozen serried horse 
shoe rows, I brooded on the young Keatsian interpretation- 
half in love with easeful Death—and saw, I believed, a great 
actor. But during the first half of the production I was in 
censed by an ancient who, sitting almost on my knees (in 
those days the benches in the Alhambra could be described 
more accurately as shelves upon which bodies, human and 
other, were stacked), muttered whenever the Prince opened 
his mouth. Even today Sir John could not stifle such competi 
tion. I listened. The old man was playing Hamlet. He knew 
every word and, as the tragedy developed, spoke not only for 
the Prince but for every player—a one-man Old Vic. Th 
lights went on for an interval and he whispered into my ad 
jacent ear: “Will you get me a wee cup of tea, son? My leg 
are stiff.” 

I brought the draught, asked if he was enjoying the play, 
and was admitted to the world of the nineteenth-century 
theater. The “Old One” was an Irish hod-carrier, retired and 
living in a common lodging house on an old-age pension 
which, I conjecture, amounted to about four dollars weekly. 
He had seen all the famous actors of his time, Charles Kean, 
Irving, Booth, Martin Harvey and, best of all, he asserted, 
Barry Sullivan, the Irish tragedian whom Shaw also thought 
the leading Shakespearean player of the century. 

“This lad Gielgud,” he observed, “is good, but, like the bes 
of them, he softens Hamlet. He’ll have to work on that voice; 
he shrieks a wee bit on the upper register.” 

Good drama criticism. Impoverishing myself, I saw that 
Hamlet four times, night after night, and during the next 
ten years watched Gielgud enlarge and enrich the role unti 
at the Haymarket, London; in 1945, he gave us Horatio’ 
sweet Prince, full of life and color, without Keatsian under 
tones—a scholar, philosopher, poet and swordsman, divided 
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between loves, corrupted by hatred, and dying with flights of 
angels only ambiguously in attendance. 

Mr. Hanrahan, my mentor in the Alhambra gallery, invited 
me to join him after curtain-fall, and we imbibed further 
cups of tea. He lived close to the Jesuit Fathers’ church at 
Garnethill and had been on terms of conversational intimacy 
with a succession of scholarly rectors. He had memorized the 
words of all Shakespeare’s plays and impeccably would recite 
speeches, quote lines, to illustrate his points. We met often 
before he returned to his native village to leave his bones in 
a hallowed place. Like every sage, he liked to have a disciple 
sit at his feet; like most youths, I had an instinctive admira- 
tion for an old man who had lived strenuously and thought 
hard after long study of the subject upon which he discoursed. 
The theater had helped magnify his soul. He remains my 
ideal playgoer. 

Once I said, “Mr. Hanrahan, do you ever read anything 
but Shakespeare?” 

“Oh, aye,” he replied, “I read my prayer book. It’s like this, 
son, you'll never understand anything, not even a play, un- 
less you can see what’s right and what’s wrong. It’s not so 
easy, you know. Father X was telling me of a fellow who 
nearly drove himself mad, worrying because he forgot him- 
self and smoked a cigarette before going to Holy Communion 
—God help his wits. All plays are about right and wrong, 
choosing right or wrong. That’s drama.” 

I asked what he meant when he said of Gielgud that “like 
the best of them, he softens Hamlet.” 

“The trouble with Hamlet,” he answered, taking a swig 
from the tea-mug, “is that he is always played on stage as an 
entirely good fellow—more sinned against than sinning. God 
help the creature. Actors idolize him. They don’t see him as a 
person. Now the play, we know, is a great work of art, and 
Shakespeare, like the few other great artists, was a bit godlike. 
He came close to making a real man on paper, a paper-man 
but so manlike it’s hard to understand the creature. Like every 
man, he is not good all the time. In fact the tragedy is that 
Hamlet makes a wicked decision and all his tragedy comes 
from that. He’s thrawn to the bitter end.” 

Thrawn is a Scotch word and almost untranslatable; 
roughly, it means irreconcilable, always in opposition, implac- 
able, self-willed unto death. 


DEFINITION of drama is implicit in the notes I took of my 
friend’s conversation. Of its essence, drama is moral; it is 
a conflict and resolution, for good or evil, of moral problems 
motivated by situations and characters imagined by a writer 
and contrived into significant form in terms of the imagined 
characters (their personal attributes as men and women) and 
the cultural tradition the writer has in common with the audi- 
ence. The relevance of the problems discussed to the common 
culture and stature of the characters, the writer’s contrivance, 
determine the quality of the play. Given final form by the 
actors and the audience, each realizing the drama as a com- 
plete experience, it is a moral rite and must be conceived 
whole in terms of humanity and, at least implicitly, God. 
There can be, in short, no drama without moral problems in- 
volving persons. 
The motivating situation of Hamlet is enclosed in a family, 
the society created not by legal agreements, but by human as- 
pirations acting through animal flesh, and bound by the moral 
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will of man. No one can elect for himself a new father. Willy. 
nilly, even the most extreme social anarchist is bound by 

family ties. Hamlet’s tragedy thus has roots in the primeval es- 
sence of the human soul. His begetter, his father, the King 

of Denmark, is murdered by Claudius, the dead man’s 
brother, who usurps the throne and incestuously weds Ham- 
let’s mother. The old King’s spirit appears to Hamlet and ac. 
cuses Claudius, emphasizing that he was slain before he could 
repent and that his unshriven soul is making painful restity- 
tion for sin. Hamlet vows vengeance but is irresolute because 
he is not certain that the apparition is “an honest Ghost.” |t 
may be an evil spirit sent to lure him to hell. By the trick of 
“the play within the play,” a reconstruction of the crime per- 
formed by strolling players, he induces his uncle to reveal 
his guilt. 

The late Sir Seymour Hicks, a stylish English comedian in 
the genre of the Guitrys in France, said that Hamlet is the 
easiest play in which to interest an audience. The sins of 
fratricide and incest engage all men; universally they appall 
humanity. But, I believe, they have been given emphasis by 
critics from Hazlitt to Bradley to a degree that has marred ap- 
preciation of the tragedy. The “play within a play” scene is 
treated as the moment of dramatic crisis in most productions 
whereas it is a mere moment of revelation, beautifully con- 
ceived and constructed, but the last step towards the real 
moment of truth which comes in the next scene. It involves 
the conscience of the Prince. If, I suggest, the scene in which 
Claudius reveals his crime is given undue weight, we skid 
into the familiar spectacle of Shakespeare’s tragedy becoming 
a sort of Keystone melodrama, a stampede ending in a sham- 
bles. When Claudius, “frighted with false fire,” cries out, 
“Give me some light. Away!” the tragedy moves towards the 
true point of decision, when Hamlet wills the worst sin in the 
play. That is the hinge upon which the tragedy moves. 

In Act Three, Scene Three, the Prince comes upon his 
terror-stricken uncle at prayer. His sword, in a marvelous mo- 
ment of silent drama, hovers over the defenseless figure: 

Now I do it pat, now he is praying 

And now I'll do it: and so he goes to heaven. 

The usurper of his father’s throne and marriage bed is at his 
mercy. Out of appalling wrong comes temptation more ap 
palling, and the act of swift, clean justice is stayed by implac- 
able hatred. The Prince involves divine justice in his plan. 
He invokes God to join him as accomplice in a crime most 
evil. 

. Am I then revenged, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

No. 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid bent: 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 

Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed; 

At game, a-swearing, or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t; 

Then trip him up, that his heels may kick at heaven 

And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 

As hell, whereto it goes . . . 

Monsignor Michael Browne, Bishop of Galway, writing as 
a moral theologian emeritus—his own term—commented (Lon- 
don Tablet, June 20, 1959) as follows upon the foregoing 
speech: 

The terrible intensity of hatred in these words and this resolve 

constitute the sin that is known in moral theology as odium dia 
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bolicum. To wish grave bodily evil, injury or death to a man is 
a mortal sin; but to wish eternal damnation is the gravest sin, next 
to odium inimicitiae Dei, in the awful calendar of sins. It is to be 
noted that Hamlet is not guilty of a mere wish: it is a firm resolve 
to encompass the damnation of Claudius. 

Thereupon in the sight of God Hamlet has become a worse sin- 
ner than Claudius; his guilt is greater than a murderer or adulterer. 


There is a magnificent irony in all this, for Shakespeare, 
with masterly skill, defines, after Hamlet’s exit, the human 
limitations of the Prince who has chosen the path of Lucifer, 
when Claudius reveals himself as unrepentent, in the lines: 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


This tiny note in the tragic symphony is characteristic of a 
universal Catholic mind. In our day, it might inspire a whole 
novel. It has been overlooked by the critics. 

William Hazlitt, father of English drama criticism, in his 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, said of Hamlet: “He is full 
of weakness and melancholy, but there is no harshness in his 
nature. He is the most amiable of misanthropes.” The judg- 
ment was echoed by his contemporaries, Coleridge and Lamb, 
admirable drama critics and indifferent moralists. With vary- 
ing emphasis, it is repeated in our day even by a critic as 
scholarly and workmanlike as Robert Speaight. It derives, one 
suggests, from the state of irresolution in which Hamlet finds 
himself before Claudius is exposed. It is a judgment which, 
with justice, might be applied to the characters of the late 
J. M. Barrie or the, happily, still lively William Saroyan, but 
as an interpretation of one whose lust for vengeance must, in 
its execution, set up echoes in hell for all eternity, it is mean- 
ingless. It is the premise from which generations of actors 
have shaped Hamlet and it diminishes the role. 


_— THE BEGINNING of the nineteenth century until the 
present day, actors in the Shakespearean theater can be 
divided into two schools, each dictated by temperament. 
There are players whose talent is for the sinister, the diabolic, 
such as Edmund Kean, Henry Irving and Sir Laurence 
Olivier. Edwin Booth and Sir John Gielgud are the most 
prominent exemplars of the other school; their genius is po- 
etic, melancholy, gentle, catholic. 

The Sinister School is notable for performances of Othello, 
Coriolanus, Shylock, Titus Andronicus, Richard III, in the 
historical plays and minor soldierly and comic roles. It has 
failed with Hamlet, Romeo, Richard II, Henry VI, Prospero, 
Oberon—roles romantic, pious and poetic—and Lear, which 
presents special problems. Here is a critic’s sketch of a mem- 
ber of the Sinister School at work: 


He had no gaiety; he could not laugh: he had no playfulness 
that was not as the playfulness of a panther showing her claws 
every moment. Of this kind was the gaiety of his Richard III. Who 
can ever forget the exquisite grace with which he leaned against 
the side-scene while Anne was railing at him, and the chuckling 
mirth of his “Poor fool! What pains she takes to damn herself!” It 
was thoroughly feline—terrible yet beautiful. [Italics are mine.] 





W. J. Igoe was for many years drama critic for the London 
“Catholic Herald” and has lectured on the drama at the Irish 
National University. At present he is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
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John Gielgud as Hamlet, a bust by Barthe 


Thus George Henry Lewes described Edmund Kean’s Rich- 
ard III. The passage would serve as a sketch of Olivier’s por- 
trayal of the role on the screen and at the Old Vic, save in the 
latter performance, Olivier, croaking the opening speech in 
soft tones, added a hint of the verminous, as if he had crawled 
on misshapen feet from the depths of hell. He smelled of the 
devil’s sewers. 

Both these actors failed with Hamlet: Kean, one con- 
jectures, because he could not adapt the gentle tradition to 
his fierce talent; and Olivier, because his production was syn- 
thetic, a theatrical, evasive action taken by an illustrious 
player. 

Sir Laurence is the most inventive, ingenious and crafts- 
manlike of English actors. But in the great tragic roles, he is 
not to be compared with Gielgud. His talent lies in intel- 
lectual composition; he lacks true feeling for poetry, which, 
with deceptive beauty, he projects from the larynx. His movie 
Hamlet, enlivened by incisive irony and sharp strokes of sar- 
donic humor, was prefabricated on a Freudian basis. From 
Goethe (who made the interesting point that Hamlet, being a 
Dane, should be blond), he borrowed peroxide for his pow; 


. from the late Douglas Fairbanks, he took an athletic presence 


which efficiently served to clear the set during the final scene. 
He liquidated Fortinbras. To underline his debt to Freud, he 
chose an actress—nearly young enough to be his daughter—to 
play Hamlet’s mother; his camera, as it panned through the 
set, was halted, like a Peeping Tom, to peer through a win- 
dow at her bed. 

The performance was a “collector's piece” which will be 
cherished by future students of acting, exemplifying, as it 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Ordeal of the Presidency, by David 
Cushman Coyle. 408 pp. Public 
Affairs Press. $6. 


The Invisible Presidency, by Louis 
W. Koenig. 438 pp. Rinehart. 
$6.95. 


The Splendid Misery, by Jack Bell. 
474 pp. Doubleday. $4.95. 


oo BOOK describes the “ordeal” 
of the Presidency, that is, the abuse 
that Presidents endured while in office; 
Koenig’s, the “invisible presidency,” that 
is, the “favorites” around the President; 
and Bell’s, the running battle between 
the President and Congress. The Presi- 
dency, as each of these excellent books 
points out, means something different to 
each President. To Truman, it is an 
office in which the occupant cannot pass 
the buck; to Taft, it represented the 
peoples’ dignity and majesty; to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, it was a place of moral 
leadership. The President is many men 
as Merriman Smith, White House cor- 
respondent, has said. He is a man with 
numerous hats; depending on which one 
he wears or how he wears it, he will reap 
praise or blame. 

Despite the “ordeal” of the Presi- 
dency, there has never been a dearth of 
candidates. Apparently every presiden- 
tial hopeful thinks his administration 
will be different but the record so far— 
at least focusing attention on the strong 
Presidents as does Coyle—is the same: 
the President suffers a great deal of villi- 
fication. Washington was dubbed “king 
George”; John Adams, “perfidious pa- 
triot”; Jefferson, an “atheist”; Jackson, 
“King Andrew”; Lincoln, the “baboon in 
the White House”; Theodore Roosevelt, 
“that wild cowboy”; Wilson, a “coward”; 
Franklin Roosevelt, a “war-monger.” 
On Washington’s death, he was allowed 
to rest in peace but all his successors 
have not been so fortunate. 

In a sixty-page open letter to Wash- 
ington, Thomas Paine wrote: 


. . » and as to you, sir, treacherous in pri- 
vate friendship and a hypocrite in public 
life, the world will be puzzled to decide 
whether you are an apostate or an imposter; 
whether you have abandoned good prin- 
ciples, or whether you ever had any? 
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In more recent times, H. L. Mencken 
said of Franklin Roosevelt in the Ameri- 
can Mercury: 

Quacks are always friendly and ingratiating 

fellows, and not infrequently their antics 

are very amusing. The Hon. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, LL.D., is typical of the spe- 
cies... 
The greatest President since Hoover has 
carried on his job with an ingratiating grin 
upon his face, like that of a snake-oil 
vendor at a village carnival, and he has 
exhibited precisely the same sense of re- 
sponsibility in morals and honor: no more. 
In the light of these remarks, Eisen- 
hower and Truman are luckily not in- 
cluded in this volume! Such criticism got 
under the skin of the Presidents, but 
they have felt, somewhat philosophic- 
ally, that in a free country it is fair 
game to curse the Head of State. 
Although the President has a cabinet 
to offer him advice and although the 
Senate was early called the President's 
“constitutional advisers,” neither of these 
has developed as real organs of consulta- 
tion. What has developed, as Koenig’s 
brilliant and perceptive study shows, is 
an “invisible presidency” of men around 
the President, “second men” in the 
shadows who have played and continue 
to play large roles in history. From Ham- 
ilton to Sherman Adams, the “favorites” 
assist the President in the affairs of state. 
To his “favorites,” the President, 
looks for counsel and inspiration on all 
sorts of official policy and on private deci- 
sions, ranging from whether he should run 
again to his choice of cigars and poker 
chips. Favorites do sundry important jobs 
which the President himself cannot do. 
Among other things, they function busily 
as ghost writers and administer programs 
on which the success of the Administration 
clearly hinges. They do leg work in far- 
off places, see people the President doesn’t 
want to see, and make promises he’d like 
to make but can’t. The President being a 
lonely man, his favorites serve invaluably 
as cronies. Some, in their fashion, are jest- 
ers whose wit and bursts of song, relieve 
the tension and fatigue of the daily grind. 


The various assistants who comprise 
the modern White House are as con- 
centric circles rotating around the Presi- 
dent. Among the first of the present-day 
circles is the White House staff; second- 
ly, the top officials of the various bu- 
reaus, such as the Bureau of the Budget 


or the National Security Council; third. 
ly, the Department Heads commonly 
called the Cabinet; finally, the “outside 
world” beyond the Administration, 
These groups or circles, as Koenig calls 
them, are not fixed and do not follow a 
settled course. They wander and fluxv- 
ate. A circle remote today might tomor- 
row be very close to the President. Ad- 
mittance to the inner circle is strictly 
a matter of the President’s own private 
and personal choice. Even within the 
circle there are gradations and distinc- 
tions. The President owes no special al- 
legiance to any one adviser, otherwise he 
would be surrendering his freedom and 
flexibility. Nor do the “favorites,” in 
turn, no matter how long and faithfully 
they have served the President, have 
any claim on him. 

Presidential “favorites” are here to 
stay. They are in stark contrast to gov- 
ernment by committees. In an era of 
challenge and change, they have those 
qualities which the President needs most 
—creativity, initiative, variation and flex- 
ibility. The President needs an assistant 
to get beyond an official family of a hos 
tile cabinet, a doddering committee or 
apathetic party leadership. “The best 
way to secure good favorites,” says Koe- 
nig, “it would appear, is to elect good 
Presidents.” 

Jack Bell’s The Splendid Misery, by 
contrast, is much more general than the 
other volumes. Expertly written in a 
breezy and casual style, it is, nonethe- 
less, a competent work by a reporter who 
is as familiar with American history as 
he is with the White House staff. His 
history is straight and his reporting, su- 
perb. He has written a great deal but has 
gotten around even more. 

Bell is at his best in describing the 
Washington he has known during the 
last twenty or thirty years. He doesn’t 
waste words with the time-honored 
dodge, “on the one hand” this and “on 
the other hand” that routine. He takes 
a stand and lets the chips fall where 
they may. 

He doesn’t think Eisenhower is much 
of a President. At any rate, he cannot 
be classed as a “strong” President. Bell 
would agree with what Marquis Childs 
took a whole book to say in Eisenhower, 
The Captive Hero. Thus, in domestic 
affairs, Eisenhower relinquished com- 
mand over Congress when he “sur- 
rendered” to Taft at Morningside 
Heights; in foreign affairs, he permitted 
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John Foster Dulles and Majority Leader 
Senator Knowland to work at cross- 
purposes; in party affairs, he did not act 
as a party leader, finding politics some- 
what distasteful; and in responsibility, 
he withdrew from decision-forming 
functions in favor of Adams—a with- 
drawal that has no parallel in American 
politics. 

By contrast, Bell likes Truman whom 
he calls a “fighting President” who dem- 
onstrated that the initiative comes from 
the White House. The reader can take 
it from there! 

JosepH F. Menez 


A Roman Catholic in the White 
House, by Bishop James A. Pike, 
with Richard Byfield. 143 pp. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 


AS BEFITs an Anglican, Bishop Pike 
tries conscientiously to follow the 
via media in handling this touchy sub- 
ject. And Catholics will have to take his 
work seriously. Even though there may 
be a certain unreality to the objections 
he raises, yet they are evidently real to 
him and to many of our non-Catholic 
fellow citizens. Like most Episcopalians, 
he does not tremble at the thought of an 
American representative at the Vatican 
nor at the thought of some kind of pub- 
lic aid for private and parochial schools. 
Nor does he believe there is necessarily 
anything contradictory in a Catholic’s 
religious allegiance to the Pope and his 
temporal allegiance to this country. The 
spirit of Blanshard does not pervade the 
book. 

Among the riddles which Bishop Pike 
finds difficult to solve are contradictory 
views on Church-State relationships— 
Father Murray on the one hand and 
Cardinal Ottaviani on the other. The 
controversy on this topic now going on 
in Catholic circles should bring joy to 
his heart, but it fails to do so because he 
believes that the closer Catholics are to 
the seat of authority, the more they hold 
views contrary to American ideals of re- 
ligious freedom. In any case, whatever 
Catholic authorities may assert, there is 
always Spain and therefore “what fur- 
ther need have we of witnesses?” 

What appears to bother him most is 
our old friend (and nemesis) the Sylla- 
bus of Errors. If, he argues, if this is an 
ex cathedra statement—and the Catholic 
Encyclopedia says it is and Humani 
Generis seems to assert the same for all 
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encyclicals—then only a bad or indiffer- 
ent Catholic could be President of these 
United States. Does not the Syllabus 
condemn articles of the fundamental 
American credo? 

Bishop Pike surely must know some- 
thing of the history of Europe in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Nevertheless, we should like to 
remind him that the new school of lib- 
eral thought on the Continent, con- 
fronted as it was by a well-entrenched 
aristocratic elite, fought its crusading 
battles with excessive and exaggerated 
claims for freedom—a freedom bound by 
nothing whatsoever except the will of 
the majority, equivalent in the minds 
of many to “the voice of God.” Unlike 
Anglo-Saxon liberalism, continental lib- 
eralism knew no powers above the power 
of man himself. To dogmatic liberalism, 
Pope Pius IX made a stern dogmatic re- 
ply in language which no liberal could 
misunderstand. Were Bishop Pike to be 
confronted by a typical nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberal who would dogmatically as- 
sert, “Absolute freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly,” the good Bishop with po- 
lite restraint would have to say: “You 
are wrong.” He would be doing exactly 
what Pius IX did when he took, one by 
one, the unqualified dogmas of liberal- 
ism and in unqualified language con- 
demned them. Certainly if the Pope had 
thought that the movement for free re- 
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sponsible government was heretical, he 
would not have tried to install such a 
government in the Papal State as he did 
at the advent of his pontificate. 

The Bishop’s current interest in sup- 
plying birth control information in for- 
eign aid receives the amount of atten- 
tion we should expect. He does not deny 
that his Church first condemned arti- 
ficial contraception, then modified its 
condemnation and finally fully approved 
of contraception. A good Episcopalian 
might well wonder what happened to 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost at the 
episcopal conclaves where these contra- 
dictory decisions were made. 

Why the Bishop finds it necessary to 
devote any time to Senator Kennedy’s 
failure to appear in Philadelphia at the 
dedicatory dinner for the four heroic 
chaplains it is difficult to say. The fact 
that Senator Kennedy could not be an 
official representative of the Church 
without the Ordinary’s permission 
would seem to be answer enough. Sev- 
eral letters from non-Catholics in the 
Christian Century fully upheld the 
Senator. To conclude, however, from 
this incident that a Catholic President 
could not, as President of the United 
States, appear at religious functions of 
various faiths is an unwarranted leap. I 
wonder if Bishop Pike saw the widely 
publicized picture of Chancellor Aden- 
auer at the dedication of a Jewish syna- 
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gogue. And he was wearing a hat, too. 

In this period, when Catholics are 
being so thoroughly examined, x-rayed 
and psychoanalyzed, this book, along 
with others of its kind, should be read. 
Let us have a complete diagnosis from 
our non-Catholic friends. We should 
know the nature of the particular civic 
diseases and malformations we are sus- 
pected of having. Catholics, however, 
cannot go on forever answering the same 
objections. At some point, they will be 
justified in insisting: “Put one of us in 
the White House and see what normal 
Americans we are.” 

Jerome Kerwin 


To the Golden Door: The Story of 
the Irish in Ireland and America, 
by George Potter. 631 pp. Little, 
Brown. $6.50. 


HIS MOVING, well documented study 
is worthy to stand beside the classic 
books on Irish immigrants by Oscar 
Handlin and Carl Wittke. Mr. Potter, 
who died before his book went to press, 
wrote warmly, sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly of the thousands of Irish 
who poured into this country between 
1825 and the outbreak of the Civil 
War. If any adverse comment is to be 
made, it would center about the length 
of the study: there is much needless rep- 
etition, and an inordinate amount of 
space is given to historical background. 
The story of the Irish in America, as 
retold by Potter, is a story of courage 
and rare moral strength; of blood, sweat 
and tears; of shining vision; of low cun- 
ning and political astuteness; of abject 
poverty; of violence—in short, of all the 
paradoxes which combine to make up 
the Irish nature. Through it all, there 
stands uppermost the protecting struc- 
ture of the Catholic Church, that 
Church to which the Irish in America 
gave all the loyalty paid to her in their 
native land. 

Much of what Mr. Potter writes may 
well stand as a primer for our own times. 
One is struck, for example, again and 
again by the similarity between the sta- 
tus of the Irishman in the mid-nine- 
teenth century and that of the Negro in 
today’s United States. And the rise of 
the Nativist Party and of Know-Noth- 
ingism in the Forties and Fifties of the 
century just past cast its shadows be- 
fore into the unhappy time of the Al 
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Smith campaign of 1928 and may well 
do so again this year. 

Potter clarifies with skill and logic 
certain controversial issues which have 
puzzled students of Irish immigration. 
The Irish anti-Abolitionist stand is a 
good case in point. The author cogently 
argues that the Abolitionist movement 
was identified with the New England 
Protestant conscience so inimical to the 
cause of the newly arrived Irish; hence 
the Irish stand against the Abolitionists 
which in no sense is to be interpreted 
as per se pro-slavery. So too does Mr. 
Potter explain Irish involvement in the 
shadier side of municipal politics, which 
he reasonably demonstrates to be a car- 
ry-over from the rough and tumble of 
corrupt Irish politics attendant upon the 
extension of the franchise to the forty 
shilling freeholders early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

An eminently readable book, despite 
its great length, To the Golden Door 
is also remarkable for its scrupulous 
fairness. While Potter's sympathies ob- 
viously lie with the Irish, he is only too 
conscious of racial faults and presents 
both sides of the coin. An excellent ref- 
erence work for scholar and genera! 
reader alike, this book deserves a promi- 
nent place in college and high school 
libraries and in the homes of all who 
know, love and respect the Irish, for 
this is a “success story” par excellence. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


For Victory in Peaceful Competition 
with Capitalism, by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. 784 pp. Dutton. 
$3.95. 


sy Hitter was at the peak of 
his power, reading Mein Kampf 
became almost a necessity. So, today, the 
pronouncements of Khrushchev are ex- 
amined in the chancelleries of the world 
to learn just which way the current 
wind is blowing in the Soviet Union. 
To the interested reader without access 
to the Soviet press, this collection of 
1958 speeches and interviews by the 
Soviet Premier will be revealing. Al- 
though the reader may doubt the sweep 
of Khrushchev’s claims and may won- 
der at the breadth of information attrib- 
uted to the Communist Party Secretary, 
this sampling of Khrushchev’s elo- 
quence shows that Nikita Sergeievich is 
no mean orator. 





The book harps on Khrushchev’s usy. 
al themes: the Soviet Union is the 
champion of peace; the Soviet Union 
will overtake the United States; the 
United States is in the forefront of the 
imperialist, war-mongering, aggressive, 
capitalist camp; the present Seven Year 
Plan will solve all the Soviet Union's 
difficulties and ultimately bury capital. 
ism. There is, however, one point which 
merits more than passing attention, 
Throughout the speeches, Khrushchey 
constantly refers to his devotion to the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine. Lengthy 
studies have already shown that the es. 
sence of that doctrine with regard to 
non-Communist states was one of sub 
version, revolution and violent  over- 
throw. 

On his return to Moscow from the 
United States, Khrushchev asked his 
audience a rather pointed question: 
“Must we, in this period of flourishing 
human genius which is penetrating the 
secrets of nature and harnessing its 
mighty forces, put up with the preserva- 
tion of relations that existed between 
people when man was still a beast?” He 
answers it in his own way, and his an- 
swer does not admit that the Soviet man 
abandoned his bestiality but recently, 
if at all. He proclaims “Non-interfer- 
ence in . . . internal affairs for eco 
nomic, political or ideological reasons,” 
but the annexation of the Baltic coun- 
tries, the suppression in Hungary, the 
Korean war—these, to the Communist 
Premier, are not interference. 

It cannot be said that the Soviet Pre- 
mier is not persuasive in his addresses 
and interviews. After all, almost every 
paragraph is greeted with Applause, Pro- 
longed applause, Stormy applause, Pro- 
longed and stormy applause and even 
Laughter. But to the reader, the 784- 
page dose of Khrushcheviana is a bit 
overwhelming and quite repetitious. Per- 
haps it is true that Khrushchev has re- 
vealed what he thinks; unfortunately, 
he has not revealed all he thinks. 

Watter C. Jaskrevicz, S.J. 


To Moscow — and Beyond: A Re- 
porter’s Narrative, by Harrison E. 
Salisbury. 301 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


HE AUTHOR'S association with the 
New York Times is as well known 
as his reports from Moscow. He covered 
the cold war from the geographic cen- 
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er of operations during Stalin’s latter 
days. During those fateful five years, 
1949-1954, he had a chance to travel 
and observe. Then, after an absence of 
fve years, he observed once again and 
compared. This was no thirty-day tour: 
it took the better part of 1959. The sto- 
y of his observations and conversations 
makes fascinating and authentic reading. 
There is no doubt that Harrison Salis- 
bury is an experienced reporter. 

But, according to the author’s own 
admission, he went to the Soviet Union 
to seek answers to more basic questions 
than what has happened to the people 
and the country since Khrushchev’s 
ascendency. ‘The dust jacket poses some 
of these provocative questions: “What 
lies behind the effort to ‘melt the ice’ 
of the Cold War? Is there any reason to 
believe that conflict may eventually 
arise between Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China ” Unfortunately, To Mos- 
cow—and Beyond leaves the impression 
that these and similar questions were 
already answered in Salisbury’s mind 
and that his trip merely confirmed those 
answers. With the exception of the 
chapters on “The Tragedy of the Jews” 
and “The Soviet Shook-Up Genera- 
tion,” he notes definite improvement 
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everywhere under the “benign and hu- 
mane rule” of Khrushchev. Former poli- 
tical prisoners are back in circulation 
and even in responsible positions. The 
Soviet leader and his top lieutenants, as 
sketched by the reporter, only want ba- 
con on the Soviet table, peaceful com- 
petition and better plumbing. (One 
might ask, “For Hungary, too?”) But 
the tendency to interpret the intentions 
of Western “politicians” as all black vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union and Communist 
China especially serves to underline the 
one-sidedness of many of the author’s 
observations. 

If the author presents a thesis in his 
book, it may well be expressed in the 
warning to join with the Soviet Union 
against Red China, lest we force the 
Soviets into Chinese arms. In order to 
woo the Soviet Union, the West should 
give long and serious thought to Soviet 
desires. These and similar conclusions 
by the author are disputed by good au- 
thorities, backed by excellent  intelli- 
gence. And if we consider Red China, 
whose recognition the author advocates, 
one may well ask what information 
could be expected if the society is as 
controlled as indicated? 

In sum, when Mr. Salisbury relates 
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his personal experiences, he has an in- 
teresting story to relate. When he be- 
gins to pontificate on foreign policy, he 
departs from his “questing impulse 
[and] desire to find new, hard facts.” 
Just because Czarist Russia sinned, 
there is no reason to abandon just “pre- 
occupation with the moral obliquities 
of Communist Russia.” Unless there is 
that preoccupation, our own sense of 
values may well become dull. Such mor- 
al dullness is fertile ground for Com- 
munism’s “peaceful conquest.” 
Watter C. Jasxrevicz, S.J. 


The Revolt in Tibet, by Frank Mo- 
raes. 223 pp. Macmillan. $3.95. 


r was AROUND 10 p.m. No one no- 
ticed the disguised Buddhist monk 
and his three attendants as they emerged 
from the south gate of the palace, 
walked almost under the muzzles of 
the guns of Red China’s soldiers and 
made their way into the countryside. 
There they joined a larger party and 
cautiously, swiftly moved southward to- 
ward the forbidding Himalayas and des- 
tination India. The prize personage of 
this party was the disguised monk, the 
Dalai Lama, “God-king” of Tibet, flee- 
ing his country rather than submit to 
Red China’s demands that he virtually 
surrender it to Peiping, and no ques- 
tions asked. Two days later, crack Ti- 
betan troops opened fire on Mao Tse- 
tung’s legions stationed in the Tibetan 
capital to divert their attention from the 
fleeing Dalai Lama. Thus was precipi- 
tated the now well-known Tibetan re- 
volt of March, 1959. Miraculously, aft- 
er a torturous two-week journey, the 
“God-king” arrived safely in India. But 
his compatriots were not so fortunate: 
the mailed fist of Peiping smashed the 
core of the revolt in less than three days. 

Frank Moraes, renowned editor and 
journalist of India, narrates this Tibetan 
tragedy in all its horrendous details. He 
brilliantly illuminates the story by set- 
ting it against the background of the 
history of Sino-Tibetan relations and by 
assessing its implications for all non- 
Communist Asia, but especially for In- 
dia, and even Communist Russia. 

It is true, argues Moraes, that Chirta 
periodically dominated Tibet for much 
of the 1500 years of their relationship. 
Nevertheless, the land-locked kingdom 
has functioned as an independent state 
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for long stretches of its history. The 
last such period occurred between 1911 
and 1951 when, for various reasons, 
China was too weak to impose her will 
on Tibet. Therefore, weight should be 
given Tibet’s claim of independence, 
no matter what had been her subordi- 
nate position to China theretofore. Ac- 
cordingly, Moraes believes Peiping is 
standing on the wobbliest legal legs 
when she justifies her brutal suppression 
of Tibet on the grounds that the whole 
question was one of China’s “internal 
jurisdiction.” 

When he considers the ease with 
which Peiping claims the revolt to be a 
Chinese internal matter, Moraes be- 
comes wrathful toward Red China and 
bitterly critical of Nehru. Why? Be- 
cause when Mao Tse-tung’s soldiers first 
marched into Tibet in 1951, it was Neh- 
ru who in 1950 had recognized Chinese 
“sovereignty or, if you like, suzerainty” 
over Tibet. Nehru merely requested the 
Chinese to assert their authority “peace- 
fully,” which is like “asking a tiger to 
deal with a lamb mercifully,” observes 
Moraes. When, therefore, the Chinese 
did in 1959 (Cie., crush Tibet) what 
they had contemplated doing since 
1951, they had Nehru over a diplomatic 
barrel. 

And now Red China’s troops are gar- 
risoned on _ Indian-claimed _ territory 
where, coupled with their absorption of 
Tibet, they threaten the whole of South- 
east Asia. Ironically, when Mao tri- 
umphed over Chiang in China, “Asia 
tended to look starry-eyed at Peiping 
with a mixture of friendly interest, ad- 
miration, and sympathy.” The admira- 
tion is still there, but now mixed with 
fear. The similarity between the Soviet 
Union’s bludgeoning of Hungary and 
China’s rape of Tibet is plain enough 
even to those Asians who had consid- 
ered Hungary a peculiarly European 
phenomenon. Tibet, Red China’s Hun- 
gary, changed all that. Tibet has 
changed Mr. Nehru, too, so Moraes be- 
lieves. 

In fact, Moraes even believes that 
Red China’s actions in Tibet and India 
have intensified the long-standing “mut- 
ed controversy” between Moscow and 
Peiping. The Soviet Union has no in- 
terest in seeing India “converted to or 
coerced into Communism” under Chi- 
nese auspices. If that should happen, 
Moscow would be faced with an almost 
solid Jand mass of one third of the hu- 
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man race. Khrushchev, Nehru and Mao 
know this. Only India can prevent it. 
And prevent it she will—given mini- 
mum good fortune and _ statesmanship 
exhibiting the practical wisdom shining 
throughout Moraes’ excellent book. 
Avsert H. MILier 


Love and Death in the American 
Novel, by Leslie A. Fiedler. 603 
pp. Criterion. $8.50. 


ity FrepLer assumes that the novel 
in America “was precisely the prod- 
uct of the sentimentalizing taste of the 
eighteenth century,” and that “the sub- 
ject par excellence of the novel is love 
or, more precisely—in its beginnings at 
least—seduction and marriage.” The 
themes of sentiment, love, seduction 
and marriage he follows in the Ameri- 
can novels which, to him, seem to illus- 
trate these assumptions. 

What would probably most disturb 
the reader is Dr. Fiedler’s ruthless selec- 
tivity in omitting consideration of those 
novels which are outside what he re- 
gards as the tradition. It is thus a par- 
tial and analytic picture that he gives, 
rather than a full and synthetic one. 
The great liability of his approach is 
that he eliminates the peripheral, but 
nevertheless highly important, concerns 
of the American novelists—particularly 
the ethical and economic questions 
about American life that have led truly 
significant novelists, such as Howells, 
Twain, Lewis, Cather and many others, 
to ask the question whether American 
wealth is paying off spiritually. 

Within the confines of his own the- 
sis, Dr. Fiedler comes to some obvious 
conclusions that could be expected by 
anyone aware of our Puritan tradition. 
Prime among these is that the American 
novelist has failed to deal with adult 
heterosexual love and has become ob- 
sessed with death, incest and innocent 
homosexuality. Like Rip van Winkle, 
the typical male protagonist of Ameri- 
can fiction has studiously avoided “the 
confrontation of a man and woman 
which leads to the fall to sex, marriage, 
and responsibility.” Dr. Fiedler studies 
this evasion, in all of its ramifications, 
through a vast number of American nov- 
els, most of them cursed by a mediocrity 
that renders them worthy of no better 
fate than inclusion among case histories 


in a book such as this. 





Dr. Fiedler assumes that the Amer. 
can novel should have followed the 
European prototype. He is disturbed 
for instance, that Hawthorne’s The Scar. 
let Letter is “our Madame Bovary , , , 
a novel about adultery with adultery 
off-stage.” (His distorted misconception 
of the theme of The Scarlet Letter js 
typical of his erratic introspection.) 
Twain, Melville, Crane and Poe, he 
says, have been guilty of similar eya- 
sions. It does not seem to have entered 
his mind that these authors had other 
concerns than following the dictates of 
a foreign genre. American writers have 
as much a right to reject English and 
European ideas about what a_ novel 
should be, as they had the right to tum 
from romantic generalizations to the real 
problems of American life that the Civil 
War showed up. 

This is hardly a scholarly work. The 
author is far from objective about his 
material, and he more than occasionally 
hoots and sneers, volunteers shaky and 
irrelevant asides, and sinks to vulgar 
terminology and innuendo. The ram- 
bling and miscellaneous quality of his 
analysis gives the impression that Freud 
and Mencken have collaborated in re 
writing the chapter on love in Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Danret T. MrtcHetr 


New Maps of Hell: A Survey of Sci- 
ence Fiction, by Kingsley Amis. 
161 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


CIENCE FICTION, in Kingsley Amis 

definition, “is that class of prose nar- 
rative treating of a situation that could 
not arise in the world we know, but 
which is hypothesized on the basis of 
some innovation in science or technolo 
gy, or pseudo-science or pseudo-technol- 
ogy, whether human or extra-terrestrial 
in origin.” From this point, and after 
carefully distinguishing science fiction 
from fantasy (which flouts the rules of 
facts or presumptive facts), Mr. Amis 
launches into a vigorous, sophisticated 
critique of science-fiction writing. 

New Maps of Hell, which grew out 
of a series of lectures Amis delivered at 
Princeton in 1959 for the Christian 
Gauss Seminars in Criticism, traces the 
history of science fiction and surveys the 
work of past and present practitioners. 
The British author of several well re- 
ceived comic novels—Lucky Jim and 
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That Uncertain Feeling among them— 
Mr. Amis deplores the extravagant use 
of BEM’s Cbug-eyed monsters), mad sci- 
entists, crude sensationalism, the lack of 
humor and bad attempted humor. He 
feels that books by eminent authors in 
this field should not be tucked away in 
columns headed “Spaceman’s Realm” 
but should be reviewed with other vol- 
umes of general fiction. 

The most important purpose and use 
of science fiction according to Mr. Amis 
who is not a habitual writer of it Cas 
yet), “is a means of dramatising social 
inquiry, as providing a fictional mode in 
which cultural tendencies can be iso- 
lated and judged.” In other words, if I 
read him right with my mobile scan- 
ners, science fiction is satire on present 
deficiencies and extravagances in our so- 
ciety, projected into the future. We 
could certainly do with more of that. I 
doubt, however, that Mr. Amis’ polemi- 
cal survey is going to make any converts 
among the “nonaddicted,” but it is en- 
couraging to see a bit of celestial hell 
raised in a field that critics treat as a 
distant relative of literature. 

Georce A. Woops 


The Bean Eaters, by Gwendolyn 
Brooks. 71 pp. Harper. $3. 


Morning Worship and Other Poems, 
by Mark Van Doren. 128 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


_— WEEKS AGO, during a radio 
panel discussion on the arts, I heard 
one of those stock-in-trade phrases so 
commonly used nowadays by people 
who literally do not know what they 
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are talking about. “Frame of reference,” 
said one worked-up panelist, “you’ve got 
to have a frame of reference in order to 
understand art,” etc. He didn’t say 
where you could get one, and I suspect 
that he would have sneered at the no- 
tion that all you need to enjoy a work 
of art is your own humanity and the 
sensitivity which it includes. 

Here, then, are two books of poetry 
that do not require any special frames of 
reference to be understood and enjoyed 
by almost anyone who reads them. I 
have always felt (textbooks to the con- 
trary) that the effort expended to make 
poetry “understood” is in itself a great 
misunderstanding of the nature of po- 
etry, which, after all, contains its own 
way of knowing. But the incisive naivete 
of Gwendolyn Brooks and the manliness 
of Mark Van Doren, as expressed in the 
art and artfulness of these poems, are 
qualities that do not need footnotes to 
stand upon. They provide their own 
strength. 

Bronzeville, of course, is the central 
image in the world of Gwendolyn 
Brooks, a world which the little Casper 
Creeps cannot tolerate because of some- 
thing pathetically twisted inside them- 
selves. But as the man sent down by the 
Chicago Defender to Little Rock says: 
“The biggest News I do not dare/Tele- 
graph to the Editor’s chair: /“They are 
like people everywhere.’” Yet The Bean 
Eaters is not a versified social tract; it 
is part of the poetry of our common hu- 
manity. In fact, the book’s relevance to 
people—to individuals—is reminiscent of 
Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River An- 
thology. Gwendolyn Brooks, however, 
has much the finer gift of a purely lyri- 
cal quality; at least one poem, “The Egg 


Boiler” (almost “untypical” of her 
work), ought to become an anthology 
piece. 


As for Mark Van Doren, it would not 
be quite ethical to say that he is a Neg- 
lected Poct, because that would too 
much point up the stupidity of those 
who deliberately neglect him. Morning 
Worship is a remarkable book of poems 
—one of the best, I think, in a very long 
time. I do not even yearn (aside from 
the hard cash it may mean to Van 
Doren) that it should win this or that 
national prize, for in a sense, you can- 
not award prizes to a lifetime of long 
and lonely integrity, to the quiet 
strength of this man who has withstood 
all the fashions and vagaries of our time. 
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He has been true to himself, and you 
don’t pin gold stars on that—you experi- 
ence it through the communication of 
art. This book should, therefore, be 
taken as a whole, for it contains very 
much of a man’s entire life re-created in 
the form of authentic poetry—the 
achievement of permanence. 
TxHomas P. McDonneLL 


Literature and Western Man, by J. 
B. Priestley. 512 pp. Harper. 
$6.95. 


+ 


r. Priest.ey, in his Introduction, 

forestalls the accusation of schol- 
arly pretensions: he says that this is no 
scholarly work. Certainly there is a 
chance that one who is browsing 
through a bookstand would expect some- 
thing weighty, if he judged from the 
dust cover and blurb alone. And yet, 
Mr. Priestley has no scholarly reputa- 
tion; and what lifelong student of West- 
ern literature could encompass the scope 
suggested by this work in a mere 450 
pages? It is easy to be prejudiced by 
considerable suspicion. 

On the other hand, it is significant 
that many eminent men have written 
almost ecstatically on Mr. Priestley’s 
achievement in this work. 

Perhaps the above is sufficient excuse 
for attempting little judgment of the 
book beyond saying that within his 
chosen framework, Mr. Priestley has 
many wise and challenging things to 
say. He has a writer's practical judg- 
ment of others of his kind; instances too 
numerous to mention bear this out. 
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It is Mr. Priestley’s aim that is inter- 
esting and his conclusion that is sus- 
pect. His aim: “. . . ours is an age of 
supreme crisis, when the most desper- 
ate decisions have to be made, and... 
some account of Western man, in terms 
of the literature he has created and en- 
joyed, might help us to understand our- 
selves Cand doing the work has certain- 
ly helped me), and to realise where we 
are and how we have arrived here.” His 
conclusion: “Religion alone can carry 
the load, defend us against the de-hu- 
manizing collectives, restore true per- 
sonality.” He respects a man’s particu- 
lar religion, but he denies that “the par- 
ticular religion they profess, their 
Church greatly magnified, could save 
the situation. . . . I have no religion, 
most of my friends have no religion, 
very few of the major modern writers 
we have been considering have had any 
religion; and what is certain is that our 
society has none.” So, he says: “We 
must wait.” And how must we wait? 
“We can try to feel and think and be- 
have to some extent, as if our society 
were already beginning to be contained 
by religion . . .” Apparently, the litera- 
ture of Western man will help us in 
this big “as if.” 

Whatever its literary value, this work 
looks suspiciously like using literature as 
a desperate means to restore religion. 
And Mr. Priestley’s religion looks sus- 
piciously like a mere means to restore 
society. This will not do. The book is, 
however, stimulating in its breadth, 
with inevitable gaps that may be re- 
gretted but must be excused. Its pur- 
pose is noble; its conclusion, misguided. 


Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B. 


The Lifetime Reading Plan, by Clif- 
ton Fadiman. 318 pp. World. 
$3.75. 


a SEEMS THAT Mr. Fadiman’s original 

reading plan (This Week Magazine, 
April 12, 1959) aroused so much inter- 
est that we now have an expanded ver- 
sion. Included in this book are a sup- 
plementary bibliography, suggestions 
for further reading in depth, and those 
one hundred titles with appended es- 
says. 

The disclaimers to omniscience—with- 
out which no anthologist likes to appear 
in print—occur in the lead essay, “A 
Preliminary Talk with the Reader.” It is 
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Clifton Fadiman: Sincere and serious 


also here that the role of mentor is enun- 
ciated and the tone of the other essays 
is established. As a guide to beginners, 
the author is not only modest and sin- 
cere, he is serious. 

Here’s the Fadiman breakdown: The 
Beginning (Greek-Roman), 12 authors; 
The Middle Ages, 3; Plays, 5; Narra- 
tives, 33; Philosophy, Psychology, Poli- 
tics, Essays, 18; Poetry, 9; History, Bi- 
ography, Autobiography, 7; Some Con- 
temporaries, 8; and Miscellaneous, 5. 
The Medievalists (though some others 
appear elsewhere and Kristin Lavrans- 
datter is one of the narratives) are St. 
Augustine, Dante and Chaucer. The 
contemporaries are Frost, Eliot, Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, Maugham, E. M. 
Forster, Aldous Huxley and Malraux. 
Athens is the “most hopeful civilization 
the world has ever known,” and the 
statement that there is “some evidence 
[Aristotle] is being more closely studied 
today” occurs without reference to the 
Thomists. 

It can be said with equal justice that 
Clifton Fadiman has not maliciously 
concocted an anti-Catholic, anti-Judeo- 
Christian reading plan and that this is 
not the plan Frank Sheed would pro- 
pose. One is prepared in modern lists to 
encounter Flaubert, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Machiavelli and Marx no less than Wil- 
liam James, Dewéy and Freud. One 
notes as familiar the inclusion of Will 
Durant’s Story of Civilization and the 
exclusion from the secular canon of 
Mauriac, Maritain, Merton, Gironella, 
Waugh, Chesterton, Knox—St. Teresa 
of Avila, St. John of the Cross, Thomas 





a Kempis and as many more at random, 
Protestants will miss Barth and Dr. 
Schweitzer, to name but two. I happen 
also to miss Werfel, Cather, Bernard 
Berenson. 

Will we really know, after following 
this lifetime plan, “how we have 
emerged from 3,000 years of history”? 
The Bible is mentioned, and Bertrand 
Russell is not. Still, one should like to 
have Mr. Fadiman in for a cup of cof- 
fee and an evening’s discourse on that 
one truly stunning omission, St. Thom- 
as Aquinas. 

Cuarces G. Gros 


Bernanos: His Political Thought and 
Prophecy, by Thomas Molnar. 
202 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.95. 


Tt LATE Georges Bernanos was one 
of the most important figures in the 
Catholic intellectual movement in con- 
temporary France. Bernanos, who was 
born in 1888, passed his formative years 
in the period before World War I. Like 
so many of his generation, he spent the 
war years in the trenches. After the war, 
he carried on a business career and a 
career as essayist, political writer and 
novelist. After a tragic motorcycle acci- 
dent which left him crippled, Bernanos 
devoted himself exclusively to writing. 

His novels, such as the justly famed 
Diary of a Country Priest, his numerous 
political writings and his active cham- 
pioning of his political ideas served to 
make him a leading figure in the intel- 
lectual climate of modern France. His 
persistent discussion of controversial re- 
ligious and political ideas has made him 
one of the most influential, as well as 
the most read, of modern Catholic writ- 
ers. In a sense, his influence was as great 
as that of Paul Claudel, Francois Mau- 
riac or Charles Peguy. 

In the book under review, Professor 
Thomas Molnar of Brooklyn College 
analyzes Bernanos’ political thought. In 
many respects, his analysis is superb but 
it is inconclusive since Bernanos him- 
self was inconclusive in his political 
ideas. When asked his political afhlia- 
tion, Bernanos said that he was a mon- 
archist, but he supported none of the 
pretenders to the French throne. His 
vague espousal of monarchism led him 
to hate democracy and republican gov- 
ernment since he associated them with 
political institutions, ideas and men of 
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the Third Republic, which he despised. 


) His hatred of democracy caused him to 


support the anti-democratic and pseudo- 
monarchical |’Action Francaise. He left 
it, however, well before its condemna- 
tion by Pius XI. For a short time in the 
1930’s, Bernanos was attracted to the 
fascist movements but he later con- 
demned them, especially the govern- 
ments of Franco and Petain. Although 
one can sympathize and admire Ber- 
nanos for his courage in pointing out 
the obvious weaknesses of the Third Re- 
public and the Vichy Regime, which 
were corrupt, unchristian, and even in- 
human, one must, nevertheless, see a 
basic naivete and impracticality in his 
approach to politics and modern demo- 
cratic government. Molnar’s book is a 
sympathetic, comprehensive analysis of 
the complex political thought of one of 
the twentieth century's most enigmatic 
thinkers. 
Watter D. Gray 


Elements of Christian Philosophy, 
by Etienne Gilson. 358 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $6.95. 


a" EARLIER woRK by Gilson—Chris- 
tian Philosophy—considered all me- 
dieval philosophical schools from the 
beginning to the end of the Middle 
Ages. This work, however, deals exclu- 
sively with the system of St. Thomas. 
Since there are, of course, many intro- 
ductions to Thomistic philosophy, the 
publication of another such book can 
be justified only if it presents its subject 
matter in a new way. This is, indeed, 
the case. For these elements are strictly 
an exposition and explanation of the 
words of the Doctor Communis himself 
and disregard the several interpreta- 
tions by numerous commentators. None 
of them, in fact, is mentioned, neither 
Cajetan nor John of St. Thomas nor 
any other. Moreover, the general intent 
and individual passages in the work of 
St. Thomas are envisaged against the 
background of his times in a manner 
that could be achieved only by the emi- 
nent historian M. Gilson. 

One will not find any other work in 
which the relation of St. Thomas to his 
predecessors, the degree of his indebted- 
ness to them and the original use he 
made of their statements are rendered 
as clear as they are here. The author’s 
unparalleled knowledge of all that per- 
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tains to Christian philosophy enables 
him to point out precisely where St. 
Thomas followed and where he deviated 
from the views of his predecessors, not 
only Christian but also pagan, Arabian 
and Jewish. Of particular interest are 
the remarks on St. Thomas’ use of the 
Aristotelian texts. Not less important is 
the clarification of St. Thomas’ stand- 
point regarding the relation of philoso- 
phy and theology or of philosophical 
and revealed truth. The discussion of 
these questions is contained in the forty- 
two pages of the first part. 

Following the organization of the 
Summa Theologica, Part II deals with 
the existence of God, the metaphysical 
approaches to the knowledge of God 
and the essence of God. Part III is on 
being; Part IV, on man. There are fifty- 
eight pages of notes and six of bibliog- 
raphy, an index of names and one of 
subjects. 

Written in a fluent and readable style 
—though, of course, making certain de- 
mands on the reader—this book will 
prove an invaluable guide for anyone 
desirous of understanding the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas, but also for many 
who are already acquainted with it, for 
they, too, will discover ideas and facts 
that are new to them. Students and 
teachers alike should find the perusal of 
these elements highly profitable, since 
they will hardly encounter any other 
work that presents in so convincing and 
intelligible a manner the inner logic or 
architectonic of Thomistic thinking. 

Rupo.tF ALLERS 





Etienne Gilson: Inner logic of Thomism 


The Constitution of Liberty, by F. 
A. Hayek. 570 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. $7.50. 


| pomiecenee Hayex’s latest book is a 
massive effort to rethink what is per- 
haps the major concern of the contem- 
porary scene—the problem of liberty. 
Bypassing more transitory aspects of the 
present liberal-conservative debate, Hay- 
ek approaches his problem from three 
vantage points: first, the value of liberty 
and its meaning for society; second, the 
historical roots of the modern concep- 
tion of liberty and the corresponding 
development of law; and third, the 
meaning and possibility of freedom in 
the welfare state. In all three contexts, 
he culls relevant material from every 
conceivable discipline and, for the most 
part, forces the reader to view the con- 
temporary scene from a significantly 
different angle of vision than character- 
izes more partisan efforts in these areas. 

Hayek’s notion of liberty is best rep- 
resented as an “independence of the ar- 
bitrary will of another” and is best an- 
alyzed when placed over against the 
“related concept of coercion.” From the 
outset, he separates his view of liberty 
from such conceptions as “political lib- 
erty,” “inner freedom,” and “liberty 
considered as power to do what I want.” 
The first two notions Hayek sees as 
somewhat specialized and apt to cause 
confusion unless used in a qualified 
sense, whereas liberty in the sense of 
power, he views as basically a distortion 
of the true meaning of liberty. While 
Hayek admits that the uses of liberty 
are many, liberty itself is one. “The dif- 
ference between liberty and liberties is 
that which exists between a condition 
in which all is permitted that is not pro- 
hibited by general rules and one in 
which all is prohibited that is not expli- 
citly permitted.” But although liberty 
is one, Hayek does not claim for it the 
status of a disembodied eternal truth; 
on the contrary, his understanding of 
liberty presupposes a profound histori- 
cal conditioning. He states that “the 
case for individual freedom rests chiefly 
on the recognition of the inevitable ig- 
norance of all of us concerning a great 
many of the factors on whieh the 
achievement of our ends and welfare 
depends.” This ignorance is not due 
simply to a lack of information, but is 
rather the warp and woof of the human 
situation. Hayek has little patience with 
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those who affirm the sovereign power 
of reason as being able to work out ul- 
timate solutions in the affairs of men. 
He contends that we cannot achieve 
certainty in human affairs and “it is for 
this reason that, to make the best use of 
what knowledge we have, we must ad- 
here to rules which experience has 
shown to serve best on the whole, 
though we do not know what will be 
the consequences of obeying them in the 
particular instance.” 

While it is clear from the outset that 
Hayek is of an empirical rather than a 
rationalist bent, it isn’t until Part II of 
the book that he traces the historical 
lineage of his views. In a brilliant sec- 
tion, he clearly illustrates the political 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
with its roots in common law and its 
political philosophy expressed in experi- 
ential terms. His affection for this tra- 
dition of English liberalism, whether it 
be embodied in Hume, A. Smith, Burke 
or Madison, is nowhere more apparent 
than in his strong criticism of continen- 
tal liberalism, which he holds to be “led 
more by a desire to impose upon the 
world a preconceived rational pattern 
than to provide opportunity for free 
growth.” 

Hayek devotes the third part of his 
book to the issues that are currently the 
concern of much domestic political de- 
bate. In terms of the rise of the welfare 
state, which he laments, he analyzes so- 
cial security, taxation, housing, educa- 
tion and like problems. Dealing with 
matters most often subject to the high- 
ly emotive remarks of the political com- 
mentator, Hayek avoids resorting to 
simplistic analyses and indulging in 
superficial judgments, but rather main- 
tains the high level of discussion that 
he began in the more philosophically 
oriented sections. This is, in itself, no 
mean accomplishment. 

Due to his opposition to socialism and 
to the welfare state, particularly as pre- 
sented in his well known study, The 
Road to Serfdom, Hayek is usually 
styled a conservative in the contempo- 
rary American sense of that word. He 
vigorously denies that appellation in his 
postscript entitled “Why I am not a 
Conservative.” Seeing himself as a “lib- 
eral,” somewhat in the style of eight- 
eenth-century English liberalism—in- 
deed as an “Old Whig’—Hayek cites 
his opposition to conservatism as pro- 
ceeding from a host of the latter’s lia- 
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bilities. In this regard, he singles out, 
among others, its penchant for distrust- 
ing the new, its fondness for authority 
and its proneness to a strident national- 
ism. In effect, he gives no comfort to 
either liberals or conservatives. 

Whether Professor Hayek’s type of 
“liberalism” will come to the fore, re- 
mains to be seen, but certainly all con- 
temporary political orientations of what- 
ever stripe ought to come to grips with 
The Constitution of Liberty, for it is a 
sensitive and learned study and deserves 
a like response. 

Joun J. McDermorr 


The Objective Society, by Everett 
Knight. 137 pp. Braziller. $3.75. 


N° PERCEPTIVE reader of this critical 
commentary on the state of the 
intellectual in society will question Wil- 
liam Barrett’s observation in the intro- 
duction that Everett Knight coddles no 
one, that his tone is energetic and bel- 
ligerent, and that his shots are sprayed 
in all directions. 

The first few pages are symptomatic 
of the wide range of his targets. We are 
told that “the wisdom of the ancients 
was to have concentrated upon living, 
that of Christianity to have avoided liv- 
ing,” that “the hideous intolerance of 
the Church has few if any parallels in 
the history of China or in antiquity,” 
that “the instability of French govern- 
ment is not unconnected with the 
French fondness for ideas. The English- 
man’s success at compromise is one as- 
pect of his dislike of ideas,” that “our 
intellectuals have not only ceased to 
think, they consider it their duty not to 
think—their function being to compile 
facts out of which will emerge the 
Truth by immaculate conception”; that 
“the Englishman who has passed 
through the public schools and Oxford 
or Cambridge has received more an in- 
doctrination than an education. The 
political opinions of the British working 
man are apt to be sound more often 
than those of the intellectual. In Ameri- 
ca the reverse it true.” 

There is a central contention of this 
book, and Mr. Knight strikes this target 
many times if the reader will overlook 
the shots that are wide of the mark. The 
author's opinions range over a wide 
area; the wider the area, the more likely 
it is that they will stir up many hornets’ 


nests. Some statements are exaggerations 
and some quite silly; others are pro 
found and impale their victims like 
shrikes. If the reader will separate the 
more controversial judgments from the 
less, he will discover himself in commu- 
nication with a mind that searches out 
the philosophical roots of the fanati- 
cism for the bogus and mechanical “ob- 
jectivity” that permeates modern cul- 
ture. 

The modern crisis appears in the 
strange paradox of contemporary man 
wielding vast technological power over 
the cosmos of objects while tragically 
unable to control the human situation, 
It is a constant temptation to him to 
transfer the same concern and passion 
for objectivity—for the quantitative and 
the measurable in mathematical physics 
—to the province of the mysteriously hu- 
man, and to end in insoluble problems. 
Knight is most critical of this mental at- 
titude which reduces all reality to a 
world of objects that must be treated 
alike by the mind. While this attitude 
has produced marvelous discoveries, and 
those specifically in the non-human area, 
it has opened wide the deepest wounds 
of modern man. 

The spirit of objectivity manifests it- 
self also in a disengagement and non- 
involvement, a non-commitment which 
is almost identifiable with the modern 
intellectual. Just as the man who does 
not act is frequently called the prudent 
man, so the man who remains detached 
from political issues is the scholar. St. 
Thomas had something of interest for 
those who consider the first man pru- 
dent, and Everett Knight reserves some 
of his greatest scorn for the philosopher 
whose dimensions of reality are circum- 
scribed by the scientific. 

The reader will find this book stimu- 
lating and provocative and a source for 
many hours of vigorous discussion. 


Tuomas A. Wasser, S.J. 


Education and Moral Wisdom, by 
George N. Schuster. 146 pp. Har- 
per. $3.50. 


"1 EARNING and wisdom without mor- 
al purpose are unworthy of their 
lofty names.” Seldom has a theme been 
so apparent in a collection of such di- 
verse essays and addresses as are gath- 
ered in this book. Written over a pe- 
riod of fifteen years, they range from 
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addresses to students of Hunter College 
to sensitive and informative essays on 
literature, contemporary events and the 
problems of education. Retiring after 
twenty years as President of Hunter 
College of the City of New York, 
George Shuster, a former editor of Com- 
monweal, offers this book as a testament 
to his continued concern for the moral 
dimension in education. 

It is perhaps best to single out for 
comment the most representative work 
of the book. In the essay “What Is Edu- 
cation?” Shuster views education as an 
“awareness of the vital activity of the 
receptive, creative mind face to face 
with reality in the whole of its illusory 
overtness and its revealing conceal- 
ment.” He further indicates that it is 
not a simply logical wholeness that he 
seeks but rather one that is character- 
ized by its fidelity to real experience 
with all of its inconsistencies and para- 
doxes. Shuster is not oblivious of the 
entire spectrum of possible interpreta- 
tions of reality, and he fully attests to 
the presence of positions quite foreign 
to his own. Indeed, he states that “the 
conviction that we are of the warp and 
woof of the here and now, and have no 
wedding garment for the feast else- 
where, has been freely arrived at by 
men of genius. The university must re- 
spect their testimony. It must have full 
liberty to attest to that respect.” But, on 
the other hand, Shuster is equally ada- 
mant in his plea that the American uni- 
versity concern itself with the dimen- 
sion of theology and the significance of 
religious experience. 

He approaches this problem of reli- 
gion in the American university from 
another vantage point in his essay “On 
Catholic Education.” Here, his main 
contention is directed at the Catholic 
penchant for duplicating facilities, even 
whole universities, for he denies the 
soundness of the position that the need 
for broader pastoral care justifies more 
and more Catholic educational institu- 
tions. On the contrary, “to assume that 
because able and sagacious religious 
pour out their heart’s blood in the effort 
to keep institutions going, the holiness 
of their graduates or their ability to 
move to the forefront of the scholarly 
procession will be guaranteed, is to run 
afoul of statistics.” He adds, somewhat 
ironically, that the often restricted hor- 
izons of these Catholic institutions do 
more to “undermine sincerity of reli- 
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gious conviction than does exposure to 
the wide and admittedly wicked world.” 
In this, of course, he is right. 

For Shuster the solution to the over- 
all problem is twofold. First, strengthen 
existing Catholic institutions so that 
they unquestionably excel in their var- 
ied endeavors. He praises the contribu- 
tion already made within the Catholic 
framework and sketches some sugges- 
tions as to how to preserve and intensi- 
fy this work. His second approach is 
directed at improving facilities for a 
genuine religious ferment at secular in- 
stitutions. Stating clearly that an over- 
worked chaplain or the perfunctory ac- 
tivities of ‘a religious club is not the 
answer, Shuster holds that “a hundred 
Campion Houses serving institutions as 
diverse as Harvard and Pennsylvania 
State would not merely take care of the 
spiritual needs of vast numbers of 
young men and women destined to oc- 
cupy positions of leadership but would 
bring Catholic learning into a totally 
different relationship to American intel- 
lectual life.” 

Doctor Shuster’s book affords us an 
insight into various facets of a Christian 
humanism at work. We can agree with 
his publisher that “the book is written 
with grace, understanding and humor 
and will offer as much to the general 
reader as to the professional educator.” 

Joun J. McDermorr 


Atlas of the Classical World, by A. 
A. M. Van der Hayden and H. H. 
Scullard. 221 pp. Nelson. $15. 


Shorter Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. 
Grollenberg, O.P. Translated by 
Mary F. Hedlund. 196 pp. Nel- 
son. $3.95. 


HIRD IN A distinguished series of 

Nelson Atlases, The Atlas of the 
Classical World is a companion volume 
to the well-established Atlas of the Bible 
and Atlas of the Early Christian World. 
This volume follows the same style as 
the previous two, and it may be said at 
once, enthusiastically, that it maintains 
the high standard set by them. 

The book consists of a series of maps 
and photographs, including many mag- 
nificent air photographs, with a contin- 
uous text linking them together, besides 
rather full captions to the photographs. 
The table of contents gives a synoptic 


view of the text and maps, and the in- 
dex is followed by short notes on the 
plates. 

There is an abundance of subject mat- 
ter covered by both maps and plates. 
Imagination and ingenuity have been 
shown, as in the map of the Roman Em- 
pire under Augustus for which liberal 
use has been made of quotations from 
the Monumentum Ancyranum, Augus- 
tus’ official record of his exploits. Among 
the many effective maps are those show- 
ing the Roman road system, the layout 
of fleets and armies, and maps indicat- 
ing birthplaces of writers in Greek and 
Latin. Page 183 is an excellent example 
of how much surprising information can 
be neatly provided in map form. 

The plates give special emphasis to 
topography and artefacts, from temples 
to coins. Effective use is made, as the 
Foreword remarks, of a technique simi- 
lar to that of television, starting with a 
general, usually aerial, view of an area 
and then gradually bringing the camera 
closer until one gets a full close-up shot. 
Where models exist, reconstructing 
what are now ruins, these are shown, 
together with sketches. 

All in all, from the gorgeous colored 
photograph on the dust jacket to the last 
plate and the last word of the text, there 
is a vast treasure of important, useful, 
beautiful and even entertaining materi- 
al. But it must be noted that the quality 
of the maps is far below that of Kiepert’s 
and Grundy’s Atlases. Surely a volume 
of this sort, with this title, should con- 
tain a first-class map and gazetteer of 
each of the principal classical lands, 
whereas, in fact, the nearest one comes 
to it is a good but small general map of 
the Aegean basin. Too, the index omits 
many minor but interesting towns. Since 
the Atlas is not aimed particularly at the 
specialist but is presumably intended 
for students among others, there is much 
that they will wish to know and will not 
find here. This is all the more of a pity 
because such information could so easily 
have been provided. For Italy there is 
no contour map at all; or if there is, your 
reviewer did not find it. The book is 
really of the species “anthology” rather 
than of the species “dictionary.” It is 
not easy, until one already knows-what 
is in it, to find what one wants. 

This perhaps limits the value of the 
book for those such as schoolmasters 
who wish to look up a particular point 
in a hurry. But, as we said above, the 
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book is best regarded as an anthology 
into which one can dip at will and find 
enjoyment. For this purpose—although, 
as in all anthologies, many of one’s fa- 
vorite pieces are missing—and also as a 
book of leisurely reference, it may be 
warmly commended to all libraries from 
high school upwards, and to private 
readers, from those who have no Latin 
and no Greek to those of varying de- 
grees of expertise. The professional class- 
ical scholar will find much of use and 
interest. 

The Shorter Atlas of the Bible is the 
same type of work as the foregoing, al- 
though it is of normal book size and 
will fit onto anyone’s shelves. Most of 
the comments made on the Classical 
Atlas apply here, too. The Foreword 
claims that this is not simply a shortened 
version of the Atlas of the Bible, and 
this is substantially true. It has been re- 
cast, though naturally much of the same 
material has been used, and more space 
proportionately seems to have been giv- 
en to the New Testament. The general 
style of the book is the same as that of 
its predecessors, but perhaps the text 
has gained slightly in importance, and 
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certainly it is usually easier to refer from 
it to the plates than vice versa. 

The real gain of this Atlas is that it 
is handy: one does not need to clear the 
decks in order to use it. It may well be, 
in fact, that it would be feasible to use 
it in class, with each student having a 
copy; cerainly, anyone reading the Bible 
would do well to have it by his side. 
Perhaps the other two Atlases in the 
major series will soon also be accompa- 
nied by shorter versions. They would be 
welcome. 

Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


Born Free: A Lioness of Two Worlds, 
by Joy Adamson. 221 pp. Pan- 
theon. $4.95. 


NCE UPON A TIME, there was a lion 
cub who grew up with people. 

Her name was Elsa, but she was so cud- 
dly—even when her weight reached 300 
pounds—that Flopsy, Mopsy or Cotton- 
tail might have been a more appropriate 
name. The story of her life almost 
makes Peter Rabbit and The Jungle 


Book sound like treatises on zoology. 





Mrs. Adamson and her husband, 
George, a game warden in Kenya, reared 
three orphaned lion cubs. Unlike most 
other lion fanciers, the Adamsons were 
able to give their pets almost complete 
freedom around their outpost home, 
With wild elephants on the rifle range 
every night anyway, three loose lion 
cubs didn’t bother the few neighbors. 

When they became outweighed as 
well as outnumbered by lions, the Ad- 
amsons sold two of them to a zoo. They 
kept Elsa, the smallest and most affec- 
tionate. Instinctively housebroken, Elsa 
liked to sleep with one big paw resting 
on George’s cot. When troubled, she 
comforted herself by sucking on Joy's 
thumbs, like a baby with a pacifier. 

Elsa has charming manners; no matter 
for how short a time we have been sepa- 
rated, she will greet us ceremoniously, 
walking from one to the other, rubbing 

her head against us while miaowing in a 

low tone. 


Reaching her full growth didn’t alter 
Elsa’s affectionate nature, but the Adam- 
sons realized she must return to the 
wild. George patiently taught her to 
hunt for herself, then found an unin- 
habited area where she could safely be 
left to live. The Adamsons camped there 
with her for weeks, gradually dissolving 
Elsa’s dependence on them. 

Now they visit her every few weeks. 
She comes into camp for a good snug: 
gle, then goes back to the lion business. 
Except for her relationship with the 
Adamsons, Elsa is a true lion, capable 
of slaying a buffalo for breakfast. The 
fascinating narrative ends with her find- 
ing a mate and giving birth to cubs. 

If this all sounds anthropomorphic, 
wait till you see the many photographs 
of Elsa sleeping on her back in a bed, 
romping at the beach, helping to un- 
load the truck—just as if the M-G-M 
talent scouts were watching. 

Ricuarp P. Frissie 


This Is Rome: A Pilgrimage in 
Words and Pictures, by Fulton J. 
Sheen, Yousuf Karsh and H. V. 
Morton. 142. pp. Hawthorn. 
$4.95. 


Nico’s Holiday, by Henri Daniel- 
Rops. 48 pp. Summit Press. $3. 


N BOTH of these books a schoolboy, 
one from the United States and the 
other from France, is on tour of the 
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Eternal City and climaxes his visit with 
an audience with the Holy Father— 
Pope John XXIII for the American lad 
and Pope Pius XII for the French 
youngster. The boys had expert guides: 
an American bishop for one and a mon- 
signor of the Papal Secretariat of State 
for the other. 

An imposing trio collaborated to pro- 
duce This Is Rome. Bishop Sheen con- 
ducted his grandnephew on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome and wrote the Introduction, 
H. V. Morton described the places vis- 
ited and Yousuf Karsh took the pictures. 
Two thousand years of Rome are cov- 
ered: the Rome of the Caesars, the 
Rome of the Apostles, the Rome of the 
Pilgrims and the Rome of Today. 

Anyone who has read Morton’s A 
Traveller in Rome or any of his other 
absorbing travel books knows of his deep 
knowledge of the people, times, places, 
institutions and monuments he writes 
about, and also of his admirable choice 
of unusual details. In the present work, 
although a compressed narrative, he 
writes vividly and with reverence and 
humor. 

Equal to the word pictures are the 
photographs taken by the world-famous 
photographer Yousuf Karsh who ac- 
companied Bishop Sheen. The black 
and white pictures especially, the play 
of light and shadow and the unusual 
angles delight a photographer’s heart. 
These black and white photographs are 
more sharply reproduced than are the 
pages in color. 

Except for excursions to the cata- 
combs and the Colosseum, Nico’s Holi- 
day, a selection of the Catholic Chil- 
dren’s Book Club, is centered on Vati- 
can City. The boys’ choir, of which 
Nico was a member, went to Rome to 
join with other groups to sing before 
the Holy Father. But Nico was kept at 
home with the mumps. Secretly he 
wrote a letter to Pope Pius XII and in 
due time a papal diplomat came to 
Nico’s home with an invitation to Nico 
from the Holy Father himself to visit 
him. The story of the boy and what he 
saw and learned are told in the usual 
simple and charming style of Henri 
Daniel-Rops. The photographic artistry 
of the pictures, taken by Gerald Mau- 
rois, is excellent also, but unfortunately 
their reproduction is not always as clear 
as it might be. 

One who has been to Rome will miss 
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Japanese Bugaku dancing: illustration from ‘“The Bridge of the Brocade Sash” 


and Castel Sant’Angelo, the Pieta of 
Michelangelo and the Pantheon or St. 
Mary of the Martyrs. And one hopes 
that the Bishop and the Monsignor took 
the boys to Piazza Navona. 


BrorHer Wiit1AM Mane, C.S.C. 


The Bridge of the Brocade Sash: 
Travels and Observations in Ja- 
pan, by Sacheverell Sitwell. 314 
pp. World. $8.50. 


bi jeve TRAVEL BOOK is always a difficult 
species to handle. Since the cult of 
Anglo-European supremacy admits, at 
the least, an inferior “other” culture 
(the Greeks called their “other” bar- 
barians; we prefer the euphemism “ori- 
ental”) and, at the most, an unfathom- 
able one, Western observers comfort 
themselves with an indulgence in the 
quaint artifacts of the non-European 
world, secure in the belief that what is 
not worthless outside of the Anglo- 
European orbit is mysterious. 


Consequently, the typical “oriental” 
travel book reads like a spatial extension 
of the little curio shop around the cor- 
ner, filled with brocades, jade Buddhas 
and exotic porcelains, and sustained 
like Xanadu, with unfathomable _per- 
fumes—more to be imported than con- 
fronted. Sacheverell Sitwell, an un- 
ashamed dilettante with a penchant for 
constructing incomplete sentences, does 
not disappoint his tradition. 

In rambling, often florid prose, re- 
plete with the sensuous verbal devices 
of the English romanticists, Mr. Sitwell 
evokes a familiar impression of Japan: 
picturesque gardens, water colors, minia- 
tures and the traditional accoutrements 
of the tea ceremony. Nowhere is visible 
the peculiar character and genius of the 
Japanese people behind the surface 
forms of their arts. i 

This is not to deny that the fuller 
meaning of a society can be confronted 
through its artifacts: there are many ex- 
cellent works on Japanese theatre and 
Japanese poetry which forge an access- 
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ible path into the sensitivities and trage- 
dies of the universal man. Nor is it to 
deny that art is the legitimate object of 
its own study. But in either case, it 
must be approached with reference to 
the specifically human condition of 
which it is an experience. Mr. Sitwell 
is not the man for this job; he is uncom- 
fortable, almost embarrassed, in the 
presence of human problems; as a re- 
sult, what might be a genuine aesthetic 
experience is reduced, in its communica- 
tion, to a tedious description of trivia. 
For the collector of miscellaneous in- 
formation on the minutiae of exotic 
forms, The Bridge of the Brocade Sash 
will have some value; for the historian, 
it will serve as engaging evidence that 
the spirit of Kipling is persistent. But 
the sophisticated general reader will 
emerge from the gardens and castles of 
Japan not much better for the trip. 
Micwaer E. Scuirrz 


The Long Adventure, by Franz 
Weyergans. Translated by Jo- 
seph Cunneen. 134 pp. Regnery. 
$3.50. 


ao THIS MEDITATION on the length, 
depth and breadth of married life, 
Franz Weyergans is absorbed in the 
wonder of that double journey which is 
marriage—a journey toward union with 
the beloved and union with God. With 
quick strokes and sharp insight, he first 
describes the woman’s part in marriage, 
marveling at wives who do not let the 
exhaustive demands of child care and 
housekeeping prevent them from find- 
ing time to read, listen to their hus- 
band’s confidences and receive their vis- 
itors with a ready smile. “Ultimately,” 
Weyergans points out, “woman’s voca- 
tion is that of praise. She must achieve 
an everlasting ‘gloria’ in her home where 
the order and vitality she has given 
penetrate each life.” 

As a couple grows in oneness, the 
man carries the love of his home and his 
wife wherever he goes: “A man has a 
unique approach to his work when he 
knows that far away his wife follows 
him in her thoughts.” It is really in his 
work, the author continues, that a man 
brings his love to completion; when he 
gives himself to his task, he transforms 
his love into action. 

But love does not exist only for this 
world; each partner in marriage is 
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meant to strengthen the other’s progress 
toward God. Some can give themselves 
to God at the very beginning of their 
lives, but those who choose marriage are 
choosing, without realizing it, a com- 
panion to lead them to heaven. 

Any way to the Creator entails arid- 
ity and a “dark night.” Those who are 
married must not expect that their love 
will not have moments of dryness and 
“hollow hours.” “Fidelity,” says author 
Weyergans, “is nothing but the sur- 
mounting of this aridity, getting through 
that stony stretch.” Rearing children, 
too, has its periods of aridity, “its de- 
feats and discoveries, dryness and ful- 
fillment, irritations and exaltations.” 

In conclusion Weyergans considers 
the adventure of friendships between 
families and suggests that every family 
has its own characteristic way of glorify- 
ing God. One home may be an example 
of sincerity; another, of hospitality; a 
third, of generosity; and a fourth, per- 
haps, of serenity. 

To all of Weyergans’ meditation on 
married life, there is an arresting Euro- 
pean flavor that piques the imagination 
of the more action-oriented American. 
This quality and the author’s profound 
understanding of the vocation of mar- 
riage make this an excellent book for 
couples to read aloud, reflectively, to 
each other. 

Masrcery Frissie 


Family Man, by Eugene S. Geissler. 
157 pp. Fides. $3.50. 


HE pPrEcES here collected reflect ma- 
turely upon what it means to be a 
member of a family of the human fam- 
ily under Christ. The family man dwells 
in a valley often of tears, but it is well 
to be told—as Geissler tells simply and 
directly—that they dry and are yet the 
source of life’s meaning. To avoid, how- 
ever, any temptation to vanity among 
his male readers, Geissler’s opening 
acknowledgment reads: “If the father 
of twelve is privileged, it is above all be- 
cause he has met a valiant woman.” 
Eugene Geissler’s best mode is that 
of clear-cut conviction. “A man’s life 
should keep going up, and up, not flat- 
ten out like a snail’s.” “Life has its 
high points, but death is the highest.” 
Such writing makes us aware of one of 
the most difficult of things, the truth of 
truism; the world today of all days needs 





that awareness, especially when the 
truth centers on Geissler’s theme: 


In the normal course of events, the hus. 
band becomes father and then the father 
becomes family man in a gradual and 4}. 
most imperceptible progress toward the liy- 
ing out of his vocation . . . the sweetness 
of being husband remains and so do the 
joys of fatherhood, even while the broad. 
ening out and the deepening down of life’s 
experience leads into a world of suffering 
and sacrifice. ... 


Given this theme, which cannot suf- 
fer from spirited repetition, we are in 
the presence of things which matter. 

The separate selections of Family 
Man are divided five each under the 
headings, “Impressions” and “Reflec- 
tions.” The first are rather like person- 
al parables. Man, the father of the fam- 
ily, is caught in the act of daily things, 
shoveling snow, mixing paint, annoyed 
with a new puppy, enjoying those near- 
est and dearest, out of sorts with wife 
or child, or riding a bus. Each selection 
speaks to the imagination in a moving 
way, rising to the reality behind these 
unique things: man’s need as family 
man to adapt, to scale himself down 
without losing perspective, to keep 
charity's control over impulse. ‘Two are 
memorable: “Annie of Happy Memory” 
and “The Day of the Long Night.” In 
their economy, control and dignity, they 
remind one of Ben Jonson’s epitaphs, 
especially “On My First Daughter.” 

The “Reflections” in the second half 
say in profoundly simple terms what the 
first pieces were saying in humanly sim- 
ple terms, yet their difference is only 
of degree. The latter especially have 
something which is rather rare—an ob- 
jectivity that is vitally subjective. One 
selection tells with fresh insight what 
the Holy Family means for family life 
today. Another tells of the meaning of 
adolescence; another, of “Authority in 
the Home’; the last and richest, “In the 
Image of Christ,” of the content of suf- 
fering for the family man: it is a chal- 
lenge to the dignity of his vocation. 

Still, there is no flourish in Family 
Man. “If there is anything in it of 
worth,” Eugene Geissler writes in his 
Preface, “it would be in the nature of 
an insight or two, my premise being 
that one good insight is still worth, in 
the subtle area of human living, a 
thousand facts.” In this devotion to the 
human theme, his meaning really ex- 
ceeds the bare words on his pages. 

Hersert Burke 
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aprAic Cotum is the most loved of contemporary Irish 

writers. Many of his early lyrics have so captured the plain 
yeopl’s fancy that they have passed into the common stock 
of the national heritage and are now quoted without ack- 
nowledgment. Lines from “The Old Woman of the Roads” 
and “Cradle Song” especially, appear on calendars, wall 
plaques and souvenirs without mention of his name. Once 
when he came to a gathering in this rural neighbourhood, we 
asked a local traditional folksinger to give a rendering of “She 
Moved Through the Fair,” and a school-mistress who was 
present recited another of his poems. Colum listened with a 
twinkle in his eyes, telling us afterwards that several lines in 
both compositions were altered to suit the convenience of 
singer and reciter. But it is given to few men to see their work 
pass into the folklore of their country in their own lifetime. 
So many of his lovely haunting lines have passed into the 
literary life-stream of his people, and this, in itself, is a meas- 
ure of his greatness. 

The first time I heard Colum himself recite his own poems 
was in a New York apartment to a small group. It was an ex- 
perience that put to shame the arts of radio and television. 
Someone mentions a title and he asks with simplicity, “Will I 
give it to you?” He recites always from memory, no pose, no 
declamation, just a friendly, appealing glance around the 
circle. But it is music without benefit of instruments, as he 
measures out the rhythm with intense concentration and a 
slight movement of the head. He has a prodigious memory 
quite unimpaired by age. On that memorable evening he gave 
us that long poem on an Albanian chieftain, inspired by an 
inscription discovered in an Irish midland graveyard. Among 
the guests was an Albanian woman who understood the im- 
plications of every line in that poem better than anyone else 
in the room. She was so moved by the recital that when he 
ended she ran impulsively to kiss the poet. 

Colum is loved, too, because he is the only survivor now 
amongst us of a vanished age. Born in 1881, he began his 
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literary career in the full tide of the renascence of Irish letters. 
He was a founder and contributor to the first amateur theatre 
in Dublin. His early plays were The Land, The Fiddler's 
House, Thomas Muskerry. This was the theatre later taken 
over by Yeats and Lady Gregory to become the famed Abbey 
Theatre. “To the day my wife died,” Colum says ruefully, 
“she never forgave me for giving up that theatre.” The poet 
enjoyed the personal friendship of all the giants of that great 
epoch: J. M. Synge, Lennox Robinson, A. E. and James 
Joyce, whom he steadfastly and charitably befriended. He was 
familiar, too, with the pioneers of the Gaelic League and 
the 1916 patriots. Excepting Sean O’Casey, who was a com- 
parative late-ccomer to the Abbey stage and who lives in 
exile, Colum has survived them all, so that he is a precious 
link with our immediate past and with the splendour of the 
early days of the present century, the period that shaped 
modern Ireland. He talks with intimate knowledge of all these 
men who are now only revered names to most of us. Referring 
to his survival value, he himself says with his habitual mis- 
chievous look, “I can hardly believe it myself sometimes!” 

I do not pretend to give here a complete survey of his dis- 
tinguished contribution to literature. One of his great ex- 
periences was when he went to Hawaii in 1923 at the invita- 
tion of the Hawaiian Legislature to make a survey of the 
native folklore and reproduce it in stories for Hawaiian chil- 
dren. The result was Hawaiian Tales and Legends. But he 
has written ten or eleven other books for children, several 
novels, many short stories, essays, a large number of collections 
of poems and he has edited A Treasury of Irish Folklore, one 
of the best bedside books imaginable. 

But even if he had never written a line, he would be loved 
for his personality: courteous and tolerant, companionable, a 
first-rate talker with a lively, glancing humour, he is especially 
the writer’s friend. Paternal towards beginners, he discusses 
with candour the mechanics of publication, contracts and 
royalties. Survivors are given to mourning over the past, but 
not so Colum who still has the gaiety, the optimism and the 
eagerness of youth. His mind still teems with poetry he wants 
expressed and book projects in the making. A couple of years 
ago, my husband accompanied him to the county Galway 
plain where the legendary epic battle of Moytura is tradition- 
ally said to have taken place, because Colum was about to 
write a poem describing the battle. On a subsequent visit here 
I asked him, “How’s the Battle of Moytura going?” “I haven’t 
begun it yet—too many other things in the way first.” 

These are the considerations that make his latest book The 
Life of Arthur Griffith such a literary event. Crown_Pub- 
lishers have brought out the American edition. It is a book 
for which there was a great need. No life of Arthur Griffith, 
one of the chief founders of the Republic of Ireland, had been 
written, whereas biographies are available of all the other con- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Mark Twain-Howells Letters: The 
Correspondence of Samuel L. 
Clemens and William D. How- 
ells, 1872-1910, edited by Henry 
Nash Smith and William M. Gib- 
son. Belknap Press of Harvard 


University Press. Two volumes, 
948 pp. $20 the set. 


Nn 1912, on the occasion of Howells’ 

seventy-fifth birthday, Henry James 
assured him in a letter that “Your really 
beautiful time will come.” If James 
meant that a time would come when our 
critical intelligence would learn to as- 
sess properly Howells’ unique contribu- 
tion to our understanding of our na- 
tional life, then the 1950’s, which gave 
us countless articles on Howells and an 
average of almost a book a year on him, 
are, if not the beautiful time itself, then 
at least the promise that it is not so very 
far away. No one, on the other hand, 
would ever have felt the need to predict 
a beautiful time for Twain; for although 
it is true that in recent years we have 
tended to re-define what is of particular 
value in him for us, it is also true that 
at no time have we allowed him to lapse 
into the limbo of unread “literary his- 
tory.” It has perhaps been a relatively 
long time since anyone has been so 
unsophisticated as to respond to Twain 
solely as a funnyman (“persistently 
glorified as a mere buffoon,” was the 
way Twain put it in a letter to How- 
ells). But it has not been such a long 
time since we have managed to free our- 
selves of H. L. Mencken’s characteriza- 
tion of Howells as “an Agnes Repplier 
in pantaloons”—which ought to remind 
us once again how irresponsibly deflec- 
tive the phrase-maker can be. 

The two handsome volumes of cor- 
respondence between this splendid pair 
(681 communications, covering the 
years 1872-1910, over half published for 
the first time) are the record, primarily, 
of a warm, intense and durable friend- 
ship. The reader who comes to this col- 
lection expecting, reasonably enough, 
that the correspondence of two literary 
artists will shed some light on their lit- 
erary intentions will be disappointed. 
Only when two artists are consciously 
trying to forge a literary theory, as in 
some of the letters between Ford Madox 
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Ford and Joseph Conrad, or when one 
writer touches another’s critical sore-spot, 
as when F. Scott Fitzgerald incited 
Thomas Wolfe to write his impassioned 
“Flaubert me no Flauberts” letter, will 
correspondence between writers offer 
any really valuable insights into the cre- 
ative processes. Neither condition ob- 
tains in the Twain-Howells correspond- 
ence. Howells, as one of the best lit- 
erary critics of his time, with a spectrum 
of appreciation ranging from Jane Aus- 
ten to Zola, could hardly be expected to 
discuss the composition of his own books 
with a man who, though no matter how 
great a writer in his own right, could 
find little or no value in James, George 
Eliot, Jane Austen and Hawthorne. 
Twain customarily read Howells’ books 
in print and invariably liked them, al- 
though I suspect that his avowed passion 
for Howells as a writer (“You are really 
my only author! I am restricted to you; 
I wouldn’t give a damn for the rest”) 
stemmed in no small part from his love 
for the man. Twain, on the other hand, 
so completely trusted Howells’ critical 
sense (“I don’t know any other person 
whose judgment I could venture to take 
fully and entirely”) that no discussion 
ever arose. All through his mature writ- 
ing career, Twain could depend on 
Howells’ editorial help through the vari- 
ous stages of the production of his books. 
How much he trusted Howells’ judg- 
ment and how grateful he was for it can 
be seen in the following passage from a 
letter written on January 18, 1876: 


There [never] was man in the world so 
grateful to another as I was to you day be- 
fore yesterday, when I sat down .. . to 
set myself to the dreary & hateful task of 
making final revision of Tom Sawyer, & 
discovered, upon opening the package of 
MS that your pencil marks were scattered 
all along. This was splendid, & swept away 
all labor. Instead of reading the MS, I 
simply hunted out the pencil marks & 
made the emendations which they sug- 
gested. 


If one knew Twain and Howells only 
from their more famous books, he might 
well wonder wherein existed the basis 
for a long and beautiful friendship. But 
these two men did have, despite their 
obvious and striking temperamental dif- 
ferences, much in common. They were 


about the same age; both had practically 
no formal education; they had both 
spent boyhoods in small midwestern 
towns; each had a semi-invalid wife 
whom he loved but enjoyed presenting 
to the other as the domineering force in 
the family; both were democratic and 
anti-imperialist; each lived to suffer the 
incalculable grief of losing children; and 
both had a towering respect for the 
profession of letters. But it is, in the final 
analysis, the differences between them, 
their special qualities, that give to this 
collection its particular interest and per- 
haps can help us to understand why 
we never lost Twain and had to redis- 
cover Howells. 

In commenting on “the tempera- 
mental difference” between Twain and 
himself, Howells wrote ‘Twain in 1904: 
“You are dramatic and unconscious; 
you count the thing more than your 
self; I am cursed with consciousness to 
the core, and can’t say myself out.” This 
is too customarily self-deprecating to 
constitute the whole truth, but it does 
indicate a useful direction. ‘Twain’s let- 
ters—usually longer than Howells’, more 
emotionally explosive, less inhibited rhe- 
torically—do dominate this collection, 
much as Twain dominates Howells in 
the photograph which serves as the 
frontispiece to the first volume. In this 
marvelous photo (taken at Stormfield in 
1909), it is Twain with his rumpled 
white suit, wild hair, ferocious mous- 
tache, stave in hand and greater height 
who catches the eye. (In time, however, 
one comes to appreciate what is durable 
in the other’s neat dark suit, the bald 
head, the manly but disciplined mous- 
tache, the hat in hand.) From his very 
first communication, a frantically warm 
appeal for help for a poet whom he has 
never met but “who is a good fellow and 
has hard luck,” ‘Twain engages us, even 
captivates us. And throughout these two 
volumes we find it very easy to give our- 
selves to this man of passionate response, 
not only when it has been generously 
brought into play by the plight of a 
young sculptor or by the spectacle of his 
“grotesquely absurd and heart-breaking- 
ly pathetic” brother, Orion, but even 
when it is excessive and self-dramatiz- 
ing. We can respond to Twain’s passion- 
ate explosions even when the target is 
not worthy of the cannon because we 
recognize, in Howells’ words, that they 
emanate from “an indignant sense of 
right and wrong, a scorn of all affecta- 
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tion arid pretense, and an ardent hate of 
meanness and injustice.” What is valu- 
able in this man (and in that part of our 
national consciousness of which he re- 
minds us) we recognize immediately: it 
is the hopeful heart crying out for life 
to be better than it is, to be better, per- 
haps, than it can be. It is our often naive 
but infinitely worthy desire to make liv- 
ing more livable. 

But the value of Howells’ modulated 
will, his enormous understanding of 
commonplace realities, his quiet sense of 
life’s limitations—these, being cumula- 
tive and undramatic, engage us only 
gradually. For those who mistake the 
quiet for the lukewarm, there will be no 
engagement at all. In the same way that 
one becomes aware that the man with 
Twain in the photograph mentioned 
above is not his butler, so too can one 
come to admire Howells’ marvelously 
poised mind as it emerges from the 
shadow cast by Twain’s moral vitality. 
We are delighted by the inventiveness 
of the vituperation that Twain heaped 
on Bret Harte’s head (who wasn’t much 
of a man), but it is Howells who re- 
minds us that “no man knows till he’s 
tried how absurdly he'll act,” and then 
with characteristic good sense concludes, 
“but I wish Harte had not been tried.” 
When a poet of no talent whatsoever 
wrote a wholly unauthorized dedication 
to Howells in such a way as to make 
it seem as though Howells endorsed his 
poetry, Twain screamed for Howells to 
stomp on “this literary louse.” Howells 
admitted that the man was an “incredi- 
ble wretch,” but the price of setting the 
record straight was too high: it could not 
be done “without ruining him in the 
community where he lives.” In old age, 
Twain felt that only death would free 
him from the raging anguish of recol- 
lected loss, but Howells knew that “as 
the years pass we like to renew our grief 
for the lost, which is all we have left 
of them, and like to feel our hearts bleed 
again,” and that although another's grief 
can wring our hearts, “we can bear our 
own after [a]while,” because otherwise 
we could not go on living. The death of 
his daughter Susy was for Twain a ma- 
levolent, cruel, remorseless “dispensa- 
tion,” to be described to Howells in 
terms of outrage and painful anger. 
Howells could only say that he lay down 
beside his daughter’s grave “and expe- 
rienced what anguish a man can live 
through.” The difference, I suppose, is 
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that for Twain, death was a rotten trick; 
for Howells, it was a tragic fact. It is 
the outraged optimist who talks of “the 
damned human race.” For Howells, who 
knew something of the limits of human 
achievement, it is, after all, the “only 
human race.” 

I would like to say finally that these 
are beautifully edited volumes. The an- 
notation is full enough to satisfy any 
specialist, but not so excessive, I should 
think, as to wear out the patience of the 
general reader. Problems which require 
lengthy explanation have been wisely 
put into an appendix. Background infor- 
mation is given in such a way that one 
feels that he is reading a biography of 
the two men rather than a collection of 
letters. Twain and Howells were not 
only fortunate in having each other as 
friends but fortunate as well in having 
as editors two such excellent scholars as 
Professors Henry Nash Smith and Wil- 
liam M. Gibson. 

Seymour L. Gross 


Paul Elmer More, by Arthur Hazard 


Dakin. 416 pp. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $7.50. 


ul DISINTERRED intelligence,” one 

friend and collaborator called 
P. E. More. That great American critic 
must have seemed to many of his read- 
ers, indeed, high intellect without the 
frailties of flesh. Mr. Dakin’s critical bi- 
ography is doubly valuable, then, as a 
study in twentieth-century thought and 
as a close examination of the character 
and friendships of More. The doubts, 
the controversies, the very flirtations of 
this remarkable man are weighed by 
Mr. Dakin. 

Because it has to do with the most 
important subjects of modern discussion 
and with many of the most important 
men of letters, Paul Elmer More is a 
biography likely to endure. Competently 
written and interestingly detailed with- 
out pedantry, this book could provide 


the theme for many a class in contempo- 
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rary literature—though I don’t suppose 
it will. 

In his Shelburne Essays, More gave 
American literature its most coherent 
body of criticism; as editor of the Na- 
tion, he set standards not since equalled; 
as a political theorist, he is one of the 
half-dozen American writers whose work 
endures; and he had a mastery of Eng- 
lish prose equalled by very few since 
1900. 

Though he found his disciples, More 
never was truly popular. The Nobel 
Prize went to Sinclair Lewis when it 
seemed likely to be More’s, and he was 
not invited to give the Gifford Lectures 
as he had expected. A crowd of vocifer- 
ous young writers attacked him as the 
obscurantist champion of tradition in 
philosophy, morals, politics and _ taste. 
“It is a desperately hard thing,” he said 
near the end of his life, “to go all one’s 
life against the current of one’s age.” But 
he never trimmed his sails to suit pop- 
ular fancy. “I am no individualist by 
choice or principle. But in the world at 
large anyone who adheres to tradition 
and to the institutional Church as a 
(partial) supporter of that tradition must 
appear more or less in isolation.” 

In religion, More was born a Presby- 
terian; passed to free-thinking; then to 
Buddhism; presently, under Irving Bab- 
bitt’s influence, to humanism (a human- 
ism, that is, owing much to St. Thomas 
More and Erasmus, not to be confused 
with the “Religious Humanist” move- 
ment of John Dewey and his associates ). 
As he more fully developed his own po- 
sition, however, he passed beyond hu- 
manism to Christian faith—if a faith of 
a skeptical, almost fideistic character. He 
attended the Episcopalian Church, 
though never confirmed; and his posi- 
tion was not far removed from that of 
his friend T. S. Eliot, though More 
never was quite sure what Eliot’s be- 
liefs were. For liberalism, in theology 
or politics, More expressed a thorough- 
going contempt; in both fields, his views 
approximated those of W. H. Mallock 
and Arthur Balfour in England. 

Though himself powerful in logic and 
dialectics, More scorned the rationalism 
of the Enlightenment. Intuition, the 
“higher reason,” he proclaimed as the 
source of wisdom; in this, as in other 
matters, he held common ground with 
Unamuno, though neither seems to have 
been familiar with the other’s works. 
Babbitt’s “higher will” he found insuf- 
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ficient; without the guidance of tradi- 
tion, it would slide toward mere egoism. 
What More wrote of Cardinal Newman 
was true of himself: 


. . » [Newman’s] imagination is haunted by 
that invisible realm beyond or outside of 
the range of the senses, which was called 
Ideal by Plato as constructed of Forms, or 
Ideas, seen by the eye of the soul, or 
Noetic by the later Platonists as grasped 
by the nous, or Spiritual by St. Paul. This 
to Newman, as I take it, even more than 
the being of a personal God, was the one 
thing important, the one thing he must 
make real to his soul against all the dis- 
tractions of the world. 


Many letters previously not printed 
are included in this volume, among 
them some private observations of 
More’s which are important to the un- 
derstanding of his published works. In 
1909, in a long letter to his disciple— 
and, later, antagonist—Stuart P. Sher- 
man, he discussed the different concepts 
of “intuition” held by Burke and Rous- 
seau: 


If anything is clear, it certainly is that 
Rousseau, equally with Burke and Rey- 
nolds, was at bottom inimical to the rule of 
abstract reason or wit. He, equally with 
Burke and Reynolds, appealed to intuition 
as a power having greater authority than 
reason. But the intuition of Burke a: '! Rey- 
nolds was as different from the intuition of 
Rousseau as Barke’s political doctrine was 
different from the Rousselian doctrine 
legitimately developed in the revolution. To 
Burke intuition was,a centripetal and _ re- 
straining force pointing to an _ ultimate 
unity, as opposed to impulse and tempera- 
ment and instinct, in the lower use of the 
word. It meant subordination of the emo- 
tional nature to reason and subordination 
of reason to superrational intuition. 


Such, indeed, was the whole purpose 





of More’s own career as critic and hvu- 
mane scholar: to establish a hierarchy of 
intellectual and moral disciplines by 
which modern man might make his way 
toward truth. A dread of the possible un- 
reality of this world—the Indian idea of 
Maya—haunted him from his childhood 
to his deathbed in 1937. To theology 
and ethics he turned for salvation, writ- 
ing that if Christ’s claim to have “over- 
come the world” were false, then life 
could not be worth living. 

Reading voraciously in many _lan- 
guages and accomplished as a transla- 
tor, More nevertheless despised the dom- 
inant school of philologists, particularly 
Kittredge of Harvard, whose influence 
he thought destructive of true humane 
learning. The character of his human- 
ism is discussed at greater length in a 
book published two years ago, Robert 
M. Davies’ Humanism of Paul Elmer 
More (Bookman Associates). As his 
own character emerges from Mr. Dakin’s 
pages, More—for all his austerity of 
principle—seems generous and even lov- 
able in his life. He did not fall short of 
his own norms for a gentleman and a 
scholar. 

Russert Kirk 


Commandant of Auschwitz: The 
Autobiography of Rudolf Hoess. 
Translated by Constantine Fitz- 
Gibbon. 285 pp. World. $4.50. 


ye THE end of World War II, a 
number of books have been pub- 
lished which deal with the untold suf- 
ferings of victims in Hitler’s concentra- 
tion camps and with the implementing 
of the Nazis’ “final solution of the Jew- 
ish problem.” All these books contribut- 
ed toward a better realization of the 
crimes against humanity committed by 
absolute rulers who were not account- 
able to the people for their actions and 
who laughed at absolute moral stand- 
ards as a guide for human behavior. 
This book, while also concerned with 
the monstrous crimes of the Nazi re- 
gime, is, however, different from other 
presentations, usually by former concen- 
tration camp inmates or scholars. ‘This 
book is authored by the commander of 
the largest Nazi extermination camp; he 
frankly admits that under his term of 
administration two million people were 
gassed and cremated. It is an autobiogra- 
phy which makes the reader shudder not 
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only because of its factual information, 
but even more because of the incredible 
detachment with which Rudolf Hoess 
discusses the organization and activities 
of the murder factories. 

From a psychological point of view, 
the author represents a typical example 
of a secular duality which permits a 
millionfold murderer to claim to have 
“a sensitive inner life” and at the same 
time to act as a merciless and cruel tool, 
marked by callous indifference to hu- 
man suffering. Hoess claims that “by 
the will of the Reichsfuehrer SS 
[Himmler], Auschwitz became the great- 
est human extermination center of all 
times.” Hoess should know because he 
used all his administrative skill and or- 
ganizational talent to make it that way. 

Himmler’s order to the SS to serve as 
the executive agency of the extermina- 
tion policy of all Jews was given as ear- 
ly as summer of 1941, and Hoess dili- 
gently set out to provide facilities for 
the implementation of this policy. It ap- 
parently never occurred to Hoess that 
he was doing wrong because, after all, 
all he was doing was following orders 
of his superior. Indeed, it requires a 
special indoctrination and training to 
achieve in subordinates this dubious 
type of loyalty: 

. the reasons behind the extermination 
program seemed to me right. I did not re- 
flect on it at the time: I had been given an 
order, and I had to carry it out. Whether 
this mass extermination of the Jews was 
necessary or not was something on which I 


could not allow myself to form an opinion, 
for I lacked the necessary breadth of view. 


If the Fuehrer had himself given the order 
for the “final solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion,” then, for a veteran National Social- 
ist and even more so for an SS officer there 
could be no question of considering its mer- 
its. “The Fuehrer commands, we follow” 
was never a mere phrase or slogan. It was 
meant in bitter earnest. 


It is hard for us to comprehend the 
enormity of these crimes and to realize 
that there were sufficient numbers of 
men available who were capable of car- 
tying out these unbelievable cruelties. 
Therefore, it is of utmost importance to 
study carefully this self-portrait of one 
of the most hated men of the Nazi ter- 
ror system. 

Lord Russell of Liverpool has written 
an excellent introduction, and Constan- 
tine FitzGibbon has provided a splendid 
translation and important explanatory 
footnotes. 

Eric WALDMAN 


June-Juty, 1960 


Lament for a Generation, by Ralph 
de Toledano. 272 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.95. 


gene DE ToLEDANO is a young man 
with many opinions and as articu- 
late as they come. This is a high-pow- 
ered book, chock full of Toledano. It is 
a pitch for Richard Nixon’s candidacy 
for the Presidency, an intellectual his- 
tory of Ralph de Toledano, a brief re- 
counting of many exciting political 
events of the last thirty years, and still 
another theory of conservatism. The 
reader will have his memory refreshed, 
and perhaps supplemented, concerning 
the Trotsky murder, the Spanish revo- 
lution, the Carlos Tresca murder, the 
Hiss trial, the McCarthy era, etc. The 
Foreword is written by Richard Nixon 
who, understandably, says that he agrees 
with almost everything contained in 
Toledano’s book. 

The author, an associate editor of 
Newsweek, has run a considerable sec- 
tion of the intellectual gamut. From a 
fellow-traveler’s position in the "Thirties, 
he moved to the right, embraced Mc- 
Carthy, and now has moved to a differ- 
ent position on the right which he calls 
Nixonian Conservatism. Theoretically, 
Toledano is at home with the right-wing 
National Review, although he disagrees 
with many positions on current affairs 
taken by that magazine and by others 
who have appropriated for themselves 
the conservative label. For example, 
Toledano refuses to go along with south- 
erners who defend racial injustice in 
the name of states rights, and he be- 
lieves that government must, on occa- 
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sion, act to insure a fair distribution of 
the nation’s goods. Still, he is a support- 
er of the Calhoun theory of concurrent 
majority and the principle of states 
rights as bulwarks against the all-power- 
ful coercive state of liberal construction. 

His reading of the practical conse- 
quences of Rousseauistic, or liberal, the- 
ory is strangely at odds with his failure 
to explore the practical implications of 
his own theory. The fact that his the- 
ories lead to the practices he rejects may 
not, however, surprise the reader, be- 
cause the author sets a high standard 
for surprises by virtually equating Rich- 
ard Nixon with Benjamin Disraeli. 

The latter section of the book deals 
with Toledano’s finding of God. He had 
sought some unifying ideology for most 
of his life but found his substitutes for 
God inadequate. While the existence of 
God as an ordering force in the universe 
is a profound and basic truth, one can 
seriously disagree with Toledano that 
this view of God is an intrinsic and ex- 
clusive property of conservatives. Odds 
are that God is neither a liberal nor a 
conservative. 

Ralph de Toledano almost always 
goes off the deep end. Whether this is 
due to his intellectual courage or reck- 
lessness is hard to determine. In either 
case, readers will find this well-written 
book stimulating and defiant. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


The Real Nixon, by Bela Kornitzer. 
352 pp. Rand McNally. $3.95, 
cloth; $1.95, paper. 


EE yEARS bring presidential elec- 
tions and campaign biographies. 
Such works are of the special pleading 
type, but after reading Mr. Kornitzer’s 
plea for his supposed hero, one wonders 
why he did not throw up his brief. 
When a lawyer admits his client has 
a defect, a jury is entitled to assume its 
existence needs no further proof. So 
when Mr. Kornitzer writes of Mr. Nix- 
on’s “compulsive ambition,” his strong 
histrionic inclinations, and confesses 
there is in him a touch of the ham, we 
may accept his admissions as true. When 
he tells us that, while a commissioned 
officer during the war, Vice Presidént 
Nixon laid the foundation of his finan- 
cial competence as a cold-blooded poker 
player, we may no more doubt the truth 
of the statement than we may doubt the 
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accuracy of the further revelation that 
he took up golf and fishing, sports in 
which he had never before indulged, in 
order to improve his intimacy with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Those virtues and qualifications the 
author does not claim for Mr. Nixon 
we may presume he does not possess. 
In college, he studied history, chiefly 
American, and later case law. Although 
he acquired a little Latin in high school, 
classical studies seem to have had little 
or no part in his formation. Of the great 
philosophers he seems to have acquired 
no knowledge. Neither in the account 
of his college days nor elsewhere in this 
book is there even a passing reference 
to Aristotle, Plato, St. Thomas, Descar- 
tes, John Stuart Mill or even Jeremy 
Bentham. If in the course of his study 
of American history he read so much 
as the Federalist Papers, the fact has es- 
caped his advocate’s attention. Of politi- 
cal science and economics he seems also 
to have learned nothing. However, he 
did read biographies and found time to 
function as a fraternity politician and to 
act in plays. It was as an amateur actor 
that he proposed to the lady Mr. Kor- 
nitzer describes as “his charming wife 
and political trouper.” 

In personal religion Mr. Nixon is a 
Friend, and we are told he is very 
Friendly. We also learn he has made 
full use of his connections in the Qua- 
ker sect. 

Mr. Kornitzer compares Mr. Nixon 
to Lincoln: “Just as Lincoln produced 
[?] a great campaign issue by expos- 
ing slavery and by criticizing the... . 
Dred Scott case, Nixon hit on a subject 
of major concern to the nation. He hint- 
ed [sic] that Voorhis was supported 
by subversive elements. This created a 
feeling of uneasiness . . . although the 
charge was never really substantiated.” 
The resemblance seems as remote here 
as would a comparison of Lincoln’s 
campaign methods with those Mr. Nix- 
on employed against Mrs. Douglas in 
his race for the Senate. To accept Mr. 
Kornitzer’s account, mendacious would 
be a mild word for Mr. Nixon’s tactics. 

It is worthy of note that in discussing 
the Hiss case, Mr. Kornitzer mentions 
persons of great prominence who believe 
Mr. Hiss guilty, but he does not say 
such is his own opinion. In discussing 
the celebrated South American demon- 
strations, he shows them as owing some 


of their intensity to Mr. Nixon’s delib- 
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erate choice of methods of dealing with 
them. 

What, then, does this advocate, who 
had access to the Nixons’ family papers 
and dedicates his book to his client’s 
mother, have to say for Mr. Nixon? He 
is a courageous and hard-working man 
of respectable and pious parentage, de- 
scendant of heroes of the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars. He deeply loves his 
wife and daughters and in debate can 
stand up to any man, including Khrush- 
chev. He is very anti-Communistic, 
deeply patriotic, a competent attorney, 
and esteemed of Mr. Eisenhower and 
ex-President Hoover. He has a great 
sense of political finesse and timing and 
has expressed himself forcefully on the 
popular side of a number of political is- 
sues. He believes schools should teach 
what Communism is, and he has tried 
to explain away his characterization of 
ex-President Truman as a traitor. 

All this we gather from a book in 
whose production Mr. Nixon and his 
relatives actively participated. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 


One Is Only Human, by G. B. Stern. 
119 pp. Regnery. $3.50. 


7 BRIEF worK by Miss Stern can 
probably be called an extended auto- 
biographical essay. It will appeal to 
readers who have enjoyed her writing 
in the past, but this reviewer doubts 
that it will win her any new admirers. 

Miss Stern comments on the day-to- 
day happenings of her life. There are 
extensive remarks about her cat’s illness 
and convalescence, which will surely 
bore any except the really dedicated cat- 
lover, and there are lengthy quotations 
from her current reading and her favor- 
ite authors. Knox, Chesterton, St. Ther- 
esa of Lisieux and Shakespeare are 
numbered among these. Miss Stern, in 
this reviewer's opinion, does not bring 
any new light to their personalities or 
writings, and one finds her comments 
at times painfully prosaic. 

It is difficult to give a single judg- 
ment of Miss Stern’s long essay. On the 
one hand, it represents the school of 
English writing and of English Cath- 
olicism that has been outstanding for 
its humanism, urbanity, quiet humor 
and grace. Yet, on the other hand, one 
cannot help feeling that this sort of 
writing is representative of an age that 





is past—an attractive age, no doubt, and 
a charmingly civilized one. But in our 
present time of crisis, there is something 
incomplete and even alarming about a 
Christianity that seems to exist without 
the way of the cross and the “dark 
nights.” Perhaps it has always been the 
English way to understate personal tri- 
als and to omit from a personal essay 
any account of spiritual struggles or 
anguish. But today there is something 
at once dated and repelling about an 
author who seems oblivious to individ- 
ual psychological struggles to lead a 
Christian life as well as to the social 
demands of the world scene. 

If this review reflects an almost com- 
plete disapproval of Miss Stern’s work, 
in justice the reviewer must add that, 
strangely enough, she had the same re- 
action to a previous autobiographical 
work, the one which detailed Miss 
Stern’s conversion to the Catholic 
Church; yet, she found herself many 
months later still remembering and even 
quoting certain remarks of G. B. Stern’s, 
which somehow, as time passed, seemed 
to take on greater significance. Perhaps 
the same experience will repeat itself. 

Dorotuy DouEN 


Return to Japan, by Elizabeth Gray 
Vining. 285 pp. Lippincott. 
$4.50. 


ewe oF Elizabeth Gray Vining’s 
Windows for the Crown Prince, 
her account of the four immediate post- 
war years she spent as tutor to the 
young Prince Akhito in Japan, will be 
delighted to accompany her on two re- 
turn visits almost a decade later. In 
1957, Mrs. Vining returned to the vast- 
ly changed Japan to travel widely and 
visit old friends, including the Imperial 
family; in April, 1959, she again made 
the 8,000-mile journey to be the only 
non-Japanese at the Crown Prince's 
wedding. 

Elizabeth Vining emerges in both 
books as an exceptional woman—warm, 
thoughtful, open minded, unpreten- 
tious, with a rare gift for friendship. 
One of the privileges she describes was 
a visit to a monastery of Zen Buddhists, 
where, at her request, she was allowed 
to join the monks in their silent medi- 
tation. Not many American women 
could have entered into this atmosphere 
so reverently or so unself-consciously, or 
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could lave sensed so surely the similari- 
ties and contrasts between this oriental 
form of worship and her own Quaker 
Christianity. 

Mrs. Vining’s delight in the gracious- 
ness of Japanese friends shows her un- 
usual ability to reach out to the essen- 
tial person, whether that person is man 
or woman, oriental or western, old or 
young, prince or commoner. Her pleas- 
ure at a formal dinner given in her hon- 
or by the Imperial family was just as 
simple as her joy in revisiting the fam- 
ily who had been her servants during 
her original stay in Japan. She warmly 
considered the prince himself, as well 
as other noble sons she had taught in 
the peerage school, as her own Japanese 
son, with whom she kept in regular 
contact during the intervening years. 
Her enjoyment of the beauty of the Jap- 
anese countryside and the serenity of 
Japanese life, even under crowded con- 
ditions, communicates itself to the read- 
er. Every woman will enjoy Elizabeth 
Vining’s intimate and detailed account 
of Prince Akhito’s fabulous wedding. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


The Night They Burned the Moun- 
tain, by Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. 
192 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $3.95. 


N AN ERA surfeited with ghosted as- 

sessments of self, Dr. Dooley’s fourth 
autobiographical volume is rather re- 
freshing. Covering the period from 1957 
to 1959, the book discusses a variety of 
subjects, but central throughout are ca- 
reer and cancer—career, as embodied in 
the founding of Medico and a second 
village hospital in Laos; cancer, as he 
himself experienced it. 

Against a backdrop of jungle life, 
Chinese Communists’ atrocities, immi- 
nent war and political recalcitrance, life 
in a Laotian mountain village is vividly 
portrayed. Taken from diary notes, the 
material conveys a sense of urgency. 
People and events are quickly sketched 
and most topics are given brief develop- 
ment. But despite this, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, the holistic effect is such as 
to encompass the uncertainties of na- 
ture, medical challenges and the vio- 
lence of war in a counterpoise of anxie- 
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ty against a basic sense of well being. 
The latter derived ultimately from the 
metaphysical satiety which accrues from 
living the virtue of charity. 

The author's philosophy of self-help 
and mutual assistance is carefully deline- 
ated by many rich and colorful anec- 
dotes about village medicine. His phil- 
osophy is further exemplified through 
an exposition of Medico—Medical In- 
ternational Cooperation Organization— 
which was created on a non-profit ba- 
sis to relieve human suffering on a glo- 
bal scale. Such aspirations are, of course, 
profoundly personified by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, and Dr. Dooley acknowl- 
edges Schweitzer’s inspirational role. 

Books such as this are produced in 
harmony with the particular period of 
the individual’s life. The period reflect- 
ed here is seemingly out of phase with 
preceding ones for it was interrupted by 
malignancy. We are thus given a 
glimpse of existential, messianic man 
confronted by the sting of death. Not 
unexpectedly, such a threat to existence 
emanating from the self results in re- 
appraisal of past actions, present convic- 
tions and future expectations. Indeed, 
the most moving passages are afhrma- 
tions of identity and assertions of God’s 
goodness, each of which becomes fixed 
in the same act: a successful operation. 

There are, of course, not a few criti- 
cisms which could be made concerning 
the book’s style, topographical plan and 
even certain substantive elements. But 
judgment in this instance rests on the 
total thematic import which perforce 
disallows any caviling. 


Witu1aM J. Pieper, M.D. 


Saints Who Made History: The First 
Five Centuries, by Maisie Ward. 
377 pp. Sheed and Ward. $4.50. 


A’ FIRST SIGHT, these lives of some 
of the most illustrious saints in the 
early centuries of the Church might 
seem to offer little new. They are men 
well known to the student of Church 
history, and what is known of their 
lives has been the result of much pa- 
tient research. There is little likelihood 
of discovering anything new in a popu- 
lar works, but it is precisely this popt- 
lar presentation that is so significant. 
We do not expect, nor do we receive, 
from Mrs. Sheed’s pen a_ superficial 
study. She has attempted, and most suc- 
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cessfully achieved, a popular presenta- 
tion in the best sense. She is aware of 
a growing realization and need among 
intelligent Catholics of a deeper knowl- 
edge and grounding in their Faith. She 
pertinently comments: “More people 
are realising that to know the Faith we 
must study not only God but men too. 
Church history is beginning to come 
into its own.” 

Mrs. Sheed writes of the saints you 
would expect. Each in some way sym- 
bolizes and sets a standard for various 
aspects of Christ’s teaching and, there- 
fore, for the life of the Church in which 
that teaching is exemplified. There are 
the martyrs, those early witnesses of 
Our Lord through whose sufferings the 
Church was established. In particular, 
the great teachers are emphasized—those 
men who give the lie to any notion of 
the Church being a blind acceptance of 
the party line. What immense struggles 
centered around ideas in those early 
days! What figures in history compare 
in stature with St. Athanasius, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine and St. Leo, 
whose intellectual powers were fulfilled 
in the examination and defense of the 
Catholic Faith? There are those who 
set the various patterns of the religious 
life—the founders and forebears of reli- 
gious orders—and those who above any 
others followed and established the 
standards set by Christ for His priests 
and apostles. There are the missionaries. 

Perhaps these few lines will indicate 
the pattern of this book—the life of the 
Church as exemplified by some of its 
finest members. Mrs. Sheed has brought 
these men to life and taken the ashes out 
of the remote past. Here there is stimu- 
lation and example, presented in a re- 
freshingly straightforward manner. 


J. L. Ricsy, O.S.B. 


A Crown of Fire, The Life and Times 
of Girolamo Savonarola, by Pierre 


van Paassen. 330 pp. Scribners. 
$4.95. 


OUR AND A HALF centuries after the 

terrible ordeal of Savonarola, the con- 
troversy continues unabated concerning 
the moral character and place in history 
of this famous son of St. Dominic. 

Girolamo Savonarola preached moral 
regeneration in the midst of the Renais- 
sance during Florence’s most glorious 
period. Becoming involved in politics, 
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he aided the overthrow of the Medici 
tyranny, aligned his city on the side of 
France during Charles VIII's invasion 
of the Italian peninsula in 1494, and 
presided unofficially over the affairs of 
Florence for four years. Anti-French 
Pope Alexander VI criticized Savon- 
arola; in desperation, the friar disobeyed 
his religious superior and attempted to 
summon a schismatic general council. 
These moves precipitated his downfall 
and brutal execution. Such is the story 
that Mr. van Paassen relates in his fine 
literary style and with genuine sympa- 
thy for his subject. While he presents 
nothing really new and romanticizes 
much of the old data, he does tell the 
story well. 

Perhaps it will be called unfair to 
criticize the author for his historical 
errors, since he is, after all, only an 
amateur dallying with Clio. So, inevi- 
table trivial slips can be ignored. When 
it comes to passing judgments on im- 
portant historical personages, however, 
and in a work that purports to be his- 
torically sound, the author cannot claim 
immunity. 

Julius II, who had clamored for a Coun- 

cil so long as it was to be an instrument 

to remove his rival from the papal throne, 

did nothing about it once he obtained the 

tiara. Leo X CGiovanni de’ Medici) was 

too busy building St. Peter’s and selling 


indulgences to discuss the reform of the 
Church with a Council. 


One asks, what about the eighteenth 
ecumenical council, called the Fifth 
Lateran of 1512-1517, summoned by 
Julius II and long sustained, in its weak 
attempt at reform, by Leo X? 

This indicates the objectionable tech- 
nique employed throughout Crown of 
Fire. To make Savonarola look as good 
as possible, all his opponents are depict- 
ed as black villains or irresponsible fools. 
Naturally, Pope Alexander VI fares 
badly, worse than even he deserves. The 
author misunderstands the religious im- 
plications of Savonarola’s actions, just 
as he fails to analyze the ruinous conse- 
quences of Savonarola’s insistence on a 
pro-French policy for the city of Flor- 
ence. 

Subjectively, Savonarola probably de- 
serves to be numbered among the saints. 
The author’s eloquent, if superficial and 
one-sided, argumentation should fasci- 
nate and convince his audience. The 
Devil’s Advocate, however, will have an 
easy time of it. 

Raymonp H. ScHMANDT 





The Streetcar House, by Donald 
Hough. 180 pp. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $3.50. 


NYONE WHO HAS ever yearned to 
“get away from it all” to a summer 
retreat will enjoy The Streetcar House, 
It is the humorous and tender account 
of a man who made a house of discard- 
ed streetcars, first, as a more stable sub- 
stitute for a summer camping tent—later, 
as a home. 

The story is told by the man’s son, 
Donald Hough, who thoroughly en- 
joyed the unconventional abode as only 
a boy and youth can. Naturally there 
were hurdles to overcome: how to get 
the streetcars transported to the wood- 
land site; how to pacify the residents of 
the area who were up in arms at having 
half a dozen old streetcars dumped in 
the midst of the community. But in 
spite of the hurdles, the family moved 
in and began converting their streetcars 
into a livable home. 

This is one time when minute detail 
is essential, for the reader becomes vi- 
tally interested in every hammer stroke, 
and Mr. Hough does a wonderful job 
of description, even to the telling of his 
father’s ritual of polishing the screw 
heads that remained in the walls of the 
converted streetcars. The whole idea of 
a streetcar house seems lunatic at first, 
but with the unfolding of the narrative, 
the reader is completely won over, and 
an ordinary house seems simply banal. 

For some reason, this Robinson Cru- 
soe type of book never ceases to fasci- 
nate, perhaps because of the creative 
“do it yourself’ urge in many people. 
At any rate, The Streetcar House is 
thoroughly enjoyable—not only because 
the events really happened (and could 
happen again), but also because it is a 
warm, delightful story, well told. 

Barpara S. Mitts 


My Life, by Marc Chagall. Trans- 
lated by Elisabeth Abbott. 174 
pp. Orion. $6. 


HEN Marc Cwacai wrote this 

autobiography, he was Commissar 
of Fine Arts in his own native province 
of Vitebsk. Although the Communists 
could not understand why he painted 
green cows or horses flying through the 
air, he was still a respected artist who 
could organize other artists to devote 
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themse!ves to Soviet propaganda. In a 
short time, however, he came to abomi- 
nate the Red Regime. “Neither Imperi- 
al Russia, nor the Russia of the Soviets 
needs me,” he lamented. “They don’t 
understand me. I am a stranger to 
them.” Disgusted with the materialism 
of the Soviets, he sought refuge in Paris. 

Chagall’s soul-searching under the 
Communists helped produce this auto- 
biographical fragment which covers but 
half his life—his first thirty-five years. 
Regrettably, it ends where many read- 
ers would like to have it begin, for when 
Chagall returned to Paris Che had been 
there as an art student from 1910 to 
1914), he concentrated upon his paint- 
ing and failed to continue writing of 
his life. But then the second phase of 
his life—the last thirty-eight years—is 
much better known. 

My Life is a valuable record of the 
influences that helped shape Chagall’s 
creative genius, chief among them being 
his family ties, his Jewish faith and his 
love for Russia. Described with child- 
like joy are his reflections upon the gen- 
esis of such well known canvases as his 
grandfather on the roof, the flying lov- 
ers and the musicians. The Paris of 
Cezanne and Picasso, Apollinaire and 
D’Annunzio, Nijinsky and Diaghileff 
is also warmheartedly sketched. Most 
important of all, though, My Life pro- 
vides a key to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of Chagall’s work. 

A post-cubist who extended the limits 
of cubism virtually into surrealism, 
Marc Chagall is best categorized as an 
expressionist. His art is beyond reality 
and almost anti-rational; still, it gives 
meaningful expression to inner experi- 
ence. My Life is written in a kind of 
expressionistic prose: it is stylized, dis- 
proportionate, yet evocative and signi- 
ficant. 

Grorcgr A. Crvasco 


The Case of Salvador Dali, by Fleur 
Cowles. 334 pp. Little, Brown. 
$6.50. 


t er MOST controversial figure in the 
whole history of art is undoubtedly 
Salvador Dali. This screwball Cellini of 
the twentieth century has amused, in- 
spired and irritated millions with his 
antics and his art. His “Persistence of 
Memory,” which hangs in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, attracts count- 
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Illustration from “The Case of Salvador Dali” 


Salvador Dali: ‘“My mustache is my radar. It pulls ideas out of space” 


less viewers. The Washington National 
Gallery has discovered that his “Last 
Supper” draws larger crowds than any 
other work exhibited there. His “Cruci- 
fixion” also has a magnetic quality, 
drawing thousands to gaze in awe upon 
it during their visits to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Dali's unique canvases are well 
known but he seems an enigma. “No 
man has lived a private life more pub- 
licly . . .,” the author of this delightful 
study claims, “and yet no man is less 
crystallized.” To bring Dali into focus 
is the purported purpose of this book. 

Piece by piece, Fleur Cowles has 
tried to assemble the man behind the 
mustache. One, of course, is attached to 
the other. In fact, Dali maintains: “My 
mustache is my radar. It pulls ideas out 
of space. Great painters need a luxuri- 
ant mustache like mine. The points 
have to be just under the eyes to get the 
right perspective.” Such statements 
make Dali’s detractors wince. The au- 
thor of this book rightfully defends the 
proposition that Dali is more than a 
clown extraordinaire. 

Although her approach is mainly 


adulatory, Miss Cowles does not hesi- 
tate to quote some devastating remarks 
by Dali’s adverse critics. Accordingly, 
this study, as the title suggests, is more 
of a case history than an orthodox biog- 
raphy. The exhaustive treatment accord- 
ed the subject is laudable. Especially 
commendable are the volume’s annota- 
tions. A glossary of Daliana, an excellent 
introduction to surrealism, a detailed 
index and dozens of illustrations further 
enhance The Case of Salvador Dali. 

Fleur Cowles, however, seems to have 
been more interested in writing a fas- 
cinating book than in dissecting her sub- 
ject; for there are really two Dalis. 
Such a claim might seem at first to be 
as odd as some of his more peculiar 
paintings; nonetheless, it is true. Dali 
Number One is the buffoon who open- 
ly proclaims, “The only difference be- 
tween myself and a madman is that I 
am not mad.” Dali Number Two is the 
serious artist that only a few individuals 
ever get to know. The two personalities 
may sometimes overlap, but Fleur 
Cowles has failed to emphasize they are 
divisible. 

Grorce A. Crvasco 
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Stop Pushing } 


by Dan ‘Herr 


I F you were disappointed with the Na- 
tional Book Awards this year, take 
hope in the fact they might have been 
worse—The Devil’s Advocate might 
have been honored, for example . 
My own prize, which is awarded errati- 
cally to deserving publishers, goes this 
year to P. J. Kenedy and Sons who 
courageously and radically broke with 
all publishing tradition by refusing to 
publish their Irish book (The Irish 
Story) on St. Patrick’s Day .. . 

For the first time, I release to the 
world Herr’s Law of Literary Criticism: 
As books get worse the critics become 
more_ enthusiastic How else ex- 
plain the superlatives for such preten- 
tious clap-trap as A, Canticle for Leibo- 
witz (the stern editor of this high-class 
journal was just as guilty as the rest, it 
pains me to report)? . . . Nary a bad re- 
view did I note for Trustee from the 
Toolroom, by Nevil Shute, a novel 
which proves that a clinker by any other 
name will not sell as well. Not since I 
last dipped into the prose epics of Cle- 
mentia have I been so enveloped in na- 
ivete, good will, gooey sentimentality 
and so insipid as to be almost incredible 
... If it’s real hack writing you want, 
you will find it in The View from the 
Fortieth Floor, by T. H. White, who 
manages to assemble a_ tremendous 
amount of interesting material about the 
economic aspects of magazine publish- 
ing, then proceeds to stir well and call 
the result a novel. The writing is so 
poor, The Lincoln Lords, another “big 
business” trifle of the season, seems like 
a classic by comparison. 

Muriel Spark is rapidly becoming a 
favorite of mine. Her Memento Mori 
was certainly the funniest novel of last 
year. Her newest, The Ballad of Peck- 
ham Rye, to my mind is just as funny. 
Ignore it at your own peril . . . John 
Lardner’s reputation would be secure 
had he written nothing but this: “All 
editors are bad except some are not so 
bad” . . . I suppose that if you are not 
a Gilbert and Sullivan purist—as I am, 
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I proudly decilaim—the recent Groucho 
Marx TV production of The Mikado 
seemed entertaining. But | would gladly 
sacrifice all of the Marx brothers for the 
lowliest apprentice in the D’Oyly Carte 
company . . . Black Orpheus is one of 
the few exciting movies in a long time. 
It lives up to advance billing . . . For 
once Hollywood has improved on a 
book. You will recall that Our Man in 
Havana was sub-standard Graham 
Greene, proof positive that Greene is no 
humorist. The movie, while no spine- 
tingler or rib-tickler is better than could 
be reasonably expected. 

Actually, I am not allergic to authors, 
provided they stay home and write and 
stop bellyaching, but I will admit an 
instantaneous adverse reaction to T. S. 
Matthews, whose autobiography, Name 
and Address, is currently delighting all 
those people who detest Time. I am all 
for whacking the Luce empire when- 
ever and wherever possible, but it seems 
to me Mr. Matthews’ petty sniping at 
the magazine to which he contributed 
twenty-four of his adult years and from 
which he took in salary thousands of 
dollars, represents the ultimate in ill 
grace. Whether or not his charges are 
valid, it is hard for me to respect him 
for making them. Unanswered ques- 
tion: Why did he join the Time staff 
and why did he stay? 

Just introduced for lovers of the ulti- 
mate in religious art is “The Novena 
Prayer Lamp and Guiding Light, of- 
fered in two pastel shades of blue and 
pink. In daytime, a beautiful lamp any- 
one will be proud to own. When lit, the 
translucent shade will cast a shadow of 
the Saviour’s silhouette with all its mys- 
tic exactness—ready to answer your 
worthy prayers. Lights out, the silhou- 
ette disappears and the luminous ‘stern- 
klar’ rays of the statuette glowing in the 
dark will keep an ever watchful eye 
throughout the night.” Best of all the 
statuettes are “not affected by dampness 
—won’t pucker or wrinkle, are fire re- 
sistant.” 


I am no authority on Edith Sitwell’ 
poetry but in my book she’s the top in- 
vective-slinger in the British Empire— 
excluding South Africa, of course, 
which I exclude from everything. | have 
just added to my prized collection of 
Sitwellana, her letter to the Partisan Re. 
view in which she mildly protests the 
comments of one A. Alvarez, to wit: 
“Mr. Alvarez, a writer of insipid, mewl- 
ing, flabby but cramped verse, and puk- 
ing, pert little criticisms . . . He is al- 
ways wincing and whimpering about 
something . . . He is not even funny, 
he is just dull. He does not belong to 
the history of anything at all, and he 
cannot be put in his place because he 
has not got one—not of any kind ..., 
[He] belongls] to the category of the 
Death-Watch-Beetle . . . All that hap- 
pens is that one is bored by a ceaseless, 
dull, ticking noise.” If you were think- 
ing of tangling with Dame Edith, think 
again. 

Evidently, the Thomas Coffey flea- 
bang—you remember the “profound” 
article he penned for Saturday Review- 
isn’t over yet. Herbert A. Kenny in the 
last issue of The Critic beats our breasts 
because “Too much of the reaction sug: 
gested that an unfortunately large por- 
tion of the Catholic community—clerical 
and lay—has not even arrived at the 
point where they can discuss the prob 
lem in other than emotional, maudlin 
terms.” Evidently, Mr. Kenny is so 
wrapped up in his toga of objectivity 
and so busy looking down his olympian 
nose at the great unwashed mass of his 
fellow Catholics that he overlooked the 
very pertinent fact that Mr. Coffey’s ar- 
ticle was loaded with “emotional, maud- 
lin terms.” When the retort is on the 
same plane, as it should be, Mr. Ken- 
ny’s delicate sensibilities are wounded. 
This situation is neither new nor likely 
to end soon—witness the charges of 
Catholic political bigotry because Cath- 
olics, being human beings too, react to 
the current anti-Catholic campaign. 

Headline of the month from the 
Bruce Publishing Company’s Between 
the Lines: “Pastor's Elfin Imaginings 
Turn the Everyday Into Enchanting 
Tales for Moppet Consumption.” As 
soon as I can find a translator, I'll let 
you know what it means. 

And what better way to end this nose- 
gay than this maxim of La Rochefou- 
cauld: “The world is full of shovels that 
jeer at pokers.” 


Tue Critic 
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Clea, by Lawrence Durrell. 287 pp. 
Dutton. $3.95. 


The characters in this novel, the first 
of a series, are all inventions, together 
with the personality of the narrator, and 
bear no resemblance to living persons. 
Only the city is real. (Prefatory note to 
Justine.) 

I am accustoming myself to the idea 
of regarding every sexual act as a proc- 
ess in which four persons are involved. 
We shall have a lot to discuss about that 
later. S. Freud. Letters. CEpigraph to 
Justine.) 


_ ONCE said of Moore that he 
conducted his education in public. 
Mr. Durrell writes his novels in public. 
He has no secrets from his readers. 

First the city. There are electric trams 
in Alexandria and it is the biggest sea- 
port in Egypt, one of the biggest Medi- 
terranean ports. Its inhabitants include 
dockers, mailmen, bricklayers, lawyers, 
grocers, bank clerks, most of whom have 
had toothaches, sore feet and colds in 
the head—sober, diligent, overworked 
men whose more romantic aspirations 
center on the sports page of their daily 
newspapers. There are stores that sell 
woolen underwear, mouse-traps, wooden 
legs and potato chips. These, I am 
aware, are facts of life. Mundane facts 
I mention because Mr. Durrell set out 
the aim of his novel in the note above 
and has entitled the volumes—Justine, 
Balthazar, Mountolive and Clea—The 
Alexandria Quartette, which, I suppose, 
would be like Stevenson calling Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The London Solo. 
I need not emphasize that Stevenson's 
tragic two-hearted monster is not a typi- 
cal citizen of London. A novelist who 
sets out to portray a real place, in the 
terms Mr. Durrell indicates, should be- 
gin, one suggests (as an artist who hopes 
to paint rich people in evening clothes, 
first goes to school and studies poorer 
people wearing no clothes), by taking a 
long look at the realities. Places have 
anatomy, have skeletons, no less than 
$2.50-an-hour models. 

The Alexandria Quartette is a bone- 
less wonder, at its best wonderful Cfor 
speciality performances), but as it pro- 
gresses becoming less and less a portrait 
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of a city seen living, and more and more 
a romantic miasma viewed through an 
“erotomotional” hangover. In Justine, it 
was a place where one might linger, 
sleazy but amusing. The book hinted of 
profundity and great developments: this 
might be, as the writer implied, Alex- 
ander’s city, where the ghosts of Plo- 
tinus and “the old poet,” Cavafy, live. 
Mr. Durrell has skipped about in the 
ancient books, his Irish (Dublin, i.e., 
Anglolrish) garrulity is orchestrated 
and bemusing. But he has not fulfilled 
the promise of Justine. 

In the succeeding volumes, Alexan- 
dria (paradoxically, in Clea, the war- 
time city with Rommel knocking so 
loudly at the gate that all the world, but 
Mr. Durrell, heard) is a tourist center 
drawn for the advertising sections of 
The New Yorker, for the carriage trade, 
the boys with gold heads on their golf 
clubs. There are no sewers in this city 
where mere plumbers work; they house, 
one is certain, only the self-slaughtered 
corpses of “fans” of Baudelaire, Sally 
Bowles in Bermuda shorts. No fat, shiny 
women pant on pavements behind 
prams laden with wet-nosed infants and 
groceries because it is late and husbands 
are hungry. The Quartette is romantic 
in the way that appeals to adolescents 





Lawrence Durrell: Cooking with whose gas? 


of all ages, has the color of a fireworks 
display Cand one is grateful for this) 
when, as happens often, the author is 
“sent.” And it is an extremely silly book. 

Technically, as projected, The Quar- 
tette was an exciting idea. “I have 
turned,” Mr. Durrell wrote in a note to 
Balthazar, “to science and am trying to 
complete a novel based upon the rela- 
tivity proposition. Three sides of space 
and one of time constitute the soup-mix 
of the continuum.” by merely publish- 
ing the concept, he enlarged the possi- 
bilities of the medium. Think of the 
possibilities for irony it would have had 
in the mind of Stendhal—and tragedy. 

Darley, in Justine, has a mistress, 
Melissa, the Greek dancer, who knows 
what love is all about and whose heart 
is distinct from her sex. Darley is poor, 
a writer existing in the shabby way the 
furtive economics of a promising pau- 
per demands; he accepts Melissa’s love 
and weakly returns it. He meets the Jew- 
ess, Justine, beautiful, in a Voguish way, 
wife of Nessim, a Coptic millionaire, 
a mysterious apparently acquiescent 
dandy. Justine becomes Darley’s mis- 
tress. The story is set out in something 
like a patch-work prose tapestry. In this 
volume, the Alexandrian set-pieces have 
a dreamlike quality. From them, as from 
an illusionist’s cabinet, emerge Capodis- 
tria, the fabulous womanizer; Balthazar, 
cabalist and homosexual; Pursewarden, 
the great writer, heartless, introverted. 
The city lends life to the one-dimen- 
sional creations. 

In Balthazar, we see the same events 
from another angle in space, in human 
vision. More of the truth emerges and 
Darley finds that Justine did not love 
him. He was a foil, a disguise: she loved 
Pursewarden who found her tiresome 
and amusing. Nessim is a Coptic revo- 
lutionary. Israel is involved; Justine is 
an agent for subversive forces, Nessim’s 
aide. This reader, who had become 
rather bored by Darley’s love-life (after 
all, what goes on in bed between male 
and female when they are not sleeping 
has limited dramatic possibilities), found 
interest quickening. And there was the 
Egyptian Memlik—a hint of the Arabian 
Nights there, but also of a dramatic pat- 
tern moving deceptively in space-time. 
The Copts are a tenacious, derided,*re- 
ligious people; the Jews are going home 
in an apocalyptic way; the Arabs are 
regaining their ancient fire. 

But it all petered out in dangling 
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“work-points” and the bore Darley con- 
tinued to sing his post-public swan 
songs. Space-time became an entertain- 
er’s trick. Hey presto! Clea, the Lesbian 
lover of Justine, appeared and was loved 
by Narouz, a character most promising, 
the brother of Nessim, a_harelipped 
Coptic mullah with a bullwhip: Narouz 
had something of the theatrical arro- 
gance a great writer might indulge. 
There were wonderful descriptions of 
a duck hunt and an embassy ball: the 
death and lamentations for Narouz one 
cannot forget—a Coptic funeral; Mos- 
lem feasts and the crowds dancing, 
shrieking, coupling, praying in the 
streets; the weird cafes, stalls, land- 
scapes; splendid set-pieces, but they did 
not coalesce. Mr. Durrell is interested 
in “love” which he appears to interpret 
as something expressed variously, and 
only physically. 

But his skill is superb, haphazardly— 
poet, journalist, student and recorder of 
Mediterranean life, and a humourist 
with the talent for caricature that is 
part of the Anglo-Irish tradition from 
Swift to Brendan Behan (an Irish schol- 
ar, but a Dubliner). 

The longueurs of The Quartette are 
relieved by the appearances of Scobie, 
a queer old Catholic convert, a police- 
man (the caricature is amusing and one 
senses where Mr. Durrell picked up 
the idea) who erupts across stage like 
Mr. Bert Lahr (Scobie, I repeat, is fun- 
ny) blandly interrupting, say, Measure 
for Measure, with his own act. Mr. Lahr 
could interrupt Oedipus Rex, so far as 
I am concerned; I welcomed Scobie in 
The Quartette. But I know he was 
there, in the dimensions given him, be- 
cause Mr. Durrell found difficulty in 
developing his work-points, and surren- 
dered. All his talents were engaged to 
cover the truth that his resources as a 
novelist were unequal to the task he set 
himself. Always the freaks come on 
stage and shocks are administered, to 
the very ending with Pursewarden’s 
P.C.Wren-like sacrifice of his incestu- 
ous love for a blind sister, who is, in 
the words of Antrobus, “a Henry Moore 
job, old boy, if ever I saw one.” 

The tenor, the juggler, the Demon 
King, the funnymen, the femme fatale 
(Justine—a Charles Addams’ job, old 
boy?) make their entrances and exits. 
To see how it is done, turn to page 17 
of Clea. Enter Menemjian: 


It was strange to see him walking along 
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the shingle beach with an air of great per- 
turbation, as if balancing on corkscrews. I 
think he wished to show us that for years 
he had walked on nothing but the finest 
pavements. He was literally unused to terra 
firma. He radiated a precarious and over- 
bred finesse. He was clad in a dazzling sil- 
ver suit, spats, a pearl tie-pin, and his fin- 
gers were heavily ringed. Only the smile, 
the infant smile was unchanged, and the 
oiled spitcurl was still aimed at the frontal 
sinus. 


Turn to page 19, the same position 
on the page. 

Enter Capodistria: 

Capodistria was clad in tubular trousers of 
an Edwardian style and very black pointed 
shoes. With this he wore a long Academi- 
cian’s topcoat with a fur collar and cuffs. 
Finely and quite fantastically, he wore a 
chapeau melon which made him look like 
a tall rat in some animal cartoon. He had 
grown a thin Rilkean moustache which 
drooped a little at the corner. A long thin 
cigarette holder was between his teeth. 


Quite fantastic! And it lays them in 
the aisles. Capodistria was murdered and 
is resuscitated; Scobie was dead and is 
resuscitated (other characters give life- 
like retrospective impersonations of 
him). Mr. Durrell, the impressario, will 
not (cannot?) let a good act die. The 
show has had rave notices. The author 
has been awarded the Nobel Prize Cby 
reviewers), associated with Proust (by 
reviewers), and a whole half-century 
of novelists, beginning with Conrad, 
has been liquidated (by reviewers), 
to name him the “greatest.” He is cook- 
ing, obviously, with gas; the question, 
however, arises, whose gas? 

Lawrence Durrell is, I repeat, a mas- 
ter with words, of which he has more 
than enough to spare: only a master 
could have slapped together this scis- 
sors-and-paste job out of odd talents, a 
job so big and, on the whole, so amus- 
ing. Once he wrote a minor masterpiece, 
Bitter Lemons, quietly hailed. But, on 
his own terms, he is an incompetent 
novelist. The interesting things were 
happening in the desert around Alexan- 
dria when Darley dallied with Clea 
COh, yes, Clea is the fourth in the Freu- 
dian Quartette), and it is in the desert 
that Alexander, say, would have found 
them, absent-mindedly, perhaps, taking 
his pleasure where Darley thought he 
was conquering worlds. It is all, one 
supposes, a matter of taste, and it takes 
all kinds... 

I suppose D. H. Lawrence (Purse- 
warden’s “dear D.H.L.”) has something 


to do with all this nonsense about “sex,” 
But even at his silliest Cas in the flow- 
ers and rain sequence in Lady Chatter. 
ley’s Lover, with its undertones of Har- 
po Marx), D.H.L., paradoxically, made 
one think of a Savonarola of sex. Mr. 
Durrell begins to look like its Norman 
Vincent Peale. 


W. J. Icoz 


The Leopard, by Giuseppe di Lam- 
pedusa. Translated by Archibald 
Colquhoun. 319 pp. Pantheon, 
$4.50. 


HIS, THE MOST discussed and _ ad- 

mired book to be published in Italy, 
and possibly in all Europe, during the 
year 1958, is proof that a fascinating 
work of fiction can be written with prac- 
tically no plot. Set in Sicily and begin- 
ning at the time of the unification of 
Italy, the book describes life in the 
household of a Sicilian prince of the 
nineteenth century and reaches out to 
encompass the island, the people and 
the atmosphere of the times. The au- 
thor, a Sicilian nobleman who had nev- 
er published a book during his lifetime 
and who died in 1957 before this novel 
was accepted for publication, has here 
performed a literary sleight of hand trick 
that somehow makes the reader believe 
he is living under the broiling Sicilian 
sun at the time of the Risorgimento. 
With plenty of white space between the 
lines and generous margins on the pages, 
the volume barely reaches 300 pages, 
yet the reader is so absorbed by the de- 
scription, the narrations, the bits of 
worldly wisdom and philosophical mus- 
ings that he feels the book is closer to 
500 pages and each one of them inter- 
esting and original. 

Two or three times the author breaks 
momentarily from the time of his story 
to the present, and the break is so jar- 
ring that only then does the reader real- 
ize how completely he has been drawn 
into a past age. In describing a great 
ballroom, for example, the author 
writes: “From the ceiling the gods, re- 
clining on gilded couches, gazed down 
smiling and inexorable as a summer sky. 
They thought themselves eternal; but a 
bomb manufactured in _ Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was to prove the con- 
trary in 1943,” 

The description of some young noble- 
men’s view of the wealthy but low-born 
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Angelica, fiancee of Don Fabrizio’s 
nephew, exemplifies the author's talent 
with words, as well as something of the 
cast of his mind: 


One or two young men might well have 
regretted not having dug up for themselves 
so lovely an amphora brimming with coin; 
but Donnafugata was a fief of Don Fab- 
rizio’s, and if he had found that treasure 
there and then passed it on to his beloved 
Tancredi, one could no more be envious of 
that than of his finding a sulphur mine on 
his land; it was his property, there was 
nothing to be said. 


Don Fabrizio, whose family has been 
the gods of their section of the world 
for so long that he himself has begun 
to suspect that even God must have a 
few of the faults that he knows he has, 
is overwhelmed by the conviction that 
the Sicilian people are a race apart, 
thousands of years old and much too 
worn by time and history to take any 
sort of action to help themselves or Italy. 
He has much the same sort of feeling 
about his family and his class—that they 
have outlived their era and can hope for 
nothing better than to preserve as long 
as possible the considerable fortunes 
which the centuries have given them. 
Yet despite these deep, instinctive con- 
victions, there is much in him that is 
generous, noble and wise. He is certain- 
ly not what could be called a lovable 
man, but he is strikingly impressive. 

Archibald Colquhoun, translator of 
Manzoni’s classic of Italian literature, 
The Betrothed, has translated this book 
so deftly that the reader is never aware 
that he is reading a translation. 

Paut K. Cungo 


Night Music, by Sven Stolpe. 286 
pp. Sheed and Ward. $4.50. 


Speen ege charmingly idyllic, occa- 
sionally tense and violent, this book 
can be rated among the major novels of 
the current season. 

The central conflict of Mr. Stolpe’s 
work is almost a commonplace in con- 
temporary fiction: the inability of two 
generations to understand and commu- 
nicate—one with the other. Herbert 
Falk, unimaginative, honest (according 
to his own code of ethics), single-mind- 
ed, rigidly conscientious, proud to the 
point of arrogance, is Prime Minister of 
an unidentified Central European con- 
stitutional monarchy. In his zeal for his 
country’s good, he has cut himself off 
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from his long-suffering wife, his sensi- 
tive son and his morbidly artistic daugh- 
ter. Only when the idealistic son, 
Georg, dies on the barricades with his 
Communist companions, after military 
action ordered by Falk himself, does the 
old statesman learn humility’s lesson. 

Against the backdrop of domestic and 
political difficulties move the novel’s 
lesser figures: the realistic Father Leo, a 
Dominican priest who serves as a deus 
ex machina in solving the problems of 
the Falk family; the villainous Christer 
Wendt, a Communist agent who has 
wormed his way into Falk’s confidence 
as his private secretary; and the beauti- 
ful Alexandra, student and Communist 
decoy, who leads Georg into the Party. 

Stolpe develops a major thesis which 
may prove objectionable to many read- 
ers, but which he projects logically and 
with consummate skill. Simply stated, 
the thesis—not new with the author— 
is this: Communism is an effect, not a 
cause. Georg and others of good will are 
driven into the Party through the fail- 
ure of those in power to act, to do some- 
thing about the plight of the masses. 

There is much common sense in Mr. 
Stolpe’s novel. He has some wise and 
penetrating things to say, for example, 
about the power of grace, about the dis- 
tinction between outward piety and real 
sanctity, and about the will of God. 
Possibly the best of the many good 
things in Night Music, however, are 
the author’s tender and understanding 
portraits of young people suffering in a 
society which has little to offer them, 
least of all, pity and sympathy. The 
tragic figure of Regina Falk, the young 
daughter of the Prime Minister, is a 
good case in point, as the author traces 
her spiritual, moral and physical decay. 
The novelist’s artistry is never more in 
evidence than in his handling of the 
potentially dangerous story of the rela- 
tionship between Regina and her friend 
Isabelle. What might have been merely 
sordid and sensational emerges beauti- 
fully as a recital of a near tragedy. 

If one were to suggest a major flaw 
in this novel, one would of necessity 
point to the ending, which is just a bit 
too contrived, just a bit too pat. In this 
age of unheroic heroes, of dismal nega- 
tion in the world of fiction, Mr. Stolpe’s 
decision to close on an affirmative note 
may well be applauded, but his ending 
is too neatly rounded off. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 





Martha, Martha, by Patricia Mc- 
Gerr. 276 pp. Kenedy. $3.95. 


N THIN scriptural scaffolding, Patri- 

cia McGerr, author of eight mys- 

tery stories, has built a full-length fic- 

tional account of Martha, sister of Laz- 

arus and Mary, which does credit to her 

imagination if not to her adherence to 

Catholic tradition about St. Martha, one 

of the three people in the Gospel who 
acknowledged the divinity of Christ. 

Basing her characterization on Mar- 
tha’s housewifely annoyance with her 
sister, the author presents her as a stub- 
born, self-willed, selfish woman whose 
blind | self-righteousness. forced Mary 
into a marriage with her own _ be- 
trothed, Pappus, a marriage neither of 
them wanted. Mary’s subsequent life of 
abandonment was a reaction to the in- 
tolerable situation, an escape into the 
licentiousness of Herod’s court. It was 
Martha’s pride and insistence on the 
letter of the law which indirectly caused 
Pappus’ suicide, the shock of which re- 
sulted in the premature birth and death 
of Mary’s illegitimate child. 

Martha, Martha is a merciless portrait 
of a merciless woman, and the reader is 
not surprised that Martha should be 
drawn to the cold, practical Judas, a 
companion in her discontent. Her con- 
version is a long, slow process, begin- 
ning with the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead and culminating in self-knowl- 
edge only on Calvary. For the reader, 
that recognition is one of the miracles 
of the Redemption. 

There is, of course, no reason why 
Patricia McGerr should not have told 
the story as she has. It is the privilege 
of the fiction writer to create both char- 
acters and plot. The paucity of bio 
graphical data has always made Martha 
and Mary proper matter for legend; this 
story is a contemporary contribution to 
the collection, and if recognized as fic- 
tion may serve as a stimulus to more 
factual reading on the life of Christ. 

I do not think it is prudery which 
makes this reviewer feel that Mary’s at- 
tempt to explain Pappus’ impotence to 
Martha makes the book unsuitable for 
high school libraries. ‘The younger teen- 
ager might not understand what. Mary 
is trying to say, but sufhcient time is 
spent upon the explanation to rouse 
morbid curiosity perhaps. Adults will 
not be disturbed. 

Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 
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A Distant Trumpet, by Paul Hor- 


gan. 629 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $5.75. 


aut Horcan’s new novel is a big 

book, as big in its physical dimen- 
sions—629 pages—as in the vast sweep 
of its action and characters. It is excit- 
ing, colorful, suspenseful; but it is also 
a beautifully written book, done with a 
literary artistry that should make it ap- 
peal to readers who, as a rule, care noth- 
ing for adult Westerns. 

Halfway through its great bulk, one 
may be inclined to wonder where the 
whole thing can possibly be going. 
Every time a character is introduced, the 
others are dropped temporarily while 
we get a full biographical sketch of the 
new one up to the point where he or 
she enters the story. The various events 
seem episodic and loosely connected. 
But have patience. Gradually, Mr. Hor- 
gan gathers together all the strands of 
his story and weaves them, with no 
trace of artificiality, into a unified fab- 
ric; we finally realize how each seem- 
ingly unconnected happening was nec- 
essary to the total effect and purpose of 
the whole. 

Basically, this is the story of Lieuten- 
ant Matthew Carlton Hazard of the 
United States Army and of his beauti- 
ful bride, Laura, whom he brings to 
Fort Delivery in the Arizona Territory 
during the Indian Wars. Matthew, who 
regards his commission as having been 
given to him when, as a boy, he met 
President Abraham Lincoln, is brave, 
selfless and dedicated; and he soon wins 
the favorable notice of his superiors. 
When war breaks out again with the 
Apaches, it is he who is entrusted with 
the task of taking a detachment across 
the border into Mexico and rounding up 
the cunning chief, Rainbow Son. This 
he does, in a long and suspense-filled 
section that is the book’s main climax; 
for his valor, he is awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. But when 
he learns that his faithful Apache scout, 
White Horn, has been betrayed by the 
government and accorded the same 
treatment as the enemy, he spurns the 
medal and resigns his commission in 
bitterness. 

Around this seemingly bald incident, 
Mr. Horgan has woven a story rich in 
detail and characterization. Many of 
the people who throng these pages will 
live long in the memory. There are 
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Colonel and Mrs. Prescott, the former 
being the commanding officer at the fort; 
there is Kitty Mainwaring, the unhap- 
py wife of a junior officer, who attempts 
to seduce Matthew; there is White 
Horn, the scout; and—above all others 
—there is Major General Alexander Up- 
ton Quait, possibly the most amazing 
and certainly the most lovable charac- 
ter in modern fiction. The general is a 
veteran combat officer who spends every 
spare moment reading classical Roman 
authors and intersperses orders to his 
subordinates with quotations (in Latin) 
from Caesar, Virgil and Tacitus. There 
are innumerable others—but the reader 
should get to know them all for him- 
self, in this superbly told story. 
Cuartes A. FECHER 


South of the Angels, by Jessamyn 
West. 564 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$5.75. 


ee ARE MODERN novels which 
scoop the surface from a situation, 
giving the reader suggestions, hints, 
symbols with which to construct a richer 
concoction than the one served. There 
are others that offer a scant, under-de- 
veloped set of circumstances, limited by 
the author's private and myopic vision, 
and these give the reader a sense of hid- 
den hunger, a wish for richer fare or a 
longer meal. But the rare modern novel 
is one which, with all the classic reserve 
of controlled writing, still manages to 
spread a many-coursed banquet before 
the reader, one to sip and savor and 
linger over. To change the metaphor, 
Jessamyn West’s new novel is like an 
old, wonderfully furnished house. It is 
a novel sufficiently interesting and sus- 
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taining to live in while one is reading 
it. When the jacket blurb suggests it is 
a “spacious book,” it is doing it exact 
justice. 

The scene is a great undeveloped tract 
of land south of Los Angeles (which ex. 
plains the title), and the time is just be- 
fore World War I. The land is being 
developed by a self-made, subtle and 
pompous American, Sylvester Perkins, 
and to it come a fascinating and motley 
group of settlers: Quakers from Kansas, 
two families from Kentucky, a school 
teacher and a wandering carpenter from 
Colorado, a lonely writer-farmer with a 
distinctive plan for his life, and a fasci- 
nating family, the Copes, each member 
of which is a major character creation, 
There are, in addition, the normal num- 
ber of young girls and young men, eager 
for life and for each other, and all of 
them are handled with compassion and 
unusual understanding. 

We watch these people come and 
settle and fight about the water shortage; 
we watch them become inextricably in- 
volved with each other. We watch (as 
we would if we lived there, and indeed 
we seem to) prejudice grow against a 
vital and devoted Mexican couple; we 
see marriages collapse under the strains 
of this life, others solidify. We delight in 
the defeat of crooked enterprise and ap- 
plaud the triumph of men and women 
conquering themselves and Fate. We see 
tragedy at the end, stark, violent and 
unavoidable. But most of all, we have 
the ineffable sense of having known 
worthy (or sometimes unworthy) peo- 
ple, of having experienced in a most 
genuine way their lives and their hopes, 
of having, for a brief period, escaped 
from self into other selves. This is not 
an unusual accomplishment for a good 
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storyteller. It is, however, unusual 
when the writing is fine, when the au- 
thor’s control and taste never lag, and 
when one comes away from the long, de- 
tailed, rich narrative with a sense of 
growth and pleasure. 

Doris GruMBACH 


Trustee from the Toolroom, by Nevil 
Shute. 311 pp. Morrow. $3.95. 


px up Nevil Shute’s last novel—he 
died in January—for a bit of enter- 
tamment and you won't be disappoint- 
ed. In contrast to Ordeal (1939), that 
proved an astounding forecast of what 
London would be like in a blitz, and 
On the Beach (1957), that attempted a 
similar prescience for a world devastated 
by nuclear bombs, Trustee from the 
Toolroom stays within the circumfer- 
ence of a fairly normal world. Steering 
clear of any political or moral entangle- 
ments, it skims along like a well-ballast- 
ed skiff, never drawing any deep water 
but tracing adventure of some excite- 
ment. 

Englishman Keith Stewart is a con- 
sciously common man. He has no mate- 
tial aspirations and finds quiet comfort 
in his skill at miniature mechanics, writ- 
ing articles for a hobby magazine and 
faithfully answering mail from fellow 
hobbyists around the world. His wife 
works as a shop assistant in Ealing, the 
London suburb where, incidentally, 


Shute himself was born. Into their mod- 
est, childless world plops a problem that 
Keith attacks with characteristic con- 
scientiousness. His sister and brother-in- 
law drown in a storm that wrecks their 
sailing vessel on a remote, South Pacific 
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island. They had left their ten-year-old 
daughter with the Stewarts and had 
made Keith her guardian and trustee of 
their estate. But their entire wealth— 
$100,000—they had taken with them in 
diamonds. Keith sees his duty: retrieve 
the gems so Jo might inherit what is 
rightly hers. 

Out of this situation Shute spins a 
yarn that sometimes defies complete 
credibility, but it never loses the reader. 
Keith hitchhikes by plane to Honolulu, 
then sets off aboard an engine-less, ra- 
dio-less sailboat for the remote island. 
Just as Keith and Jack Donnelly, the 
crude, illiterate owner of the sailboat, 
seem hopelessly snarled in bureaucratic 
technicalities at Tahiti, Shute reaches 
out with the long arm of coincidence, 
plucks Keith out of trouble and sets him 
off on a series of incidents that seems to 
confirm an opinion that Shute felt vir- 
tue, especially of a homey sort, should 
be materially rewarded. Keith returns 
to England not only with the jewels but 
with another $17,000 for work as a con- 
sulting engineer—all made possible by a 
wealthy Seattle lumberman, an avid 
reader of Keith’s articles. 

Shute writes engagingly, if sometimes 
incredibly, about boats, airplanes, storms 
at sea, lumber barons, the workings of 
wealth and high-powered business. The 
story line slackens as Shute displays his 
own knowledge of engines, marine navi- 
gation and miniature mechanics. The 
Americans, like Sol Hirzhorn, occasion- 
ally sound like the Londoners among 
whom Shute spent most of his life: “Ju- 
lie, we'll want the car at half after eight 
tomorrow .. .” 

Trustee from the Toolroom doesn't 
pose as great fiction; hence, its improb- 
abilities and single-dimension character- 
ization need no apologies. It’s light en- 
tertainment, so conceived and so exe- 
cuted—the final product of a writer who, 
it has been said, created a remarkably 
reliable, if surface, portrait of mid-twen- 
tieth-century man, his interest and pre- 
occupations. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Venus of Konpara, by John 
Masters. 338 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


— A HOLIDAY in Spain (Fandango 
Rock, 1959), John Masters now re- 
turns to India which is, as every reader 
of Nightrunners of Bengal, Bhowani 





Junction, Bugles and a Tiger and other 
Masters’ best sellers knows, his native 
habitat. For already John Masters has 
staked an impressive literary claim on 
India, one that may eventually chal- 
lenge Kipling’s: he is as good a writer 
and even more prolific. 

It is Masters’ announced intention to 
“do” India from every angle. The Venus 
of Konpara is Masters’ version of India 
past, India primitive. A more revealing 
title for this novel would be “Sex, Ar- 
chaeology and Two Tigers’—the first 
word being used in a very pluralistic 
sense. There is plenty of modern sex 
of the author’s own peculiarly violent, 
unconventionally located brand (Mas- 
ters characters seldom sin indoors), but 
it is a primitive, cultish, semi-mystic, 
earth-mother sort of sex that dominates 
The Venus of Konpara—a spiritualized 
carnality which by its very open-hand- 
edness transcends lust. At least that’s 
how Masters believes it was back in 
1400 B.C. when the Aryan invaders of 
India descended upon the incumbent 
Dravidians, enslaved them and _perpet- 
uated their inferior status by inventing 
the caste system. 

This is the archaeological base to 
which Masters has fastened a wildly 
spinning carousel plot which would 
make H. Rider Haggard blush—both in 
envy and for modesty. Six people in 
Victorian India become deeply involved 
in a search for the main portion of an 
exquisite, extremely ancient statue of a 
dancing woman, one leg of which has 
been turned up accidentally by work- 
men. The search for the mysterious Ve- 
nus begins and Masters lets out the 
clutch. Some of the things that fly by: 
a riot, a midnight dance in the nude, 
buried treasure, poison arrows, reincar- 
nation, two Englishmen (one impotent, 
the other an ascetic), a jungle fire, na- 
tives who communicate with animals 
and eat raw lizards, pornographic statu- 
ary, and two of the busiest man-eating 
tigers in all of fiction. 

At the end of the ride (for such is 
Masters’ spellbinding, restrained narra- 
tive power that few will try to jump 
off), the reader is left reeling and dazed, 
feeling half certain that he has been 
badly bamboozled and quite positive 
that the whirring sound in his ears Ys 
being made by movie cameras—the ones 
that are bound to focus soon on the one, 
the only, The Venus of Konypara. 

Jorx WELLs 
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Homo Faber, by Max Frisch. Trans- 
lated by Michael Bullock. 198 
pp. Abelard-Schuman. $3.95. 


ust Aas I’m Not Stiller was serious, 

diverting and different, so is this 
second novel by the Swiss-born, Ger- 
man-writing Max Frisch. And once 
again, even as in the first book, he man- 
ages to address himself, in simple terms 
but a complex form, to certain problems 
of modern man. 

The protagonist is one Faber (Man 
the Maker), a_technologist-engineer, 
who is desperately in need of metaphy- 
sics to help him understand himself in 
relation to his world but whose back- 
ground and perverse tastes make him 
distrust the philosophical way. Experi- 
ence ultimately teaches him what he 
wants to know—too late and at a great 
price. 

His essential trouble is that of being 
unable or unwilling to commit himself, 
in the sense that Camus used the term 
engage. Consequently, he has only ex- 
periences, not a sense of having truly 
lived. We see him in several character- 
istic activities: flying by airplane higher 
and higher, yet wishing to grasp the 
earth, not to soar over it; shooting pic- 
tures and watching movies, seeking thus 
to capture reality but never succeeding; 
traveling, as if to go somewhere pur- 
posefully, but actually only trying to 
escape something; and stretching out 
exhausted on hotel beds, a victim of 
spent, or rather unspent, emotions, 
which he likes to call “fatigue phenom- 
ena.” 

Faber’s shadow life is sharply repre- 
sented by hard, cold symbols. His re- 
frain is, “I don’t like people,” and yet 
he has a knack of getting himself in- 
volved with them, wanting out of rela- 
tionships he seemingly cannot avoid. 
Then there is his mechanical way of 
perceiving things. For example, the 
sound of a donkey in the silent night 
reminds his daughter of someone learn- 
ing to play the cello, whereas Faber 
hears unoiled brakes. All accidents, fa- 
talities, circumstances, moreover, are to 
him statistics. Never does he respond to 
the “still, sad music of humanity.” 

Part I of this highly experimental 
novel is a kind of frenetic travelogue as 
it traces Faber’s career in time from his 
youth in Berlin to his deathbed in Ha- 
vana; in space as he moves from New 
York to Mexico to Venezuela to Italy 
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to Greece to Cuba; and in human rela- 
tionships, including a renewal by fated 
coincidence of that portion of his life 
in which he wooed and left a woman, 
fathered and abandoned a daughter. 
Part II consists of fragments from Fa- 
ber’s diary. Clarity finally comes to him 
because his arrogance at last yields to 
humility. And what is clarified for him 
is precisely that he had never commit- 
ted himself wholly as friend or lover or 
husband or father, nor had he been 
able to admit guilt for this failing. Late 
does he learn that “life is not matter 
and cannot be mastered by technology.” 

Frisch’s narrative technique is beguil- 
ing, if a little confusing. His situations 
are both real and moving, as are his 
people, but there is an odd, even bizarre 
quality to the presentation: real toads 
in imaginary gardens, as the poet would 
say. The translation seems to be an ex- 
cellent representation of the author’s 
strong, clean, extra dry style. 

There is something, not appealing, 
but fascinating about Frisch’s work. 
Like an unkind but efficient doctor, he 
diagnoses modern man’s sickness, calls 
cancer, cancer, and prescribes ruthless 
and radical cures, whose chief feature 
is not a tranquilizer but the bitter, heal- 
ing herbs of fundamental morality. 

James G. Murray 


The Color of Evening, by Robert 
Nathan. 211 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


oBERT NaTuAn’s work at its best has 
been rich in the elusive charm of 
knowing fantasy which made Portrait 
of Jenny something of a contemporary 
classic. At its worst, his work is diffuse 
and strained. This latest novel definitely 
falls in the latter category. It is the 
story of Max Loeb, an aging painter 
who takes pity on a young girl weak- 
ened by hunger in her first effort to live 
on her own. The girl, Halys, moves 
into his studio and for a time almost 
convinces both herself and Max that 
she can love him. A young painter who 
had been Max’s student resents Halys, 
but when she leaves the studio, the two 
young people find each other, are mar- 
ried, suffer in poverty and are finally 
taken in by Max and his landlady who 
has succumbed to his charm (which is 
lost on the reader). 
The characters seem constantly to be 
merely going through the motions of 





life—blowing hot and cold on the ever. 
prevalent subject of sex, expounding on 
modern art, Catholicism, cooking and 
sundry other subjects. ‘They lack the 
stature to be anything more than mouth. 
pieces for what seem to be some rather 
jejune opinions of Nathan’s. (Max on 
Catholics: “They must be the least anx. 
ious people in the world. They have 
heaven waiting for them; so they can 
afford to overlook a few things here and 
there. Not in the letter, of course, but 
in the spirit . . .” Max on abstract art; 
“So now it is possible for a picture to 
mean one thing to the man who painted 
it, and quite another to the man who 
is looking at it. This does not seem in 
any way to spoil the value of such 
paintings, which bring higher and high- 
er prices every day.” ) 

With the current spate of giant-size 
novels, it may be surprising to describe 
this slight volume as diffuse and awk- 
ward, but it is. The customary elegance 
of Knopf format is more than the novel 
deserves for there is a flatness to the 
whole thing. 

Prccy SuLLivaN 


A Separate Peace, by John Knowles. 
186 pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


: SLIM NOVEL is wrapped in 4 
dust jacket bearing such extravagant 
praise by E. M. Forster, Aubrey Menen, 
Truman Capote and Angus Wilson, 
among others, that one immediately 
wants to know what kind of smithy 
stands under this spreading tree of lit 
erati. 

Mr. Knowles’ first published novel 
indeed deserves praise. The story is set 
at a New England boys’ school, Devon, 
in 1942-43. Mr. Knowles writes wittily 
and possesses a sense of humor, but his 
book is neither light nor amusing. It is 
so poignant, real and acutely embarrass- 
ing in a vicarious way that squeamish 
people will certainly fail to finish it by 
choice. The principal character speaks 
in the first person; reading the book is 
like overhearing someone else’s confes- 
sion. The narrator’s chilling mea culpa 
gave me a cauld grue. 

The story is brief and moves straight 
on, once Mr. Knowles has disposed of 
his unnecessary flash back, which is out 
of place in this novel, as it is in most 
others. The schoolboy characters are ex- 
ceptionally well drawn, although their 
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precise and advanced English is some- 
what difficult to accept. 

The narrator, Gene, having imputed 
his own calculations and complexities to 
his uncomplicated friend Phineas (Fin- 
ny), suddenly discovers his own self- 
induced false conception of Finny; un- 
able to stand this self-revelation, he de- 
liberately injures Finny in a cruel and 
permanent way. The consequences of 
Gene's believable act are those that 
could logically follow, and Phineas, an 
athletic, guileless, kind and unenvious 
boy, is the victim of tragedy. The origi- 
nal plot is not strained, but the ending 
is somewhat a tour de force and medi- 
cally inquisitive readers may lodge at 
least a temporary caveat. 

Mr. Knowles uses to good advantage 
the Dickensian technique of “forward 
glances,” remarks which give hints of 
the future. There is a flavor of Poe’s 
William Wilson, of the Saki of Sredni 
Vashtar, and one is reminded, in an un- 
healthy way, of “Doppelgangers.” Phin- 
eas is reminiscent of Huck Finn—I pre- 
sume Mr. Knowles’ deliberation here— 
and maybe of Phineas T. Barnum, to 
boot; Gene, perhaps, of the dark side of 
Tom Sawyer. 

Pre-publication reviewers have found 
“levels” and “allegory” in this novel. A 
Separate Peace will undoubtedly pro- 
voke the ill-written and feeble-minded 
jargon which gabbles about values, re- 
statements, affirmations and integrity. 
Mr. Knowles deserves better. His is not 
an easy novel to read, but it can be un- 
derstood without help from critical sym- 
bol-hunters who will worry it to death 
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and from Freudian hyenas who will pick 
its bones afterwards. It is not strap- 
hangers’ reading, but it speaks for itself 
explicitly and well. 

JosepH V. Witcox 


The Disinherited, by Michel del Cas- 
tillo. 274 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


ERE ARE the have-nots, the distin- 
herited who live in want and mis- 
ery and die as if even their souls were 
worthless. Here is Consuelo, whose only 
treasure is the one night of love on a 
clean seashore, a prelude to starvation, 
drunkenness and final death on a rail- 
road track. Here is her son, Olny, born 
and bred in the pigsty which is Madrid’s 
worst slum; a teen-age Olny, who 
worked all day to provide himself, his 
drunken parents and his younger broth- 
er with one potato which, mashed in 
its cooking water, supplied supper for 
all four. 

The theme of The Disinherited is 
Communism—the soil in which it 
breeds, the types of men who seek in it 
the answer to humanity’s appalling mis- 
ery. There are those so crushed by de- 
spair that they become mere sodden or- 
ganisms, almost but not quite worthless 
to the cause. But others become sullen, 
smouldering with hate, ready to kill 
even those they love as a gesture against 
fate. Others are convinced that a new 
social order is possible, either an order 
in which all men can have equality, or 
at least an order in which the have-nots 
will become those that have. Others 
want universal love and charity, but 
these are the traitors to Communism be- 
cause they are prevented by their very 
nature from the ruthlessness which their 
philosophy demands of them. The es- 
sence of this book’s tragedy is disillu- 
sionment at great cost—failure of Com- 
munism as a faith, with nothing else to 
take its place. 

This particular tragedy is the Span- 
ish Civil War. On a recent radio pro- 
gram Anne Freemantle commented, “A 
good civil war is never won.” It is lost 
by both sides before it even begins. So 
it was here. Torture, death and destruc- 
tion produced only a conquered and a 
conqueror. Force took over and human 
dignity was the loser. 

The lesson is taught in the story of 
three Communists. Best realized is San- 
tiago de Leyes, a young noble reared in 
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a tradition of social responsibility. His 
father is the shepherd who cares for 
his sheep. He cares because of his love 
for God, which is bolstered by his faith 
in Church and State as God’s organiza- 
tion on earth. Santiago does not share 
this philosophy. He sees the human 
flock in general, and he is not content to 
lead only a few of the sheep into the 
greenest pastures. He sees the Church 
and State, but particularly the Church, 
as bureaucratic organizations which 
have failed man, and which must be re- 
placed by something more enlightened. 

But as a Communist, Santiago has a 
critical flaw. In spite of his intellectual 
belief in God-like pity for the masses, 
he is also a prey to simple, human pity 
for the individual who must suffer in 
revolution. 

He befriends Olny, who becomes a 
Communist because of his passionate 
admiration for sensitive, loving Santiago 
who inspires him with pictures of the 
world as it ought to be. When Santiago 
turns in his party card, Olny sees it as 
a betrayal of himself and all the others 
like him. His own personal tragedy is 
minor compared with his loss of faith in 
the party’s leadership. 

The third Communist who plays a 
major role in the story is Ramirez, an 
organization man who is thoroughly 
cynical about the Civil War as long as 
the organization comes out or ~top. 
Since, in this instance, the Communists 
failed, Ramirez fails too. The Disinher- 
ited is unrelieved tragedy all the way. 

Michel del Castillo previously wrote 
Child of Our Time, an account of his 
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early life as a refugee from Franco's 
victory. He says “The Spanish Civil 
War has scarred me for life. It was on 
scenes of blood that my eyes first 
opened. Is it surprising that I should 
want to understand (war) in order to 
trace my roots within it?” 
Orca M. PETERSON 


A European Education, by Romain 
Gary. 248 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $3.75. 


OMAIN Gary’s new novel is a cynical 
book, but the cynicism is not the 
kind that leads to despair. It is an ironi- 
cal book (from its very title!), but the 
irony never turns into bitterness. Like 
Gary, we can see with the hindsight of 
history how the events he describes 
turned out; but like him, too, we come 
to the end feeling that so long as there 
are men with the courage and sense of 
human dignity which are found in his 
characters, there is still room for hope. 
Peace and good will may yet be estab- 
lished among men. 

The story, such as it is, is a simple 
one. It is laid in Poland during the 
Nazi occupation, among forests so bleak 
and icy and bitter cold that Mr. Gary’s 
superb descriptions almost make one 
shiver while reading them. Jan Twar- 
dowski is a youth of fifteen whose moth- 
er has been raped and whose father has 
been shot by the Germans. He joins the 
partisans—those indomitable men who 
continue to fight on even after the coun- 
try has officially gone down in defeat— 
and it is then that his “European edu- 
cation” begins. By a cruel twist of fate, 
this youth who in happier days would 
have learned the humanities and sci- 
ences at a quiet university learns now 
how to forage for himself in a desolate 
countryside, how to venture undetected 
into a city, how to kill Germans and 
destroy their supplies. 

Yet the other—the education that 
could have been—is rarely absent from 
his mind and hopes. He loves music and 
will even sneak into town to hear a fel- 
low-partisan’s mistress play Chopin. He 
learns to know love itself from Zosia, 
a year younger than he, who is a prosti- 
tute for the Germans and a spy for the 
resistance movement. With his com- 
rades he speculates about man, and 
about how men will live after all this 
hatred and killing are over—surely it 
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cannot last much longer, for the Rus- 
sians are turning the enemy back at 
Stalingrad and there are rumors that 
the Americans have landed in North Af- 
rica. Between them they will create a 
better and happier world. 

That, of course, is the book’s final and 
most crushing irony: things did not 
turn out that way; in spite of the ef- 
forts of men like Jan and his comrades, 
there is as much mistrust and hatred in 
the world as ever before, and an even 
greater amount of fear. 

Mr. Gary, who is at present French 
Consul-General in Los Angeles, labored 
intermittently for fifteen years before 
finally completing the book to his satis- 
faction. There can be no doubt that it 
is superbly done, that in spite of the 
cynicism and irony, which after all no 
one in our day can help feeling, it is a 
tender and gripping tale of men’s cour- 
age and hopes, and of their efforts— 
which all the forces of evil can never 
wholly crush—to make a better world. 

Cuarves A. FECHER 


Evidence of Love, by Dan Jacobson. 
242 pp. Little, Brown. $4. 


HE SECOND CHAPTER of Evidence of 

Love closes with these words: “We 
have all heard of them; we have all 
been given a chance to honor or revile 
their names.” Their names? In Don 
Jacobson’s novel, they are Kenneth 
Makeer and Isabel Last. But in the 
world at large, they might be any two 
people who defy society’s taboo against 
interracial marriage. 





The plight of Kenneth Makeer and 
Isabel Last is all the more severe be- 
cause they are products of the strange, 
complex society that is South Africa, 
Son of a cringingly obsequious colored 
laborer whose veins carried “the blood 
of half the nations of Europe,” Kenneth 
is light enough to “pass.” Brought to 
the attention of Miss Bentwisch, a 
wealthy white spinster, he is given the 
opportunity to study law in London. 
In one of the more heart-wrenching 
scenes in South African Jacobson’s third 
novel (The Trap, 1955; A Dance in the 
Sun, 1956), Kenneth vows as he leaves 
his widowed father and shiftless brother, 
“There must be a way for us to live to- 
gether, and I'll find it.” 

The difficulty of that search for a 
South African Negro—and for all men 
—forms the theme of Evidence of Love. 
Even though the color line is the obvi- 
ous barrier in Jacobson’s story, the larg- 
er problem of all inter-personal relations 
floats beneath the surface like the larger 
part of an iceberg. In the cruel-tender 
embrace of their first love, even before 
Isabel knows Kenneth for what he truly 
is, they feel a nagging distrust of each 
other. 

While Kenneth is leaving the colored 
camp of Lyndhurst, Isabel Last is_re- 
fusing an offer of marriage from the ef- 
feminate nephew of Miss Bentwisch, 
Kenneth’s patron and Isabel’s, too—un- 
known to each other. Isabel goes to Lon- 
don and there Kenneth, in a frantic ef- 
fort to rediscover his identity, searches 
her out. Isabel doesn’t recognize him, 
even as a Negro. Some of the most per- 
ceptive lines in Evidence of Love ex- 
plore Kenneth’s struggle between sup- 
pressing his primitive urge to use his 
relations with Isabel for a colored man’s 
revenge against apartheid and cultivat- 
ing an unadulterated human love. In 
the literature of love, few passages catch 
better the delicate balance of hate and 
love. 

Miss Bentwisch dies and the spurned 
suitor comes from South Africa to ex- 
pose Kenneth to Isabel. After months of 
separation, they are reunited. But soap- 
opera climaxes are beneath Jacobson. 
The denouement is a master-stroke of 
inventiveness. 

Jacobson fails to create the suspense 
that Alan Paton brought to Too Late 
the Phalarope—both men examining the 
same critical issue of interracial rela- 
tions in South Africa. But Jacobson 
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sees beyond color into the deeper recess- 
es of the heart of man as man. On the 
other hand, he tends to rely too heavily 
on exposition while skimping on dra- 
matic development of character and sto- 
ry. But his total effect is unquestionably 
impressive: it compels us to “honor or 
revile their names.” 
Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Living in the Present, by John Wain. 
249 pp. Putnam. $1.25. 


N PAGE ONE, schoolmaster Edgar 
Banks, chief figure in John Wain’s 
second novel (and only now published 
in the United States), sits down to a 
clean sheet of paper and writes the fol- 
lowing: “Reasons for the suicide of me, 
Edgar Banks.” Superfluous to say, poor 
Edgar is at a darn low ebb. So low, in 
fact, that he decides to subtract not only 
himself from this offensive existence but 
also the most offensive person he can 
think of—“I. Because this world con- 
tains people like Humphrey Flannery.” 
No doubt Flannery would have been 
high on anyone’s list of people to elimi- 
nate—a real bit of a bounder, who is 
always borrowing and smashing Edgar's 
drinking glasses—but Edgar finally de- 
cides on that supreme archetype of all 
possible bores, one Philipson-Smith. 

It is important to go on with Edgar’s 
litany of rationalizations: “2. Because 
Phyllis has finally left me.” CNo great 
loss, when you come to know Phyllis.) 
“3. Because I am a schoolmaster.” (But 
every job, at times, becomes intoler- 
able.) “4. Because loneliness is particu- 
larly hellish in London, and I live in 
London, and I am lonely.” There you 
have it, listed fourth, and presumably 
least important. But there is a terrible 
poignancy in those words, because, se- 
triously, they speak the utter alienation 
of a fellow human being. Paradoxically, 
it is Edgar’s planned murder-suicide 
which re-involves him in the human sit- 
uation—that is, however negatively, in 
living in the present. 

So it is no great give-away of plot to 
reveal that the job never comes off. You 
know that it won't. Like a ludicrous 
(and therefore, lesser) Hamlet, Edgar 
simply has too much humanity, too 
much sensitivity to become a really first- 
class murderer and self-murderer. Life 
itself is Edgar’s undoing—or rather his 
updoing, whichever way you care to 
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look at it—for the entanglement of 
events (sometimes incredibly contrived, 
sometimes genuinely comic) only goes 
to prove that schoolmaster Banks is far 
from being the prime mover of his own 
or anyone else’s destiny. In fact, the 
whole book is a magnanimous spoof 
from beginning to end—a happy end, 
with true love found and all the trim- 
mings tied into a neat (almost Victor- 
ian) package. 

The author, by the way, which I now 
reluctantly admit by way of hindsight, 
provides the best possible review of his 
own book in its three-page Preface. For 
anyone interested in writing, it is almost 
worth the price of admission. 

Tuomas P. McDonneLt 


The Man of Blood, by Jose Luis de 
Vilallonga. Translated by Hugo 
Charteris. 178 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $3. 


es POIGNANTLY brief novel, winner 
of the 1959 Prix Rivarol, is a mood 
piece in one key. It is a study of a man 
who is stern in his passions, fanatical 
in his beliefs, unyielding, proud. 
Some twenty years after the Spanish 
Civil War, General Francisco Pizarro re- 
turns from exile in Russia—walking 
back to Spain. He stops in Paris to see 
his sister, to visit with old expatriate 
friends, to gather strength for the final 
leg of the journey and to visit his ex- 
wife. The proposed return to Spain, a 
quixotic gesture, is symptomatic of the 
kind of single-minded drive he has. He 
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in Spain. In his time, he had killed men 
in cold blood, razed churches, destroyed 
towns. Only once did he weaken—and 
that was out of love for the sophisticat- 
ed aristocrat, Soledad, who betrayed and 
deserted him. Accompanied by Gabriela, 
his daughter by Soledad, he crosses the 
border. But the border guards had been 
warned by Soledad and he is captured; 
Gabriela is killed in the chase. 

This sparse plot is enriched by the 
sensory details which create Spain: the 
hot dusty roads, the sun-baked villages, 
the quick fierce extremes of tenderness 
and cruelty, the nostalgic love for the 
look of the place. There is a ritualistic 
air about this book, like the drama of 
the bull ring: the mute soil crying out 
for the victim’s blood, the air of fatal- 
ism, of a kind of tragic rhythm, in the 
simplicity, the dignity, the sense of hon- 
or of a brave man. 

Eucene McNamara 


The Winter in the Heart, by E. M. 
Almedingen. 250 pp. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $3.95. 


M. ALMEDINGEN’s new novel is, in 

¢ this reviewer's opinion, by far her 
best. It -is that rare thing: a pastoral 
which is at the same time a study of a 
soul in conflict with itself, with good 
and evil and the circumstances of en- 
vironment. Told in a quietly muted 
tone, the book achieves a moving effec- 
tiveness which more intense writing 
frequently does not. 

On the Russian-Finnish border is 
Berioky, a farming village made up of 
descendents of the Germans whom 
Catherine the Great had brought to 
Russia. Their native cultural patterns 
had endured, and they had not, as that 
monarch had hoped, influenced the 
farmers of the area to imitation of their 
thrift and industry. They considered 
themselves neither Germans nor Rus- 
sians, for although they spoke a German 
dialect and paid rent to the Russian 
Ministry of Imperial Manors, they were 
fiercely independent and self-sufficient. 
Political patterns as such meant noth- 
ing to them. They had three great loy- 
alties—to their church, their home and 
family, and, finally, to the soil they 
worked. 

“Field work, bee-keeping, fishing, the 
sawmill, cows and pigs, potatoes and 
turnips, apples and cherries, each sea- 
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son brought its own sequence of jobs 
which must be done if the skies fell”; 
there was no time for learning, and no 
interest in it had there been. 

Into this alien and lonely spot in 1915 
is sent young Father Louis Terrin, 
nobleman, professor and scholar, al- 
ready recognized as an authority on me- 
dieval manuscripts, only six months a 
priest. His predecessor, now interned 
by the authorities because, born in Augs- 
burg, he was an enemy alien, had been 
loved by the people of Berioky. They 
wondered about the silent boy whom 
the Archbishop had sent them over their 
protests—and, had they known, in spite 
of his own. 

The novel is the story of the growth 
of Father Louis, suddenly given respon- 
sibility for souls, of his initiation into 
the dedication of a pastor’s life, and his 
final acceptance of his people, and they 
of him. It is a story that gains drama 
but not significance from the fact that 
his problems are complicated by the 
precarious situation of Berioky, and the 
gathering clouds of the coming 1917 
Revolution. 

Miss Almedingen is an extremely 
competent writer. Theme, atmosphere 
and tone are never violated. In fact she 
appears to take the tightrope artist’s 
pride in leaning precariously off balance 
in order to maintain it. An example is 
the all-too-familiar ending of chapter 
six when, after an interview with Rena- 
ta, for the first time in his life Father 
Louis, “had looked at a woman and de- 
sired her.” The reader’s reaction of “Oh 
no, not again,” is answered by Miss 
Almedingen’s quietly controlled prose 
that reproduces the quiet agony of the 
priest fighting his own aloof battle 
against concupiscence. We watch him 
fight the lonely battle with the armor 
of reserve and prayer until “he knew 
that what he had feared and fought 
against was wholly gone . . . and the 
very beauty which had once troubled 
him so furiously seemed something not 
to be coveted but to be enjoyed as one 
of God’s gifts.” 

Emotion and passion are here, but al- 
ways perfectly controlled. Warmth, 
compassion and charm curiously remi- 
niscent of Chekov give human dimen- 
sion not only to the hero but to the peo- 
ple of the village as well. 

In the hands of a lesser craftsman the 
book would be slight and superficial. 
Miss Almedingen, choosing to write of 
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courage and suffering, of pride and hu- 
mility, of doubt and the quiet certainty 
of faith in a world where anticipated 
horror is on the horizon, does so with 
detachment and love, credibility and 
distinction, and with literary and psy- 
chological sureness. It is a book to be 
read and recommended. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


The Waters of Kronos, by Conrad 
Richter. 176 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


WwW THIS NOVEL, Richter abandons 
the geographic frontier to establish 
a literary one. The Waters of Kronos is 
an experiment, but one performed with 
such care and finesse that it has almost 
certainly succeeded. It is the most per- 
sonal of the author’s books. The theater 
of events, like that of the author’s own 
boyhood, is a town in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country around the turn of the 
century. The life depicted is the thick- 
textured life of a family with genera- 
tions of local service in the ministry. 
Richter himself grew up in just such a 
family. 

But though the book’s material may 
be autobiographical, the form is lyrical. 
And the precise lyrical intent is to at- 
tain a vantage point for contemplating 
some of the limitations of man’s—this 
given character’s—existence. This van- 
tage point is the scrutiny of boyhood 
with the eyes of the evolved man. 

Technically, The Waters of Kronos 
is a fantasy. An old man, John Donner, 
searching for the cause of his life’s un- 
derlying frustration, is translated bodily 
from the present into the time and en- 
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vironment of his boyhood. There he 
exists both in his aged body and mature 
experience, and in the young body and 
lack of experience of himself as a boy 
a boy who shuns in dread this future 
self which vainly tries to communicate 
with him. The beings in his old home 
town of Unionville are intimately 
known to Donner, but they fail to ree- 
ognize the old man he has become. The 
only three who even vaguely perceive 
his identity are a scatter-brained great- 
aunt, an old horse and a laundress who 
finds that he possesses the same sweat 
smell as his father. 

But this fantasy is so carried off as 
to impose no strain on credibility. The 
realism and probability of an intense 
and painful sounding of consciousness 
quite divert the reader from the prepos- 
terous mechanical substructure—a fact 
which establishes the book as a tour de 
force of a singularly unobtrusive kind. 
The prose itself assists this quiet sleight 
of hand. Sentence by sentence, it is so 
matter-of-fact and colorless as to quell 
any possible misgivings. Yet all the 
while its overtones accumulate to invest 
this odyssey of a post-Christian Every- 
man with a seemingly unsought-for 
beauty. 

This seasoned and polished book dis- 
plays even on first reading the earmarks 
of a classic: beauty of form, originality 
of content and technique, and a uni- 
versal import whose complete grasp 
would require numerous re-readings. 

Joun Manoney 


Absolute Beginners, by Colin Mac- 
Innes. 223 pp. Macmillan. $3.75. 


F THE MANY charges that could be 

leveled against this book, that it 
was written at all seems the one most 
embracing and accurate; there is little 
plot and little sense to the story. Ab- 
solute Beginners is an account, in jazzy 
argot, of an English juvenile’s summer. 
He is a sturdy lad who makes porno- 
graphic pictures for a living. All adults, 
save his bumbling father for whom he 
has a maudlin affection, he dismisses 
as beneath contempt. His friends are all 
teen-agers: prostitutes, homosexuals, 
narcotic-peddlers, panders—in a word, 
self-employed. They bear names like 
The Wizard, Zesty-Boy Sift, Big Jill, 
The Fabulous Hoplite and Mr. Cool. 


In a series of lay-sermons, we are as- 
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sured of their essential goodness. The 
enemies are Teddy-Boys who travel in 
gangs, receive support from their par- 
ents and bear gross prejudices. 

A series of race riots near the end of 
the book serves to confirm the earlier 
judgment: Teddy-boys are wicked. The 
trick of such a book, one that MacInnes 
bobbles badly, is to maintain the idiom 
and viewpoint of the teen-ager while 
conveying larger meaning with irony. 
No such larger meanings emerge from 
this book. As a sociological tract—the 
book is touted as such on the dust jack- 
et—this book is inept, inaccurate, inval- 
id. As a novel, it is probably worse. 

Fatton Evans 


From the Hand of the Hunter, by 
John Braine. 277 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75. 


HIS BOOK is that delicate product, a 
ipeator novel from a writer whose 
first novel not only hit the best-seller 
jackpot but was also made into a movie 
which received even greater critical ac- 
claim and popular success. In Room at 
the Top, John Braine made a conspicu- 
ous contribution—in the portrayal of Joe 
Lampton, the novel’s quasi-heel hero— 
to that gallery of “intellectual toughs 
... with the one skin too few” who 
had also been featured by other of Eng- 
land’s Angry Young Men like John 
Wain and Kingsley Amis. There’s no 
Joe Lampton in From the Hand of the 
Hunter. There is, instead, Dick Povey, 
World War II veteran now a patient in 
a tuberculosis sanatorium; his life be- 
fore his sickness is described in a num- 
ber of flash backs. 

Dick is as much resigned to failure 
as Mr. Braine’s first hero was dedicated 
to the bitch goddess, Success, but Dick’s 
kind of resignation doesn’t make him 
very interesting or exciting. Not even 
when his WTL Cthe doctor’s way of 
referring to “will to live”) is reasserted 
because of a pretty nurse. The nurse 
herself, Evelyn Mallaton, in a quarrel 
with her mother, refers to “woman’s 
magazine stuff,” which is precisely what 
the pages dealing with her and Dick 
tread like. In the flash backs, there’s 
mostly talk of potential sex conquests, 
the conquests themselves and many de- 
scriptions of enticing female contours 
and transparent dresses. All the four- 
letter words are there, too. But there’s 
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no felt life or zest. This book, so sur- 
prisingly unlike Mr. Braine’s first novel, 
gives the impression of a writer tiredly 
going through the motions, mechanical- 
ly putting on paper a few stock situa- 
tions interlarded with banal conversa- 
tions and passages of sticky sentimen- 
tality. The novel's ending, when Dick 
leaves the sanatorium to return to his 
father’s shop “and snatched meals and 
ten hours a day on one’s feet and the 
smoky air of Silbridge,” is particularly 
unsatisfactory and unsatisfying. 

This book was published in England 
with a better title, The Vodi. The Vodi 
are little ferret-faced demons who serve 
Nelly, a fat cigar-smoking old ogress. 
They are fantasies conjured up by 
Dick’s school chum, Tom Coverack, and 
they're frequently mentioned through- 
out the novel. The evils that befall one, 
like tuberculosis, are the doings of Nel- 
ly and her demon crew. “Nelly doesn’t 
like me” is the obverse to “Someone up 
there likes me.” Maybe Nelly can be 
offered as a good reason why From the 
Hand of the Hunter is such a sorry 
comedown from Room at the Top. 

Puitie C. Deasy 


The Tower, by Marguerite Steen. 
282 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


™ 1s A book that’s for euthanasia, 
but not very boldly. It is against 
the welfare state, but not too loudly. It’s 
for therapeutic extra-marital love- affairs, 
but not very insistently. In fact, the 
thoughtful inference is that its only ur- 
gent commitment is to make money. 
Billed as “about chicanery in the 
world of art,” the novel is a mildly 





amusing and carefully inoffensive work 
whose description of artists’ chicanery 
almost comes to a dead halt after a com- 
ment or two to the effect that abstracts 
are easy to fake, an obvious truth which 
has become the worn theme of many a 
news story featuring finger-painting 
apes and other similarly creative types. 
The plot concerns a Genuine Artist, in 
need of hard cash, who accepts a com- 
mission from a famous Charlatan Artist 
to paint murals in an ancient stone tow- 
er near the French Riviera. Genuine 
Artist neglects to read the contract’s fine 
print and, when the murals are un- 
veiled, he finds that Charlatan Artist 
gets all the credit. Consolation is Gen- 
uine Artist’s, however, because in the 
deepest sense, he tells himself, the tow- 
er is really his and they can’t take that 
away from him, etc. 

Beyond the main characters, a hand- 
ful of peculiar persons—parasites of the 
art world—run in and out of Miss 
Steen’s pages with wonderful agility. 
They are skillfully designed to look de- 
generate to the sophisticated reader but 
may be merely interestingly odd to the 
ignorant or the innocent. This capacity 
to be all things to all readers is the 
mark of a competent professional writer. 
It is also the source of crushing medi- 
ocrity, to which Miss Steen contributes 
her full share with this her twenty-sev- 
enth novel. 

EvizaBETH HEsTER 


A Choice of Heaven, by J. M. Scott. 
248 pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


| eee FICTION has its place in our 
daily routine just as surely as War 
and Peace does; and, for better or worse, 
it will be consulted more frequently. 
If Mr. Scott’s novel is but a tender shoot 
on this venerable tree, it is, nevertheless, 
a most pleasant diversion. Mr. Scott’s 
thesis is simple: 
We each dream of a different heaven. . . . 
I mean the type of life we would lead if 
we had an absolutely free choice. . . . One 
person in a million is not content to dream. 
He plans. At last he throws everything to 
the winds and goes bald-headed for his par- 
ticular heaven. It’s a dangerous thing to do. 
But danger is the last thing to stop him. 


This book is the story of two men who 
were not content to dream, who attempt- 
ed to build their utopias and who finally 
met in conflict. The story, as rousing an 
adventure as one could expect from the 
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author of Heather Mary and Sea Wyf, 
seems written with an eye on the movies. 
If this be true, Mr. Scott certainly had 
Alec Guinness in mind for the part of 
Mr. Skinner, the quiet, shy, scheming 
clerk. Skinner works dutifully for twen- 
ty-five years until he wins a fortune in 
the Java Sweepstakes. He throws off 
job, wife and England to go adventur- 
ing in the Pacific in search of his heav- 
en. This heaven involves a Garden of 
Eden on an uninhabited island with 
twenty-one Eves—all disillusioned by 
men and by the outside world. 

This idyllic existence is rudely shat- 
tered by the incursion of a group of 
pearl seekers, led by the second protago- 
nist, Ronald Macintosh. Macintosh, a 
Scottish sailer-of-fortune, wants pearls 
to finance a pioneering expedition. He 
wishes to remove the entire population 
of an island in the Hebrides to this sup- 
posedly uninhabited paradise. 

Both stories are told sympathetically 
by a Marlovian narrator who knew Skin- 
ner and who is himself a member of 
the pearling expedition. The original 
suspense and climactic happenings are 
well handled and the story comes off 
quite successfully, with an unexpected 
conclusion. A, Choice of Heaven would 
seem a pleasant beginning for summer 
reading; the story is not at all preten- 
tious and succeeds admirably in what 
it set out to do—to entertain. 

Davin G. SPENCER 


The Loneliness of the Long-Dis- 
tance Runner, by Alan Sillitoe. 
176 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


one SituiToE has followed up his 
award-winning novel Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning with a pro- 
vocative collection of stories—a long title 
story and eight of conventional length. 
As one of the more promising young 
British authors, he brings to his work 
considerably less anger than Osborne, 
Braine and his other contemporaries. 
Sillitoe instead views the English work- 
ing class—its life, color and lustiness— 
more in the tradition of Arnold Ben- 
nett and D. H. Lawrence, with compas- 
sion, understanding, appreciation and a 
degree of humor. 

In the most significant piece, the title 
story, Sillitoe describes the way in 
which a clever Borstal (reform school) 
boy asserts himself to defy authority. 
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Alan Sillitoe: Not too angry 


Since the reader is never quite sure— 
until the end—whether or not the young 
man will go through with his plan, he 
may find himself either wishing that the 
boy will or will not. The position which 
the reader takes may well determine his 
reaction to the remaining stories and to 
what Sillitoe is saying. The more or less 
related themes of rebellion and_isola- 
tion continue throughout the volume, 
and the end result is a more-than-usual 
kind of coherence for a story collection. 

Those who agree with the rightness 
of Sillitoe’s outcomes will probably con- 
sider him—as have many critics—one of 
our brightest potential artists. ‘Those 
who disagree will still have to respect 
him as an enormously talented crafts- 
man. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Party at Cranton, by John W. 
Aldridge. 184 pp. McKay. $3.50. 


AVING PUBLISHED two well received 

books of criticism on the modern 
novel (After the Lost Generation and 
In Search of Heresy), John Aldridge 
has found it incumbent to try his crea- 
tive hand at a novel. The Party at Cran- 
ton is another of those satiric pieces 
about academic life that have appeared 
in the past few years (notably Mary 
McCarthy's Groves of Academe, Ran- 
dall Jarrell’s Pictures from an Institu- 
tion and Stringfellow Barr's Purely Aca- 
demic). The prose style has a pseudo- 
Henry-Jamesian quality that is deaden- 
ing; there is constant straining after 








ultra-smart metaphors (“Together they 
constituted a sort of bicephalous Louel- 
la Parsons of the intellectual life”); per- 
meating all is the overpowering pres- 
ence of a terribly, but terribly brilliant 
mind relentlessly manipulating all the 
trivia of person and situation in which 
The Party at Cranton abounds. 

The protagonist of the novel is a 
young teacher, Richard Waithe, whose 
powers of character analysis are inter- 
minably teased and tested by the cam- 
pus’ big wheel, Arthur Keith Buchanan. 
Waithe wants to know what makes 
Arty run, and how he came to be. As 
the novel opens, a faculty party is in 
progress and Buchanan has just 
“swelled out his chest, sucked in his 
cheeks, thrown back his head like a 
hound at the moon and let forth... 
his gigantic howl.” As the novel closes, 
the party has ended and Buchanan, 
very drunk, is wading in the Cranton 
River with one of the younger faculty 
wives. The climax of the party, and of 
the novel, had occurred when volup- 
tuous Dorothy Murchison, who had 
been invited to Cranton to give the 
Matilda Makepeace Willycombe _§lec- 
tures in classical literature, in a shriek- 
ing, drunken outburst had exposed the 
sexual impotency of Buchanan and had 
been slapped on her pretty face by the 
great man. 

Seemingly Buchanan is just a phony 
who has failed as an artist and as a man. 
He is, in short, a cliche, a word that 
above all others tortures Waithe. He is 
tortured, too, by the thought that he 
had merely “created” his image of the 
great man “out of the need to satisfy 
the impotent requirements of his own 
nature.” At the end, therefore, Waithe 
isn’t sure he knows anything about 
Buchanan. But then at the end, who 
could care? Certainly not the reader. It 
should be added that The Party at 
Cranton has practically no dialogue. All 
in all, that’s just as well. 


Puitre C. Deasy 


The View from the Fortieth Floor, 
by Theodore H. White. 468 pp. 
Sloane. $4.95. 


+ ieee ACTION in this novel centers in- 
side the glass-walled chief execu- 
tive’s office suite on the fortieth floor of 
a gigantic publishing firm. Here Ridge 
Warren doggedly tries to rescue two in- 
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fluential magazines from the “quick- 
sand of bankruptcy.” His motives for 
action arise from his lifetime ambition 
to manipulate people and to engineer 
the truth. With the multi-million-reader 
magazines at his command, he can 
“make the truth.” Such restless ambi- 
tion renders his marriage childless, love- 
less and, finally, wifeless. The wife’s 
implausible return weakens an other- 
wise well-constructed plot. 

This brisk, readable narrative enliv- 
ens and romanticizes such ordinarily 
lifeless subjects as Wall Street finance 
and a printing press. Often beautiful, 
almost poetic, glimpses of New York 
City come into focus through the sharp, 
clear, smooth-flowing prose. White's 
Harvard magna cum laude and his long 
experience as a correspondent for Time, 
Inc., and The Reporter are clearly evi- 
dent. His keen mind and journalistic in- 
sight bring the reader face to face with 
personalities that live in the oak-paneled 
world of high finance. 

However, after finishing the last page, 
one looks back at the work of an artist 
who has chosen the right subject and 
used the right colors—but not enough 
of the right colors in the right places. 
As a result the characters appear flat, 
one-dimensional. 

The last chapter is shallow precisely 
at the point where it tries to be most 
profound. The stultifying pursuit of 
money and power that raises Warren to 
the responsibilities of the fortieth floor, 
ironically enough, brings him to the 





Theodore White: From suite to street 
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stark reality of the city street below. The 
contrived crepe-paper props on stage for 
the last scene—a divorced wife recon- 


ciled, a snowfall and Christmas carols— 


distort the picture of the novel’s signifi- 
cance. But no matter how blurry this 
picture happens to be, the importance of 
its truth is not diminished. 

Joun D. KicHTLINGER 


Traps, by Friedrich Duerrenmatt. 
Translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston. 115 pp. Knopf. $1.25. 


HEN ALFREDO Traps’ new Stude- 

baker breaks down in a small 
Swiss village, he accepts lodging and 
dinner offered by an aged, retired judge. 
Other regular dinner guests, it trans- 
pires, share not only the judge’s ad- 
vanced age but his passion for sumptu- 
ous food and drink and his enjoyment 
of conducting mock trials, with the new- 
est guest in the prisoner's dock. The 
mock trial after dinner proceeds as de- 
fendant, judge, lawyers and executioner 
get drunker and drunker, building with 
inexorable horror to a nightmare end- 
ing. 

This brief, engrossing story, tailor- 
made for the stage with its unities of 
time and space, is concerned—as is most 
of the author’s work—with justice and 
with guilt, both abstract and personal. 
Its major deficiency as a work of fiction 
is the absence of a major character with 
whom the reader can identify. Traps is 
sO gross and unattractive a person that 
the reader not only disbelieves his tragic 
end but is indifferent to it. 

Laboring under what seems to be an 
unimaginative translation which relies 
heavily and inappropriately on slang, 
the novel does not come off well despite 
its compelling theme. 

ELeaNor F, CuLHANE 


Mrs. ‘Arris Goes to New York, by 
Paul Gallico. 192 pp. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 


"igen literature boasts no fairy 
tales more incredible than the ad- 
ventures of Mrs. ’Arris, the lovable Lon- 
don charwoman whom Paul Gallico has 
made the subject of two brief novels. 
In the earlier volume, she endeared her- 
self to a sentimental public by her val- 
iant trip to Paris for the noble purpose 





of acquiring a Dior gown. Now she re- 
veals a heart of purest gold by her ef- 
forts to find the father of a mistreated 
London child. Since the missing father 
can be identified only as an American 
ex-G.J. named George Brown, Mrs. 
’Arris’ task is a formidable one, but the 
long arm of coincidence comes to her 
rescue. 

Invited to accompany one of her em- 
ployers to New York as temporary 
housekeeper, the indomitable Cockney 
hides little Henry in her stateroom. The 
child is smuggled ashore with the aid of 
a distinguished Frenchman coming to 
the United States as ambassador; Mrs. 
’Arris had become his friend during her 
Paris sojourn. Undaunted by the Air 
Force’s report that 543 George Browns 
were stationed in England in recent 
years, Mrs. ’Arris pursues her quest of 
Henry’s father, and soon (coincidence 
again) finds him—but that is not the 
end of the story! 

The more cynical among the reading 
public had better stick to more realistic 
literature such as Mary Poppins or Peter 
Pan. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


Hail to the Chief, by James Reich- 
ley. 399 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.95. 


age THE vicorous new Gore Vidal 
play, The Best Man, James Reich- 
ley’s second novel depicts a mythical po- 
litical convention of the ’Sixties and ex- 
plores the effdrts of the “big men” to 
saddle the party monster and ride it to 
the presidential nomination. 

The scene is laid in an unnamed 
Midwestern city (Chicago) during a 
Republican convention. The Democrats 
have recently retired to the grass roots 
after reluctantly renominating the un- 
popular incumbent. The Republicans, 
confident that any man they nominate 
will survive the test of the polls in 
November, swoop into town. Into the 
week-long political carnival walks 
Charles Danser, political columnist and 
general all-around bachelor good-guy, 
complete with a bad stomach, a pinkish 
past, a way with words and a yen for 
the wife of the White House-aspir- 
ing Governor Darrell Gavin of Oregon. 
Will dashing Danser purge the Guv’s 
wife from his life? And which clod will 
get the nod? The plot tries to keep 
these questions alive and unanswered 
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for nearly 400 pages. Suspense suffers 
as the plot plods towards a conclusion 
that creates more questions than it an- 
swers. Hail to the Chief is, however, a 
spritely sort of cripple: the poor novel 
that is yet a good book. 

Mr. Reichley is a clear and penetrat- 
ing writer, unafraid to champion a cli- 
che he happens to believe in. He can 
set a mood and make it stick with an 
economy of words, and his longer dia- 
logues and flights of narrative have a 
classic restraint reminiscent of the early 
John O'Hara. His common touch occa- 
sionally blunts the edge of his satire, 
yet conveys a refreshing sense of human 
decency. Hail to the Chief serves as a 
vehicle for Reichley’s ideas about what 
is still great in the crumbling American 
character. On the whole these are good 
ideas, but they choke the life out of 
the novel. Like John O’Hara, whom 
he suggests in his style, James Reichley 
began writing about what he knew best: 
the personal and political intrigues of a 
small Pennsylvania town. When O’Hara 
moved his setting away from Gibbsville, 
Pennsylvania, to the big city and the 
bigger world, he lost his perspective and 
his fiction suffered. Fortunately, O’Hara 
had the humility to invest in a return 
ticket home and is writing stronger 
work—about Gibbsville. Mr. Reichley, 
take your cue from the master! 


Davip Yount, C.S.P. 


The Coming of Fabrizze, by Ray- 
mond De Capite. 208 pp. McKay. 
$3.50. 


ENNINO FasrizzE came from the 
Abruzzi, Italy, and he brought his 
warmth and love and joyful strength 
into the group of Italian immigrants 
working on the railroad in Cleveland. 
Propelled by that magic combination of 
youthful vitality, practical intelligence 
and personal magnetism which makes 
a man a born leader, he did not merely 
rise head and shoulders above his older 
but less inspired compatriots, but he 
carried them with him to heights of im- 
possible glory in the hysterical boom of 
the 1920's. 

Fabrizze’s vibrant personality and un- 
tiring zeal singled him out for rapid ad- 
vancement, and his meteoric rise to fore- 
man, then to superintendent, of the 
railroad gang was halted only by his de- 
cision to open an Italian market. His 
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friends, growing in number as well as 
in devotion to him, share in his pros- 
perity; when, through Vivolo, he is 
caught up in the swelling tide of the 
stock market, they share in his invest- 
ments and in his profits. But then there 
is the coming of October, 1929. 

The scene at the market’s opening 
seems symbolic of the whole story: sur- 
rounded by his friends, Fabrizze moves 
about the teeming store, against a back- 
ground of colors of cheeses and wines, in 
a cloud of the fragrance of spices—wel- 
coming, smiling, drawing everyone to 
him by his love for them. Then, like a 
foreshadowing of trouble, a man in a 
black derby moves into the midst of all 
the laughter and music and dancing. 
“His feet were tapping to the distant 
music of the guitar . . . His feet were 
tapping and yet suddenly there was no 
music anywhere.” Yet, in the end, not 
even apparent disaster could dim the 
glory that is Fabrizze. 

This is a novel with the strange force 
of a “primitive,” painted grandly with 
big brushes on a wide canvas. The bub- 
bling flow of picturesque Italian con- 
versation carries the story along at break- 
neck speed, and the reader with it. The 
short passages of straight narration are 
written with somewhat staccato, but ex- 
pressive, simplicity. Individual scenes 
tend to tumble on one another in such 
bursts of exploding color and sound 
that the effect is slightly too confused 
for comfortable reading. It is, however, 
refreshing, both because of its direct ap- 
proach and for the permeating joy and 
love and hope which motivate Fabrizze. 

VinciniA JULIER 





The Cunning of the Dove, by A\l- 


fred Duggan. 251 pp. Pantheon, 
$3.50. 


ELLING THE story of the reign of 

Edward the Confessor as related by 
his trusted chamberlain, The Cunning 
of the Dove is the latest work from the 
pen of Alfred Duggan, prolific writer of 
historical novels centering either on an- 
cient Rome or medieval Ergland. 

Duggan is skilled in breathing life 
into a long-dead past, however meager 
be the historical remains available for 
resurrection. In The Cunning of the 
Dove he revives an age of fierce compe- 
tition among members of the turbulent 
Godwin family, barely held in check by 
the hand of their pious but ineffectual 
overlord, King Edward. 

Dante placed England’s Henry III in 
the purgatorial Valley of the Preoccu- 
pied Princes, not because he was too in- 
volved in worldly affairs to think of 
heaven, but because he was too preoccu- 
pied with the next world to discharge 
his kingly duties in this one. In justice 
Edward the Confessor must be assigned 
an adjacent homestead. Regularly, the 
pious King spent his mornings praying, 
his afternoons hunting, and only an 
occasional grudging hour at the head of 
his Council Table. 

Yet the King was genuinely prayerful 
and, if medieval testimony on this sub- 
ject can be believed, he had the gift of 
miracles. Wary of exercise of his tem- 
poral power as king, he was equally cau- 
tious in his use of this supernatural gift 
and avoided as far as possible either 
working miracles or the publicity at- 
tendant on them. 

Indeed, non-participation seems to be 
the informing note in King Edward’s 
personality, even as it is revealed to us 
by the loyal servant who is Duggan’s 
spokesman. One must conclude either 
that the chronicler missed the clue to 
the sanctity that won for Edward his 
supernatural powers, or that legend, not 
divine interposition, endowed him with 
them. His virtue as here presented is 
too neutral to pass the litmus test: hero- 
ic sanctity must of necessity give a 
strong reaction. 

The novel suffers from its restriction 
to the point of view of its somewhat ef- 
feminate chronicler, whose outlook is 
too narrow to encompass the whole 
scene. 


Sister Mary Puiuippa, B.V.M. 
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Off the Cuff XS by Joel Wells 


N ONE of its fall or winter issues, 

The Critic will carry a special sup- 
plement devoted to the work of young 
American Catholic poets. The supple- 
ment will be edited and introduced by 
John Logan, author of A Cycle for 
Mother Cabrini and the recently pub- 
lished Ghosts of the Heart. The aim is 
to uncover new talent as well as to 
print new work by established poets, 
and contributions are invited. The sup- 
plement is being sponsored by the Mc- 
Geary Foundation of Miami, Florida. 
Poems should be sent to Mr. John Lo- 
gan, 712 West Oak, South Bend, Indi- 
ana, together with a_ self-addressed, 
stamped, return envelope. Those select- 
ed for publication will be paid for at the 
rate of 50 cents per line. 

= 

Much of this column is devoted to 
the text of the brief talk given by Philip 
Scharper, Sheed and Ward’s vigorous 
and able young editor, when he accept- 
ed the Thomas More Medal on behalf 
of his frm last month in Chicago. The 
award honored Sheed and Ward spe- 
cifically for publication of The Image 
Industries by William F. Lynch, S.]J., 
cited as “the most distinguished con- 
tribution to Catholic publishing in 
1959”; generally, the citation accompa- 
nying the medal praised Sheed and 
Ward’s outstanding history of publish- 
ing achievement and their dynamic ap- 
proach to the present and future. 

Mr. Scharper began by expressing his 
own appreciation for the contribution 
to Catholic publishing in England and 
America made by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Sheed during the past twenty-seven 
years. 

“I think,” said Mr. Scharper, “that I 
speak for hundreds of my own genera- 
tion when I say that I derived as much 
from Sheed and Ward books in my stu- 
dent days as I did from my formal Cath- 
olic education. 

“I would like to feel, therefore, that 
the Thomas More Medal, like the Pul- 
itzer Prize, is awarded with a long mem- 
ory, and represents an encomium upon 
past as well as upon future achieve- 
ments. 

“But if an award such as this looks 
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back from the present to the past, it 
also looks forward from the present to 
the future. It lays upon the recipient 
the responsibility of declaring that his 
editorial hopes and publishing plans for 
1960 and 1965 will not be unworthy 
of the high honor bestowed upon him 
in 1959, 

“Sheed and Ward, then, would like, 
first of all, to continue that exploration 
into the Catholic response to the cre- 
ative imagination inaugurated by Father 
Lynch’s The Image Industries. Father 
Lynch’s own contribution, Christ and 
Apollo, has already appeared and has 
met with the serious attention which 
it deserves. 

“In the area of the mass media, we 
shall issue in the autumn of 1960 a pop- 
ular guide to the deeper appreciation of 
films and teledrama, and shall follow 
that with a college-level text, the first 
of its kind, Movies and Morals, the 
work of Father Harold Gardiner, S.J., 
and Frank Getlein. 

“Usually books are published to meet 
a felt need. In the case of these books, 
we have hoped that if the right books 
were published, the need would be felt. 
In view of repeated Papal urging that 
Catholics adopt a positive approach and 
make the film arts the subject of seri- 
ous study, we could not do otherwise 
than to publish some tools to assist that 
study. We have cast our bread upon 
the waters, and can only hope that it 
does not come back to us merely wet 
bread. 

“There is a yet larger and even more 
vital area into which we hope to move. 
The Catholic Church in America is, 
like America itself, faced with problems 
undreamed of a few generations ago. 
There is the problem of human rights 
—all over the world the cry of mankind 
goes up as twothirds of the world’s 
peoples struggle upward to a condition 
of full, authentic humanity. There are 
the tortured questions of civil rights here 
at home, and the Christian responsibili- 
ty of the nations which have to aid those 
nations which have not; there is the 
crusade against slums; the waging of 
the peace; the morality of nuclear war- 
fare. 





“All of these are real problems to 
which there are real Catholic responses, 
but to date we Catholic publishers have 
not been as concerned as we might have 
been to explore and give hearing to 
what these responses might be. For the 
great task of the Church today, as al- 
ways, is to present the living Christ to 
man in a specific time and place. The 
great vocation of the Catholic publisher 
is to collaborate in that task. But it must 
be the living Christ Who is presented, 
in this specific time and place. Little is 
gained if, in dealing with those prob- 
lems which face American Catholics in 
an American context, Christ is made to 
speak with a foreign accent. Transla- 
tions still comprise about twenty per 
cent of the Catholic books published 
here each year, but in the case of the 
questions we have mentioned, transla- 
tions are not good enough; the voice 
must be American, and it is the respon- 
sibility of Catholic publishers to find 
those voices and give them a chance to 
be heard. 

“And even the treatment of the Chris- 
tian life must be shaped to fit the Amet- 
ican Catholic experience. How can the 
Beatitudes be lived in Suburbia? Is there 
an authentic spirituality for the middle- 
class, to which most Americans, and 
most American Catholics, belong? What 
does it really mean to love God and my 
neighbor in the Age of Anxiety, in an 
economy of superabundance, in an open, 
pluralistic society, in mid-twentieth-cen- 
tury America? 

“These are some of the questions 
which Catholic publishers must ask 
themselves because they are questions 
which American Catholics are asking 
themselves—and Catholic publishing, no 
matter how many books are printed and 
sold in a given year, is really success- 
ful only to the degree that it helps to 
prepare the Catholic to live as a Cath- 
olic in the real world. 

“These are some of the questions to 
which Sheed and Ward is preparing to 
address itself. Like every editor and pub- 
lisher here, we have lived with the Im- 
possible so long that we can bear the 
Necessary with patience. We can bear 
the necessary delays in obtaining au- 
thors, and the subsequent necessary de- 
lays in obtaining their manuscripts. For 
the questions that are being asked de- 
mand truly creative answers, and we 
must be willing to wait for the creative 
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Christian Marriage, by Jean de Fa- 
bregues. Translated by Rosemary 
Haughton. 109 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


Protestantism, by Georges Tavard, 
A.A. Translated by Rachel Att- 
water. 137 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


What Is an Angel? by Pie-Raymond 
Regamey, O.P. Translated by 
Dom Mark Pontifex. 126 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


What Is Canon Law? by Rene Metz. 
Translated by Michael Derrick. 
157 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Sacred Languages, by Paul Auvray, 
Pierre Poulain and Albert Blaise. 
Translated by J. Tester. 173 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Religious Orders of Men, by Jean 
Canu. Translated by P. J. Hep- 
burne-Scott. 144 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


The Church and Sex, by R. F. Tre- 
vett. 126 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Vestments and Church Furniture, 
by Robert Lesage. Translated by 
Fergus Murphy. 152 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


$ pone EIGHT TITLES represent vol- 
umes thirty-one through thirty-eight 
—in order of release—of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
Since specialists were obtained to write 
each of the volumes in the series, it 
would seem that equally specialized re- 
viewers should judge each book. How- 
ever, all readers will not be specialists, 
hence the reviewer gives his opinion 
from the viewpoint of a non-specialist 
reader and claims no more value for it 
than this. If it were not for this caution, 
his comments might seem to claim an 
omniscience which no man possesses. 
The same judgment holds true for the 
present eight books which applied to 
their thirty predecessors: the quality 
of the series is spotty—ranging from ex- 
cellent to mediocre and occasionally 
worse. Periodically, the French environ- 
ment, way of thought and even lan- 
guage slip through the smooth trans- 
lations of seven titles in this group. 
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(The eighth, The Church and Sex, ap- 
pears in original English.) 

Another earlier complaint that still 
holds true concerns the selected bibli- 
ographies listed at the end of each vol- 
ume. To my mind, this question has 
little to do with the quality or useful- 
ness of the book itself. Like the bird in 
the proverb, it is more important for a 
reader to have one good book in his 
hands than to be told where he must go 
to obtain twelve other books in the bush. 
Even though a comprehensive index is 
being prepared to cover the whole series, 
an index for each book should have 
been provided for the reader who does 
not have the entire series. On several 
counts, an individual index would have 
been more valuable than these short 
and dubiously acceptable bibliographies. 
How many readers have the time and 
interest to follow them up, especially in 
the case of titles relatively hard to lo- 
cate? 

To call Christian Marriage mediocre 
for the American reader is already more 
than sufficient praise. After a purple- 
patch introduction of emotional Gallican 
panegyric, the book develops into a se- 
ries of commentaries and quotations 
from works which might just as well 
have been read in the original, accom- 
panied with indispensable quotations 
from the encyclicals. For one who has 
become accustomed to the orderly, clear 
and unambiguous language of a George 
Kelly, John Thomas, Gerald Kelly or 
Alphonse Clemens, this is a sorry book 
to be recommended in such glowing 
terms as on the blurb: “The Church’s 
teaching on contraception, on birth con- 
trol [does this represent something dif- 
ferent?] and on divorce are” not “fully 
and clearly explained.” True, a book 
should not be judged only by its blurb, 
but a reviewer must protest against 
claims of “clear understanding of the 
rhythm method” and “lucid work” and 
supposedly frank discussion of the sex- 
ual act. At best, this is a sketchy, incom- 
plete and disorderly series of essays on 
marriage. 

Father Tavard’s Protestantism should 
be rated at the opposite end of the scale. 
Beginning with Reformation theology, 
it follows the vicissitudes of Lutheran- 
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ism, Calvinism, the revivals, liberal 
Protestantism, modern neo-orthodox po- 
sitions, the Anglican approach, and the 
burgeoning ecumenical movement. It is 
heavy going at times, but this must be 
so, for the content is often deep. The 
reader will feel he is being safely con- 
ducted by a competent guide through a 
maze of difficulties. Father Tavard shows 
the ease of one who knows his subject 
thoroughly. His book fully deserves to 
be rated excellent. Although some Cath- 
olic readers (and some non-Catholics, 
too) will no doubt continue to harbor 
their reservations, despite references to 
the “undoubted good will” of Luther 
and Calvin, Father Tavard’s treatment is 
thoroughly irenic, attempts to be equally 
objective, yet does not sacrifice the pre- 
rogative of a critique of Protestant doc- 
trines from the viewpoint of Catholic 
teaching. 

What Is an Angel? is, of necessity, 
very metaphysical at times, even though 
its author attempts to present it in non- 
philosophical terms. Father Regamey 
clearly distinguishes between Church 
doctrine and mere theological opinion. 
In this respect, he boldly discards some 
of the theorizing of pseudo-Dionysius 
which has crept into Catholic works un- 
der the guise of accepted common theol- 
ogy. Some readers will especially ap- 
plaud his defense of the angels as de- 
scribed in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment—above all, his defense of the An- 
gel Gabriel at the Incarnation. CA cer- 
tain group of Scripture scholars seems 
to consider Gabriel as a mere literary 
form, with what seems to be a suspicious 
eagerness to board the exegetical band 
wagon. Pius XII’s encyclical on Holy 
Scripture certainly approved the method 
of literary forms, but it should not be in- 
voked to justify exaggerated and sub- 
jective opinions based, at best, on in- 
ternal evidence.) Nonetheless, the pres- 
ent book expertly differentiates between 
various uses of the word “angel” in holy 
writ. This is another book that exempli- 
fies the type of writing needed in this 
series: a compact summary, non-techni- 
cal, orderly and competently condensed. 

What Is Canon Law? deserves top 
honors as another example of solid popu- 
lar writing. It is slightly defective be- 
cause of occasional references to French 
dioceses which are meaningless to the 
American reader; these should have been 
changed to fit corresponding situations 
in the United States or Great Britain. 
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But this Aaw is so minor that it is com- 
letely overshadowed by the clarity and 
Eeeedth of the rest of the book. Period- 
ically. the reader is in for a striking les- 
sn. With the present shortage of 
priests, for example, it is interesting to 
read that a bishop is forbidden to ordain 
more priests than are needed—a situa- 
tion that nowadays never occurs. Again, 
a teen-ager desirous of independence 
would probably be doubtfully happy to 
learn that he has the right to choose his 
place of burial, independently of his 
parents’ consent. Wry humor creeps 
through the lawyer’s style when Metz 
writes, “Every legislator believes that 
what he is doing will endure, but life 
goes on thereafter.” This book shows 
the justification and originality of the 
law of the Church, its genesis, its char- 
acteristics, how law affects various indi- 
viduals in the Church, the relations of 
Church and state, and the law with re- 
spect to the administration of the sacra- 
ments. It is hard to see how any other 
book in the series can surpass the qual- 
ity here displayed. 

Sacred Languages cannot be easily re- 
viewed, in the strict sense of the term, 
since it resembles a textbook on Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Greek and Latin, with several 
chapters devoted to each of these lan- 
luages. Paul Auvray boldly claims that 
Hebrew in itself is an easy language, 
then competently proceeds to show its 
difficulties. The influences of koine 
Greek and Old Latin in the Church are 
satisfactorily presented, but the book 
is more to be studied and re-studied than 
merely read at one sitting. It seems ade- 
quate as a vest-pocket summary or sur- 
vey concerning these four sacred lan- 
guages. 

Religious Orders of Men deserves the 
same superlatives given to Rene Metz’ 
survey of canon law. It is hard to de- 
cide what should be praised most. The 
basic plan is thoroughly sound: more 
space devoted to the rise of monasticism 
and less space given to each of its suc- 
ceeding manifestations, so that the ex- 
tremely compact summary of modern re- 
ligious foundations is hardly more than 
a listing. It is remarkable how much 
Jean Canu has compressed within his 
140 pages. With never empty oratory, 
some of his sentences rise to such 
heights of language that one would wish 
to memorize them and mull them over 
at leisure. The style is so gripping that 
the reviewer read the book through at 
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one sitting. Unfortunately lacking here 
is the individual index which would 
have been most useful amid these many 
pages crammed with so many facts. 

Reactions to R. F. Trevett’s The 
Church and Sex are predominantly neg- 
ative. There are no references to such 
encyclicals as On Christian Marriage or 
Holy Virginity, whose sound comments 
on the meaning of sex would have been 
apropos. On the other hand, this book 
seems to have been written in the name 
of the high priest of sexual deviation, 
Kinsey no less. After forty-six pages of 
relatively good dogmatic introduction, 
the book becomes a commentary on the 
“facts collected by Kinsey.” The au- 
thor’s admiration for Kinsey is great and 
practically unbounded, despite lip serv- 
ice paid to reservations on the value of 
Kinsey’s studies. Kinsey is mentioned at 
least twenty-seven times in eighty pages, 
compared to about eight occasions for 
Schwarz and four for other authors. One 
gags at this naive and gullible accept- 
ance of bad statistics from Bloomington. 
Even more, the book presents random 
reflections rather than an orderly synop- 
sis. This is an extremely unfavorable 
verdict on this book, but in all charity 
it must be given and should be sufh- 
ciently explained. 

Pius XII warned against the pan-sex- 
ualist explanation of human conduct. 
One cannot say that the present work 
gives the pan-sexualist viewpoint, but 
the practical impression it leaves would 
seem too close to such a stand. For ex- 
ample, on page 64 we are told that 
“many if not all neuroses” are “either 
the result of an inadequate or distorted 
sexual development or are the causes of 
sexual difficulties when they are not 
their direct consequences.” This is illogi- 
cal gibberish. We are told that practical- 
ly all—if not all—neuroses are first the 
effect, then the cause, then the effect, 
of sexual distortions and difficulties. On 
page 71, something stronger than a par- 
enthetical aside briefly inserted later, 
should have been added to explain to the 
non-professional reader what is meant 
by “repression”: “It is criminal to urge 
the boy or girl to repress his or her in- 
stinctual sexual urges.” The author 
seems to have an excessively tender re- 
gard for the imperious nature of sex, as 
on page 103. In fact, on page 64 a refer- 
ence to the book’s title as begging the 
question implies ‘that the title has been 
changed from The Christian and Sex 





without the author’s being aware of the 
fact. It seems a travesty to call this a 
book on the Church’s position regarding 
sex when two-thirds of it is a subjective 
interpretation built on the shaky premise 
of Kinsey “facts.” At least a half-dozen 
books already explain marriage, rhythm 
and sex far more nobly, objectively and 
frankly—e.g., those by Cervantes, Cav- 
anaugh, Messenger—than does this ef- 
fort. 

Vestments and Church Furniture te- 
turns to the good quality displayed in 
the series. Some sort of illustrations 
would have helped the text for one’s 
imagination is hard put at times to visu- 
alize objects and clothes described. 
Many readers will be fascinated by the 
story of the world’s largest thurible Cin- 
cense burner)—tall as a man—at St. 
James of Compostella. Others will re- 
ceive their first knowledge of Gregorian 
holy water, with ashes and wine mixed 
into it. The topics summarized concern 
the altar, crucifix, sacred vessels, light- 
ing, liturgical books, fonts, vessels, bells 
and clerical costume. The author leaves 
no doubt as to his familiarity with his 
subject and his surveys of the develop- 
ment of various objects are concise, clear 
and free of details interesting only to 
the expert. 

Francis L. Firas, S.J. 


Liturgy and Contemplation, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. 
Translated by Joseph Evans. 96 
pp. Kenedy. $2.95. 


acgurs Marrrain is known princi- 
J pally as a philosopher who has tire- 
lessly applied the principles of St. 
Thomas to modern problems. But along 
with his philosophical work, he has 
found time to give attention also to the 
spiritual life, particularly the contempla- 
tive life. Occasionally he and his wife 
Raissa have collaborated in writing spir- 
itual works that reveal their mutual in- 
terest in and insight into the inner life 
of the spirit. Liturgy and Contempla- 
tion is one of these works. 

As the title indicates,-this short book 
is a treatise on the liturgy and on con- 
templation and the mutual relationship 
between the two. Most of the book ap- 
peared earlier in a series of articles in 
Spiritual Life. It is quite evident that 
this book was prompted by the misun- 
derstanding, sometimes amounting to 
controversy, regarding the respective 
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parts played by the liturgy and by the 
contemplative life in spiritual living. 
This misunderstanding was once so 
prominent that Pope Pius XII saw fit 
to discuss it in his great encyclical, Me- 
diator Dei. In that encyclical, Pius de- 
fended the value of “subjective” piety 
against the contention of those who 
would hold that the “objective” piety 
of the liturgy was sufhcient. 

In Liturgy and Contemplation, 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain cite the 
authority of Pius XII and elaborate the 
argument further. This book is really, 
then, a defense of the value of contem- 
plation—and even its primacy—when 
rightly understood. Pointing out that 
the contemplative life is an exercise of 
the theological virtues, whereas the lit- 
urgy as such is an exercise of the moral 
virtue of religion, the authors argue that 
contemplation is of a higher order. 

Although the book is, in a sense, a de- 
fense of the contemplative life, it by no 
means minimizes the liturgy. Both con- 
templation and the liturgy are consid- 
ered as designed to lead the soul upward 
to union with God. Each is supposed to 
help the other and either one without 
the other is, as the authors express it, 
“denatured.” 

Those whose prime interest is in the 
liturgy, as well as those who emphasize 
the contemplative life, will find this 
book a stimulating review of the mutu- 
al relationship between liturgical life 
and contemplative life. 

CoLtuMBAN Browninc, C.P. 


The Book of Mary, by Henri Daniel- 


Rops. Translated by Alastair 
Guinan. 224 pp. Hawthorn. 
$4.95. 


ESPITE THE FACT that numerous 

books on Mary already exist, this 
new contribution to Marian literature is 
most welcome. The Book of Mary by 
Henri Daniel-Rops has been called an 
unusual book and with good reason. It 
is a book that should give Catholics a 
solid understanding of Mary’s true place 
in Catholic life and should keep them 
from the ever present danger of excess 
and sentimentality in their devotion to 
Mary. It is also an ideal book to give to 
non-Catholics to help them to under- 
stand better the place that we give to 
Mary in our devotional life. All devo- 
tional treatises must have their starting 
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Henri Daniel-Rops: Facts about Mary 


point and be carefully guided by the 
solid facts discussed in this book. 

The author begins by pointing out 
how relatively little documentary knowl- 
edge we have of Mary in Scripture in 
spite of the fact that “she is the best 
known personage in them, save Christ 
alone, and there is none other, beside 
Him, who appeals to so many hearts.” 
He then reviews Scriptural references to 
her and adds certain facts that can be 
known about her from contemporary 
customs and life. He discusses pertinent 
points of Catholic doctrine that are not 
found explicitly in Scripture and ably 
defends their validity. Especially signi- 
ficant is his treatment of the Immacu- 
late Conception and the Assumption. 
There follows an enlightening discus- 
sion of the influence of the Apocrypha 
in Marian knowledge, carefully distin- 
guishing the good from the bad in them. 
At the end of Part I, the author appeals 
to the living tradition of the Church as 
the true norm to judge all doctrines 
about Mary. 

Part II presents actual texts of the 
Gospels that refer to Mary, two perti- 
nent texts from the Fathers and some 
seventy-five pages of texts from the 
Apocryphal writings. Because of this 
abundance of texts from the Apocrypha 
and the author's lucid commentary on 
them in another part of the book, The 
Book of Mary serves as a good introduc- 
tion to the nature and varying merits of 
these little known writings. 





The Book of Mary will enhance the 
stature of Henri Daniel-Rops in the 
minds of English reading Catholics who 
have already learned to appreciate him 
through his two most popular books in 
English, Jesus and His Times and This 
Is the Mass. 

CoL_uMBAN Brownine, O.P, 


The Discovery of God, by Henri de 
Lubac, S.J. Translated by Alex- 
ander Dru. 212 pp. Kenedy, 
$3.95. 


| T IS RARE that one meets with a book 

so original and at the same time so 
traditional as this. Pere Henri de Lubac 
is a master of his craft—immensely 
learned and also immensely readable, 
“Our ambition has always been and still 
is at this moment simply to recall some 
eternal truths in a language that is not 
too antiquated.” 

In America today, there are great 
numbers of earnest Christians deeply 
interested in the nature of the Church 
and in the Catholic response to their 
searchings. But there is an even greater 
number of good people wandering in 
complete uncertainty of belief, but 
clinging still to the “Unknown God.” 
Both groups need spiritual food. This 
book provides a rich banquet for the 
latter—and adapted to their palate as it 
does not presuppose a knowledge or an 
acceptance of authoritative Catholic 
doctrines. 

The book is divided into seven main 
chapters covering the origin of the idea 
of God; the affirmation of God; the 
knowledge of God; the ineffableness of 
God; the proof of God; philosophical 
and mystical approaches to God; and, 
finally, a chapter on God in our time. 
But at the end is a postscript which 
some may find even more illuminating 
than the rest of the book. There Pere 
de Lubac answers with great charity— 
and learning—criticisms leveled at the 
shorter French edition. 

The origin of the idea of God is re- 
garded neither as a process of evolution 
nor as one of reasoning, but as an il- 
lumination. The author instances Abra- 
ham and Moses. “The idea of the one 
God springs spontaneously at the heart 
of consciousness, whether as a result 
of the exigences of reason or of some 
supernatural illumination.” 

When discussing our knowledge of 
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God, Pere de Lubac makes an impor- 
tant point: the via negativa, he says, is 
not the same as sheer negation. Every- 
thing that we can affirm of God is 
true; the use of the via negativa is to 
assert endlessly, “Deus semper major” 
(God is more than that). 

Some might have hoped for an ex- 
position of the classic five proofs. The 
author prefers to meditate upon the 
many modern objections. He points out 
how they are, in fact, irrelevant: “Aliq- 
uid est, ergo Deus est.” He continues: 
“All the objections brought against the 
various proofs of the existence of God 
are in vain; criticism can never invali- 
date them, for it can never get its teeth 
into the principle common to them all. 
. . . Causa essendi, ratio intelligendi, 
ordo vivendi” (the cause of being, the 
explanation of understanding, the pat- 
tern of living). 

This book is a hand stretched out 
across the ever-widening gulf between 
the believer and the honnete homme, 
the good man at a loss. Since every age 
has problems peculiar to itself and al- 
though the truths remain the same, one 
needs to approach these truths by new 
paths which must lead from where men 
stand to God. To start from any other 
point is to waste one’s time. Pere de 
Lubac has an uncanny way of appre- 
ciating where men have strayed to and 
a keen enough mind to hew out a way 
for them to return to the One Who 
made them and Who would save them. 

CotumBa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 





Henri de Lubac: Idea of God 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 
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N IMPORTANT sTupy on the relation 
between the inspired Scriptures 
and the Church is HOLY WRIT OR 
HOLY CHURCH, the latest work of 
G. H. Tavard, A.A. It is an historical 
study which aims at explaining the 
genesis of the principle of the Reform- 
ers, “Scripture alone,” and the Catholic 
reaction to that principle, up to the 
Council of Trent. There is a conclud- 
ing section, which reviews the opinions 
of early Anglican theology, notably the 
opinion of Hooker. 

From the beginning until the end of 
the thirteenth century, according to the 
author, the relationship between the 
Bible and the Church was so intimate 
that it can be described as co-inherence 
rather than any kind of co-existence. In 
the ensuing period, up to the time of 
Luther, various causes produced a grow- 
ing separation; theological opinion tend- 
ed increasingly to see the two in opposi- 
tion, although the earlier teaching was 
never completely submerged. In a sense 
the Reformers were, on this question, 
the victims of the inadequate theology 
of the pre-Tridentine period. For a time 
even, at the Council of Trent, it seemed 
likely that it would be defined that reve- 
lation was contained partly in the can- 
onical Scripture and partly in unwritten 
tradition. But the decree on this ques- 
tion, in its final form, omitted the partly 
... partly (of which Henry VIII seems 
to have been the inventor). Thus Cath- 
olics were left free to hold that the 
whole Gospel, the entire message of 
Christ transmitted to the Church by the 
apostles, is contained both in Scripture 
and in tradition. The decree, as a conse- 
quence, left room for some development 
of doctrine. 

This is not a book for every man, but 
no scholar interested in ecclesiology, 
Church history, Scripture, or simply in 
the fallibility of theologians taken as in- 
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dividuals, can afford not to read it. The 
first chapter deals inadequately, perhaps 
because too summarily, with the com- 
plex question of the formation of the 
Canon. Father Tavard’s English is some- 
times quaint, but the odd twists of lan- 
guage are more amusing than confus- 
ing. Many will understand Holy Writ 
and Holy Church the better after read- 
ing this book. (Harper, 250 pp., $5.00) 

MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER, 
edited by Kevin McNamara, is a series 
of sober and scholarly chapters by a 
team of highly competent writers. The 
book contains the texts of twelve lec- 
tures delivered to a group of priests at- 
tending a Summer School in Mariology 
at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, in 
1958. The object of the course was to 
enable priests to revise and bring up to 
date their knowledge of a part of the- 
ology which has developed rapidly in 
recent decades. 

These lectures make available to Eng- 
lish readers some of the finest fruits of 
the Mariological movement of the past 
hundred years, and open the way to a 
balanced and integral understanding of 
Our Lady’s part in the life of the indi- 
vidual Christian and in the destiny of 
the Church itself. All of the major as- 
pects of Mary’s role in Catholic thought 
and practice are here skillfully and ju- 
diciously treated. 

The reader is offered sound guiding 
principles on the many Mariological 
questions which invite discussion today 
among priests and thoughtful members 
of the laity. Special features of the book 
are extensive quotations from the Fa- 
thers and from the writings of recent 
popes, and select bibliographies, provid- 
ed at intervals, to facilitate further read- 
ing. (Sheed and Ward, 258 pp., $4.00) 

The very able theologian, Louis Loch- 
et, in THE APPARITIONS OF OUR 
LADY, translated by John Dingle, gives 
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a clear exposition of the importance and 
significance of the apparitions of Mary 
in the life of the Church. This is not 
another of those historical accounts of 
the apparitions; it is rather an attempt to 
demonstrate the plausibility of the ap- 
pearances of the Virgin, especially at 
Lourdes and Fatima. The author has 
stressed the profound meaning that the 
apparitions have for Catholics, indeed 
for all Christians: “Through the appari- 
tions, the supernatural is made present 
and the invisible world in which we live 
by faith becomes, as it were, percepti- 
ble.” The Christian knows that God’s 
kingdom will one day be realized, be- 
cause Christ has come into the world 
and has announced to mankind that He 
will one day return. The future coming 
of Christ is seen by Father Lochet as 
partially present in the apparitions of 
Our Lady. 

To those critics who see in the devo- 
tions that follow upon appearances of 
Mary a distortion of faith, a false piety, 
or even mariolatry, the learned author 
asserts that devotion to Our Lady, sepa- 
rated from the adoration of Christ as 
the Redeemer of mankind, would be an 
aberration. On the other hand, a sin- 
cere devotion to the Mother of Christ 
leads not only to her Son, but to the 
Holy Spirit, and the Father, as well. 
This union with God is reflected in re- 
pentance for sin in the Christian; and 
this repentance, in turn, is perfected in 
service and action. “It is impossible,” 
Father Lochet declares, “to pray to Our 
Lady without getting closer to Jesus, to 
be near her without living with and in 
him.” (The translator uses the lower 
case for pronouns referring to Our 
Lord.) This study of the real meaning 
of the apparitions of Our Lady as they 
are related to God’s design for His peo- 
ple “who are the Church,” should be 
rewarding reading for all interested in 
the apparitions of the Virgin, and espe- 
cially if one plans to make a pilgrimage 
to the great Marian shrines of Europe. 
(Herder and Herder, 127 pp., $2.95) 

The reawakening of interest in litur- 
gical studies receives strong encourage- 
ment from Dom Cyprian Vagaggini, 
O.S.B., in THEOLOGICAL DIMEN- 
SIONS OF THE LITURGY, translat- 
ed by Leonard J. Doyle. Dom Cyprian, 
who occupies the chair of theology at 
the Pontifical Athenaeum of San Ansel- 
mo in Rome, and is also professor of 
liturgy at the Roman Institute, Regina 
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Mundi, affirms that the meaning of the 
liturgy must be explained to the people; 
else, how can it appear intelligible to 
them? Its place in the life of the Church 
and in the life of the individual must 
be explained. Dom Cyprian does this 
successfully. His book is well organized, 
concise, and lucid. Of necessity, philo- 
sophical and theological terminology 
render it somewhat heavy and perhaps 
a little difficult for the layman. It is an 
excellent study which is well document- 
ed. It goes into the nature of the liturgy, 
its place in the economy of salvation, 
and its relation with the Bible, with 
faith, theology, the spiritual life and 
pastoral art. It is warmly recommended 
for the private library of any priest, 
seminarian, or liturgist. (The Liturgical 
Press, 242 pp., $3.85) 

The second volume in the Fides 
Themes of Theology series, edited by 
Bernard Murchland, C.S.C., is GOD 
AMONG MEN. This volume contin- 
ues what was begun in the first volume, 
God Speaks. (See The Critic, Aug- 
Sept., 1959, p. 63.) It emphasizes the 
role of Christ in the economy of salva- 
tion, treating of Christ in His own per- 
son and in His Church. The first of the 
four major divisions of the book con- 
cerns itself with the principal teachings 
of Our Lord. Of particular worth is the 
essay which deals with the Sermon on 
the Mount. Part Two treats of the 
Paschal Mystery, Christ’s victory over 
sin and death through His sacrifice, res- 
urrection, and ascension. Christ lives on 
now in His Church is the theme of Part 
Three. It enlarges upon how His life is 
imparted to mankind through the sacra- 
mental system, whereby the Incarnation 
and Redemption are made present. The 
culmination of this life is man’s encoun- 
ter with God at the moment of death. 
Part Four deals with the end of man. 

The essays present the fundamental 
truths of the faith in language and style 
free of the technicalities of the profes- 
sional theologian. One wonders in this 
connection why the mystery of the In- 
carnation was not treated. (Fides, 315 
pp., $4.50) 

For those who are somewhat profi- 
cient in the language of traditional the- 
ology, I BELIEVE by Jean Mouroux, 
translated by Michael Turner, is a sat- 
isfying blend of the objective principles 
of faith, its subjective movement, and 
important stages in its development. 

In light of an increasing awareness 





of the number of souls who seem to be 
repelled by the merely scientific study 
of God but who still reach out to Him, 
on the basis of a personal relationship, 
this treatment by Father Mouroux 
strikes a happy medium between some 
of the existing commentaries on the Di- 
vine-human relationship and the existen- 
tialist approach. Without detriment to 
the rich arguments of classical theology, 
he puts the emphasis on the personal 
and personalizing nature of faith for all, 
from the unbeliever at the starting point, 
to the mystic at the peak, and the mis- 
sioner bearing witness. This is a valu- 
able edition to the library of the twenti- 
eth-century theologian. (Sheed and 
Ward, 109 pp., $2.75) 

A single letter written by a person 
may reveal more of his character than a 
few volumes written about him. This 
simple idea inspired assembling into a 
book the letters written by a young as- 
pirant to the priesthood, Bernard Mc. 
Ginley, who became Father Gerard, and 
eventually Abbot Gerard of the Trap- 
pist monastery at Piffard, New York. 
The title of this book is A , TRAPPIST 
WRITES HOME, Letters of Abbot 
Gerard McGinley, O.C.S.O., to his 
Family. 

Father Raymond, the noted Trappist 
author, wrote the Introduction. In it, 
he traces the steps of Dom Gerard from 
his earliest days as a Trappist, and be- 
fore, and stresses how much Dom Ger- 
ard can teach the rest of us about his 
way to holiness. Dom Gerard labored 
incessantly to unite himself with God. 
His letters are an interesting revelation 
of his efforts to be one with Christ. In 
them, he gives simple expression to his 
ideas on many subjects: Trappist life, 
prayer, vocations, Our Blessed Mother, 
marriage and family life, the liturgy, 
joy, death, charity, and even the weath- 
er. Indirectly, he calls attention to the 
remarkable development of the Trap- 
pists in America since 1926, when there 
was only one monastery with eighty 
monks. At the time of his death in 
1955, there were four monasteries and 
more than 300 monks. 

This is light spiritual reading. The 
style is open, homely, unpretentious. To 
those who had the privilege of knowing 
Abbot Gerard, these letters will bring 
them again into intimate contact with 
his magnetic personality, simple, sin- 
cere, dynamic in his love for God and 


His work. (Bruce, 175 pp., $3.25). 
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THIS DAY by George Scott-Mon- 
criefl is a brief philosophy of Christian 
living, charmingly put in a clear, con- 
cise, fascinating style. It calls for careful 
reading, for the author’s thinking, like 
his articulate style, is close knit. 

Chapter Two, “The Noonday Devil,” 
is priceless. One regret emerges from 
a perusal of this book, namely, that it 
is so brief. The title refers to the life of 
man on earth. One receives the impres- 
sion that the book reflects the author’s 
own life, a life of prayerful meditation, 
much given to mature thought. CHeli- 
con, 93 pp., $2.50) 

An English translation of the papers 
given at the third national Congress of 
the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique 
(Strasbourg, 1958) appears under the 
tile THE LITURGY AND THE 
WORD OF GOD. The names of the 
authors are, for the most part, sufficient 
recommendation of this work: Marti- 
mort, Danielou, Bouyer, von Balthasar, 
Roguet, Gelineau, Lecuyer. These pa- 
pers are as rewarding as we have come to 
expect from the authors. H. Urs von 
Balthasar’s paper is perhaps a little too 
profound, but it will certainly repay 
those who fathom it. Possibly the most 
interesting papers are those by C. Moel- 
ler of Louvain, “Is It Possible in the 
Twentieth Century to be a ‘Man of the 
Bible’>?”; and by Bishop Spuelbeck of 
Meissen, “The Liturgy and the Word 
of God in Parish Life in the German 


Diaspora.” No one interested in litur- 


gical or pastoral life can afford to miss 
this book. No one who is familiar with 
the reports on the previous Congresses 
of this group will pass it by. (The Lit- 
urgical Press, 183 pp., $3.50) 

MEDITATIONS ON THE GOS- 
PEL OF ST. JOHN by Adrienne von 
Speyr, translated by Alexander Dru, is 
a continuation of the author’s commen- 
tary begun in The Word. (See Books 
on Trial, Vol. XII, No. 3, Dec., 1953.) 
The previous work covered only the first 
eighteen verses of Chapter One; this 
present volume carries on to the end of 
Chapter Five. A quiet, restrained tone 
conceals deeply felt conviction in the 
verse-by-verse analysis by a convert phy- 
sician who, despite serious illness, con- 
tinues her medical practice in Basle, 
Switzerland. The primacy of love, as 
befits St. John, is her constant theme. 
She writes: “What gives faith its move- 
ment towards God, makes it vital and 
infectious, and carries people away, is 
love. Without love faith is only a point 
of view, a theoretical attitude anchored 
to a proposition . . . Christian faith 
is never born except out of love. Love 
is the school of faith.” As reviewers had 
occasion to remark when The Word was 
published in 1953, the author is care- 
less and at times quite inexact in the 
use of terminology, as is evident in the 
following from page 82 of the present 
Volume: “He [God] made his Son out 
of his own substance .. .” (David Mc- 
Kay, 191 pp., $3.50) 





Joyce Cary: A Biographical Sketch 
(Continued from page 10) 


of the flesh and the devil, even wrest 
from it surprises of joy, days of great- 
ness, like when Gulley sees a wall and 
paints it for all time or for a moment. 
There is God within him and for His 
love Gulley cares not what raiment he 
shall put on and takes no thought for 
the morrow. Moreover, he embraces not 
only earthly Sarah Mundy whenever he 
can, but also and without question— 
leaving Sarah wherever—the whole 
harsh and bitter cross of his calling with 
never a thought of putting it down un- 
til the end. 

He is a saint in Cary’s way and makes 
us see how unwelcome he, like St. Fran- 
cis, would be in our home and pews to- 
day. Art, the care of it, has taught Gul- 
ley Jimson, making him different from 
the rest of us. It is not of his seeking 
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any more than the call to God was the 
seeking of Charles de Foucauld, but 
there it was. The sobriety and propriety 
of his patron Wilcher and the womanly 
guile and battening appetites of Sarah 
Mundy point up his own improvidence 
and singleness of vision. Cary tells the 
portrait three times in three ways: Gul- 
ley's own in The Horse’s Mouth, 
through Sarah’s views in Herself Sur- 
prised, and through the patient persecu- 
tion suffered by poor Wilcher in the 
midst of his care and avarice on his way 
to security in To Be a Pilgrim. 

The only serene man of the whole liv- 
ing tapestry of The Horse’s Mouth 
trilogy is the artist. There are broad 
comic scenes around him, as when he 
buys a canvas, or'the floor caves in. He is 
a completely free man, owning nothing 





save his own soul and giving everything 
he has to his god that seems a devil to 
the respectable and fearful. He illus- 
trates that great cry of Jesus that we ig- 
nore, that unless we forsake everything 
and follow Him there will be no Life 
for us. The Horse’s Mouth will remain 
Joyce Cary’s monument. (A good movie 
was made of this fine book with Alec 
Guinness both directing and acting it.) 
But there was a stream of other books 
that came from his pen through the 
1940’s that soar above most of the trash 
writing of those days. Some of them will 
never receive much notice and will re- 
main unread save by his disciples, but 
there is not a dud among them. 


HE OTHER TRILOGY that comes close 

to The Horse’s Mouth, perhaps 
equals it, is Prisoner of Grace, Not 
Honor More, Except the Lord. This is a 
marvelous account, beautifully wrought, 
even more assuredly than The Horse’s 
Mouth, of the life and times of Chester 
Nimmo, the poor country boy from the 
West who rose to be Prime Minister of 
England and a belted earl. He is 
troubled by spiritual doubts and the 
pricks of his flesh until near his dotage. 
He grew up, amid the halleluiahs and 
the claps of a primitive evangelical sect, 
in poverty that was near destitution. Al- 
though Cary denies it, I agree with 
many that Chester Nimmo was based 
upon the life of that great claw hammer 
of the upper class, David Lloyd George, 
who also had many characteristics that 
set so well and distractingly upon Cary’s 
hero Nimmo. All through this trilogy is 
the sound of William Blake, the great 
English prophet and poet. Nobody could 
be more English than Cary for all his 
Irish gentry. 

Up until the day he died Cary was 
working, working at his art. Gradually, a 
creeping paralysis overtook him so that 
he was unable to move, but by a most 
elaborate system of cranks and wheels 
he tugged and pushed at a machine that 
allowed him to scrawl a few words at a 
time that eventually his secretary would 
decipher. 

Ever since he had come to Stanford, I 
had been in correspondence with him. 
He wrote poetry also and short stortes 
and criticism as well as novels al- 
though to a far less degree, and out of 
kindness he offered to give me the man- 
uscript of one of his long poems, “The 
Drunken Sailor.” Once I was so carried 
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away with his chair-ridden plight and 
pain that I wrote commiserating with 
him and he sternly, for him sternly, re- 
buked me for my overt sorrow for his 
state. 

When he died, like the librarian that 
I am, I immediately got in touch with 
my London bookman, Bertram Rota, 
and tried to acquire his library and 
papers for the University. I offered im- 
mediately a sum of $5000 that I hoped 
would close the deal before the other 
ghouls and good men gathered to quarter 
and barter over his literary remains. I 
nearly succeeded tof, for when my man 
Rota went from London to see about it, 
one of the first letters that his heirs 
turned up was a letter from me thank- 
ing him for his promised gift of the man- 
uscript of “The Drunken Sailor.” They 
were more or less inclined to settle for 
my offer when, alas for me and good for 
them, they called in a professional to 
help them and the price began to barrel 
up. All of this transaction went on over 
the trans-Atlantic cable between Oxford 
and London on the one side and Mil- 
waukee and Harvard on the other, 
where I was spending the summer; the 
lines were humming. For $1,000 then, I 


could have the manuscript of The 
Horse’s Mouth and this would give me 
first refusal of the next offer, and so 
on. In no time at all the learned li- 
braries of America were bidding against 
one another for the collection which was 
eventually bought by Americans for 
more than $40,000. But they were 
Americans of the right kind; they were 
the American Friends of Bodleian and 
they gave the whole collection, lock, 
stock and barrel, writings, wheelchair 
and gadget to Oxford, where they have 
even set up a special room for him, a 
rare honor, indeed, for a library that 
houses the writings of her sons from 
Wycliffe and Thomas More through the 
years to Newman, Hopkins, Bridges, 
Belloc and Greene. I never did receive 
the manuscript of “The Drunken Sailor” 
and if I did I would have returned it to 
my old library that was his also; he was 
a true son of Oxford and, save for his 
early years of manhood in the war in the 
jungle, he passed out his life there 
within the shadows of her walls and 
within the sound of her bells. With his 
death passed a landmark of literature. 
We shall not meet his like ever again; 
it would be too much to hope for. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 29) 


temporary leaders. It is only with difh- 
culty, therefore, that the young genera- 
tion here could arrive at the facts about 
Griffith, the thinking brain behind the 
twentieth-century explosion for liberty, 
and founder of Sinn Fein, the political 
movement that ultimately swept the 
country to victory. It is Colum’s first 
venture into biography and with his 
customary modesty he says: “I didn’t 
even know whether I could handle the 
facts.” The preparation was onerous, en- 
gaging his attention for several years. 
His friends often teased him on his “de- 
scent” into mere prose. But he told us 
in conversation that the exigencies of 
the work gave him a new respect for 
prose-writers, especially biographers, and 
that he now thinks poets are just flib- 
bertigibbets of the pen! 

Grifith was ten years older than 
Colum, but the two men were friends 
and the poet writes out of intimate per- 
sonal knowledge. He says in his Preface: 


I would have had no interest in writing the 
biography if I had not known Arthur Grif- 
fith. I was familiar with him over a period 
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of years, 1903 or 1904 to 1914. He was 
the first editor who published writings of 
mine that were important to me. I sat with 
him in his office; I walked with him and 
talked with him; I met him socially and 
privately; worked with him on committees; 
knew him in his expansive moods and 
kindly dealings, knew him, too, in his oc- 
casional outbursts of anger and exaspera- 
tion. I also knew him in ways that round 
a figure—reports, quotations, remembered 
situations that are relayed in a circle in 
which a man has eminence. 


It is Colum’s personal memories that 
make his book so valuable. They light 
up the narrative and create around the 
reader the illusion of reliving the past. 
The leading personalities of that event- 
ful period of Irish history are back 
among us again: 

Callers at the office might encounter a fig- 

ure that seemed out of place there: a young 

man seated on a pile of newspapers, his 
back to the wall. The visitor would be 
drawn to observe his dark clothes, dark, 
flowing tie, the lock of blue-black hair fall- 
ing over his forehead, the dark oval-shaped 
face with the strangely placed eyes, glasses 
over them. He was William Butler Yeats 

.. . And there was Maud Gonne (whose) 

singular beauty and charm had made an 





impression on the Prince of Wales, after: 
wards Edward VII . . . He would go to 
see John O’Leary in her company ... A 
dim room with shelves of books and piles 
of books on the floor, the white-bearded 
former Fenian chief, with his noble head 
and sad, deeply sunken eyes. . . 
The Irish in America will find 
Colum’s powerful evocation of the past 
illuminating reading. 


TRANGERS who come to live in Ireland 
and then become “more Irish than 
the Irish themselves” are common in our 
history. It happened to the Vikings, to 
the Anglo-Normans, to many of the 
English, and today it is happening to the 
Americans, or at any rate to Irish-Amer- 
icans, who are particularly subject to the 
contagion of Irishness, with special ref- 
erence to the drama and the language. 

Bryan MacMahon, Listowel school- 
teacher and top-ranking short story writ- 
er, has been prominent in the news on 
the score of his new play, The Golden 
Folk. Expectations were high, as he is 
already the author of an impressive Ab- 
bey play, The Bugle in the Blood. An 
American woman figures in the cast of 
the new play and when rehearsals be- 
gan, word went round that the producer, 
Brendan Carroll, would not be satisfied 
until he had a genuine American girl in 
the part. This news reached Aran, where 
American-born Moira Murphy, aged 
twenty-two, had been studying the lan- 
guage of her ancestors for the previous 
four months. Moira promptly sold her 
bicycle to pay her travel expenses to 
Listowel, where she asked for an inter- 
view with the producer, and the out- 
come was that she was given the part. 
Moira now reveals that her real ambi- 
tion always has been to become an Ab- 
bey actress. 

MacMahon’s new play had its pre- 
miere in his native Listowel where it 
was well received before setting off to 
tour the provinces. In Limerick it drew 
such crowds that “House Full” notices 
were displayed at the theatre doors every 
night. It is booked for the Abbey The- 
atre in Dublin later in the year. 

J. B. Keane, whose Sive was discussed 
in my last letter, seems to have followed 
up that success with another winner, 
Sharon’s Grave. This caused almost the 
same excitement at the provincial drama 
festivals this year as Sive did last year. 
Keane’s new play was shown at Easter 
in the Olympia Theatre, Dublin. 

Auice CurTAYNE 
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Seeking Status? 


HAME ON You! However, even if you’re after nothing 
more than status, you’d be well advised to join the 
Thomas More Book Club: its selections are such dis- 
tinguished books that just having them on display on 
your coffee table can raise your status several notches. 


But a membership in the Thomas More Book Club 
will bring you something far more important than arti- 
ficial prestige. It is the key to the best in reading, to a 


rich source of spiritual and mental growth, and to a 
world of rewarding entertainment. Members of this dis- 
tinguished reading plan choose the books they want to 
read and own from a wide variety of selections which 
range from fine fiction to biography, world-affairs, his- 
tory, philosophy, superb spiritual reading, humor, even 
an occasional reference work. 


These are not “run-of-the-club” books which will be 
forgotten almost as soon as they are read. Selections of 
the Thomas More Book Club are books of lasting value 
by such world-famous authors as Romano Guardini, 
Ronald Knox, Evelyn Waugh, Etienne Gilson, Paul 
Horgan, Thomas Merton, Karl Stern, and many others 
who have demonstrated their ability to combine Catholic 
principles with high literary standards. Every selection 
is a book that will make a valuable addition to your 
home library. 


The Thomas More 
Book Club 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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For example, during the past year, selections of the 
Thomas More Book Club have included such outstand- 
ing books as The Movement of World Revolution by 
Christopher Dawson, Questions of Precedence by Nobel 
Prize-winning novelist Francois Mauriac, My God and 
My All by Elizabeth Goudge, The Province of the Heart 
by Phyllis McGinley, The Church in the Dark Ages by 
Daniel-Rops, Five Ideas That Change the World by Bar- 
bara Ward and The Popes Through the Ages by Joseph 
Brusher, S.J. 


And members of the Thomas More Book Club save 
at least 25% on every selection they buy—often much 
more, up to 50%! Generally, two books are offered to 
members each month via an interesting Newsletter. 
Ample time is allowed for members to choose both, 
one, or none of the selections offered. Members are 
asked to buy only four selections at the special discounts 
during each year that they wish to remain a member— 
they may cancel membership at any time. 


Since there’s nothing to lose (pay nothing until you 
select and receive a book) why don’t you try a member- 
ship in this truly distinguished reading plan for Cath- 
olics who want the very best books at the lowest prices? 
Enroll yourself now on the form below and start to en- 
joy the genuine sort of status that comes with reading 
and owning the finest in Catholic literature. 











THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me as a member and send my letter of welcome 
and first Newsletter. I understand that I need to purchase only 
four club selections at the special discounts during each year that 
I wish to remain a member, I may cancel my membership at any 
time. 
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By PAUL HUME 


pra IS THERE in the sap of spring 
that brings out the spate of sym- 
posiums, festivals and workshops devot- 
ed to music by contemporary American 
composers? 

It is always in May that the imposing 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
that magnificent edifice given to the 
people of the United States by Andrew 
Mellon, houses its annual American 
Music Festival. Late April or early May 
always finds the Eastman School of Mu 
sic, in Rochester, New York, also the 
gift of an American industrial titan, 
George Eastman, putting on another 
festival devoted to music by American 
composers, many of whom are products 
of its decades of instruction. 

On campuses all over the country at 
this time of year, colleges and univer- 
sities in proud possession of eminent 
schools of music give their full time and 
attention to the potentialities of the 
American composer. Faculties and stu- 
dents alike, many of whom have spent 
much of the year in preparing for per- 
formances of the standard repertoire, 
with increasingly frequent excursions 
into the alluring realms of the Baroque 
and Renaissance, turn resolutely away 
from Josquin and Lassus, from Mozart 
and Verdi, even from Beethoven and 
Tschaikowsky. 

Sometimes grimly, clearly acting from 
a sense of duty, sometimes joyfully, as 
when they genuinely feel in close kin- 
ship to the music of their own times and 
their own fellow countrymen, the musi- 
cians of our country give special prepa- 
ration to music which is variously de- 
scribed by its auditors as “old hat,” or 
“too far out for me,” or perhaps “the 
kind of music that makes me want to 
get back to Stravinsky.” And they mean 
“Firebird.” 

No one can say for sure just what will 
become of all the music that is being 
written in America today. It is reason- 
able to assume that a large proportion 
of it will pass unheard, or at the most 
heard once or twice, into that limbo that 
is already lined with the music of com- 
posers known only to the pages of en- 
cyclopedias of music and to scholars. 

What, then, is the purpose of this 
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proliferation of new, or at least recent 
American compositions that occurs with 
increasing emphasis and on an increas- 
ingly impressive scale in the weeks after 
Easter? Is it a good and a wise thing? 
Does it perhaps tend to over-emphasize 
a nationalistic attitude toward an art 
which is properly regarded as one whose 
highest manifestations transcend some, 
if not all, of the world’s geographical, 
and all of its political boundaries? 

Some of the answers to these ques- 
tions can be found or strongly suggested 
in a new book by one of the leading 
musicians of this country, Ernst Bacon. 
Entitled Words on Music, the book was 
recently published by Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The key to much of Bacon’s brief 
but pungent writing can be found in 
the final line of his introduction: “I 
have as high an opinion of American 
talent and vitality, as I have a low opin- 
ion of how it is treated.” 

As a composer, teacher, conductor, 
sometimes critic and performer, Bacon 
has an acute awareness of the gifts of 
American musicians on every front. He 
has also an unusu.lly pointed style in 
discussing them, and a strong and unre- 
lenting sense of the injustice that is oft- 
en accorded them. 

In his chapter labeled “The Compos- 
er,” Bacon itemizes the various idioms 
that can be heard in the music written 
by American composers today. These 
are the same as those being used, or ex- 
perimented with, by composers abroad. 
It is interesting, incidentally, to note 
Bacon underscoring what many have 
long said, that today the American mu- 
sician has little to learn abroad, as far 
as his art and craft are concerned. 

Today in this country there is as 
much good music in every form being 
written as is being produced anywhere 
abroad. Symphonies, operas and cham- 
ber music, songs and solo literature all 
are being turned out by composers 
whose ages range from the early twen- 
ties to the late seventies, all of it on a 
level to compare with anything being 
written in Paris or London, Munich, 
Vienna, Rome or Moscow. Indeed, to- 
day the United States is ahead of the 
musical thought of the Soviet Union, 


Italy and Germany, and about on a pat 
with Great Britain and France. It js 


also interesting that there is so little traf- 


fic in, say, new symphonies across the 
Atlantic. In terms of general interest 
and performance, the British seem as 
unimpressed with the six symphonies 
of Walter Piston or the seven by Roy 
Harris as some Americans are by those 
of Vaughan Williams, William Walton 
and Edmund Rubbra. 

Bacon takes a dimmer than dim view 
of the problem facing the American 
composer today. It is also a view dimmer 
than mine, but I must point out that 
Washington, D.C., is not a city that suf- 
fers acutely from a lack of contempo- 
rary and American music. Unlike, for 
instance, the metropolis of Chicago, 
which can justly boast the finest sym- 
phony orchestra-conductor combine in 
the world today, but which has practi- 
cally no chamber music concerts of any 
importance whatsoever, Washington has 
regular programs of chamber music on 
which new music, most frequently by 
American composers, is heard. And the 
National Symphony Orchestra, under 
Howard Mitchell, shows how great an 
advantage such a combination of Amer- 
ican conductor and orchestra is to its 
audiences and to American composers 
in the high proportion of American 
works heard on its regular series. It is 
now the highest of any major American 
orchestra. And this cannot be said to be 
crammed down the throats of unwilling 
subscribers, since Mitchell has built not 
only the largest audiences in the Na- 
tional Symphony’s history, but audi- 
ences which know the kind of programs 
they will be hearing. 

My feeling of greater optimism than 
Bacon can muster up in his book is also 
bolstered by my attendance in May at 
the four-day Symposium on Contempo- 
rary American Music at the University 
of Kansas. Here, in the course of con- 
certs devoted to string quartets, choral 
compositions, solo sonatas and miscella- 
neous chamber ensembles, and works 
for full orchestra, it was possible to hear 
and assess a wide variety of styles and 
ideas now being used by American com- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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By LEO BRADY 


nton Cuexov, the Russian _play- 
A wright and_ short-story writer, 
whose centennial is this year, provides 
another proof—if anybody needs one— 
that criticism is an inexact science full 
of high excitement and bum guesses. 
Tributes to Chekov are popping up in 
various places in celebration of his birth- 
year and they reflect many shades of 
opinion. They all find something to 
praise but often it is an entirely differ- 
ent thing, and the literal-minded stu- 
dent, looking for a point of solidity in 
the shifting sands of criticism, is put 
in the position of the motorist who 
finds that the maps provided by differ- 
ent service stations do not agree at all. 

In English-speaking countries, for in- 
stance, Chekov is greatly responsible 
for the supposed truism that Russian 
plays are gloomy. Gogol and Tolstoi 
helped establish this dubious reputation, 
but Chekov has had more productions 
and more attention. The line that got 
into a popular American song about 
“more skies of gray than any Russian 
play can guarantee,” can be mainly laid 
at his door. 

The curious part about this is that 
Chekov had trouble with his very first 
interpreter, the Russian director Stanis- 
lavsky, who staged the first production 
of The Cherry Orchard as a. tragedy. 
Chekov, whose ill health spared him 
the torture of rehearsals, saw enough 
of the preparation to complain that 
Stanislavsky was making his characters 
into crybabies. Chekov was finally driv- 
en to proclaim that the play was “a com- 
edy, even a farce.” He muttered that 
the actors were acting too much—a com- 
mon opinion among playwrights—and 
finally, when it was all over, told his 
wife: “One thing I can say: Stanislavsky 
has ruined my play for me.” 

Of course, the opposite happened: 
The Cherry Orchard became a modern 
classic and the handsome, consumptive 
Russian physician, who earned his way 
through medical school by writing com- 
ic pieces for Moscow papers and whose 
grandfather had been a serf, became an 
international literary figure. Was it all 
an accident? Or does interpretation not 
matter so much as we think? 


Jung-Juty, 1960 
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After the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
when the Soviets got around to trying 
to show that their past had been pro- 
logue to their present, the party-line 
justifiers summoned up proofs that 
Chekov was a good Communist even if 
he hadn’t had the foresight to help out 
Lenin. “The forces at work in Chekov’s 
dramas,” says the Oxford Companion 
to the Theatre, in an unsigned but 
hardly unbiased article, “are those which 
produced the Russia of today.” A speech 
at the end of the second act of The 
Cherry Orchard is adduced as further 
proof; it is described as “a concise and 
accurate review of then recent Russian 
history and an astonishing and fiercely 
accurate prediction of the Revolution 
itself.” 

Death in 1904 saved Chekov from 
making his position toward the revolu- 
tion clear, but all his associates did not 
adjust immediately or without pain. 
Meyerhold, a director of equal impor- 
tance to Stanislavsky, was deprived of 
his theater on the grounds that his art 
was “formalistic” (which means bad or 
anti-Communist) instead of “socialist 
realist” (which means good or pro-Com- 
munist). Stanislavsky himself writhed 
uncomfortably for a while although ap- 
parently he was able to work out some 
kind of compromise and continue work- 
ing; he even tried to shelter Meyerhold 
for a while but without success. In 
1939, Meyerhold was asked Cin what- 
ever literal or figurative Siberia he lan- 
guished) to address a Convention of 
Theatrical Directors. He seized the op- 
portunity to point out that “socialist 
realism” was pitiful and sterile and had 
nothing to do with art. This was his 
last public appearance and perhaps his 
last living one. 

There is no doubt that Chekov be- 
lieved in freedom and looked forward 
to a better world, but whether he would 
have accepted the ultimate Soviet ver- 
sion of these things is another matter. 
Most of the passages cited to show his 
sympathy for the already reddening hor- 
izon must be torn from the context of 
the play to make this point. The charac- 
ter in The Cherry Orchard who is sup- 
posed to forecast the future so astonish- 


ingly is a figure of fun in the play. He 
is the eternal student, the idealistic the- 
orizer who lives—as Aristophanes paint- 
ed Socrates or as O’Casey depicted some 
of the Irish revolutionaries—on a cloud 
of rhetoric divorced from reality. After 
one of his valiant pronouncements, 
Trofimov rushes off-stage and is report- 
ed to have fallen down the stairs: a 
clumsy standard-bearer. In the presence 
of the girl who is waiting for him to 
propose marriage, he declares—on the 
haughtiest level of myopia—“We are 
above love”; the girl’s face and hopes fall 
together. No true socialist realist would 
dare represent the future by such a 
bumbler. 

The character of Firs, the ex-serf in 
the same play, has been described as a 
symbol of the passing of the old order, 
but again the situations of the play do 
not support the idea that Chekov is 
planting germs of social protest. The 
exact opposite, in fact, is indicated in a 
passage in which the old fellow mum- 
bles something about “the disaster”; 
when questioned as to what disaster, he 
replies, “The Emancipation.” This is 
not the kind of joke one expects from 
a solemn-browed prophet of the revolu- 
tion. It is, on the contrary, evidence that 
Chekov drew men as he saw them—aris- 
tocrat and serf alike—with a power of 
ironic observation far removed from 
the demands of polemic. 


C= LETTERS and the work of 
David Magarshack, one of his bi- 
ographers, serve to suggest that Chekov 
was telling the truth in insisting that 
The Cherry Orchard was a comedy, and 
the critical tide seems now to be turn- 
ing in this direction. There is a far 
stronger link between his one-act farces 
(The Boor, The Marriage Proposal and 
others) and the full-length plays than 
was once supposed. And yet this is not 
to say that his conception of comedy is 
akin to that of Red Skelton or Jerry 
Lewis. It is a gentle kind of comedy, 
which looks on the absurdities of man 
and shakes the head and chuckles in a 
kind of amused disbelief. 

“On the stage,” Chekov said, “every- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


pepe and painter George Moore, 
in Modern Painting (around the 
turn of the century), seems to have 
missed the point of Claude Monet's per- 
sistent use of a single theme for various 
series of paintings by making the rather 
deprecatory comment, “Any corner of 
nature will do equally well for his pur- 
pose, nor is he disposed to change the 
disposition of any line of tree, of river 
or hill . . . He has never been touched 
by the humility of a lane’s end, and the 
sentiment of the humble life that col- 
lects there has never appeared on his 
canvas.” Offering a painting to another 
contemporary, Jean-Baptiste Faure, Mo- 
net received the reply, “Keep your can- 
vas, my friend. I see nothing on it.” Yet, 
sixty-odd years later (this past April), 
literally tens of thousands of people 
pressed into the Museum of Modern 
Art (New York) to view the culmina- 
tion of the work of this peculiar genius 
in an exhibition of his landscape series 
called “Claude Monet, Seasons and Mo- 
ments” (also on view until August 7 at 
the Los Angeles County Museum). 








ART and ARTISTS 


Actually, Monet’s genius of approach 
was precisely his disregard of objects as 
such and his selection of the light sur- 
rounding the object, whether clear, sub- 
dued, brilliant or misty, at any “season 
or moment,” as his true subject matter. 
In a letter to Gustave Geoffroy in 1890, 
Monet wrote, “I am in a black mood 
and profoundly disgusted with painting 
. . « It is enough to drive one raving 
mad, to try to render the weather, the 
atmosphere, the ambience.” (From the 
catalogue for “Seasons and Moments,” 
by William Seitz, director of the exhi- 
bition.) 

In the earliest series, that of the hay- 
stacks, the object does obtrude to some 
extent, due perhaps to the artist’s in- 
experience and experimental problems. 
But by the time he was doing Rouen 
Cathedral (see reproduction) he was 
rendering sunlight, sunset, mist or twi- 
light as though the object were non-ex- 
istent, or as Kandinsky observed, “dis- 
credited.” On one occasion Guy de Mau- 
passant remarked that Monet “. . . took 
a downpour beating on the sea in his 


of Modern Art, New York. 


hands and dashed it on the canvas—and 
indeed it was the rain that he had thus 
painted .. .” 

Monet’s vibrant, stubborn and _ in- 
tense nature made it possible for him 
to take his whole world into his hands; 
the countryside at Vitheuil, poplars 
along a road, the cities of London and 
Venice and the water-lilies in his gar- 
den pond at Giverney. It is in the water- 
lilies especially that Monet dispenses 
with formal composition. They are not 
related to any foreground or back 
ground. They are simply there, great 
splashes of color in a pool of pale green, 
deep green and blue-green turning to 
soft and deeper violet (see reproduc- 
tion ). 

Day after day, from dawn to sunset, 
changing canvases with the changing 
light, Monet, by means of scumbling 
and glazing over basic applications of 
oil, separated light from object. It was 
Lionello Venturi in Impressionists and 
Symbolists who recognized this single- 
mindedness of pursuit, “. . . destiny 
and personality were one. Monet per- 





Monet rendered “‘sunlight, sunset, mist or twilight as though the object were non- 
existent.’ Left: ‘“Rouen Cathedral: The Facade at Sunset’’ (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston). Above: ‘Water Lilies’’ (Collection of Larry Aldrich, New York). Reproduc- 
tions from the Claude Monet, Seasons and Moments Exhibition shown at the Museum 
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formed impressionism and created a 
kind of symbolism of light.” Mr. Seitz 
further particularizes the artist's aim in 
discussing Monet’s handling of Saint- 
Lazare Station (1876-77), a pufhing rail- 
road train under a sky-lighted train 
shed: “. . . Monet found a new subject 
and treatment of space. Physical objects 
have lost bulk through flat pattern, col- 
or and summary handling while air has 
become visible and almost sculptural.” 

It was this visibility of climatic ele- 
ments that was not always understood 
or accepted by several of Monet’s con- 
temporaries. They were still looking for 
the humility of a lane’s end, the “pic- 
ture” that told a story, the conventional 
placement of object in relation to fore- 
ground and background. “Not enough 
sky” nor “illusion of distance,” they 
complained. And while Kandinsky mar- 
veled at the “unsuspected power of the 
palette,” others deplored Monet’s candy- 
box colors. They preferred his earlier 
pale blues, grays and rose to the sharper 
blues and brilliant greens dissolved in 
light of, for example, his views of An- 
tibes (see reproduction). Accustomed 
as the modern eye is to the work of cer- 
tain contemporary artists, like Franz 
Kline’s stark blacks on white, perhaps 
Monet’s do seem over-brilliant. How- 
ever, now that the object, in painting, 
is almost non-existent, and color is used 
only to express the emotions of the ar- 
tist while he is using it (abstract ex- 
pressionism), the effect of a Monet wa- 
ter-lily canvas on the senses is like that 
of the unexpected savoring of a delicious 
confection long excluded from the diet. 
It is true that Monet pre-empted the ob- 
ject but still it is there, the lovely resi- 
due in a supersaturation of glorious at- 
mosphere. 


gene seni a museum exhibition 

not planned for the usual reasons 
turns out to be a superb collection. Un- 
happily, this past spring at the Museum 
of Modern Art just such a show was 
seen by comparatively few people before 
it was dissembled and dispersed into 
private collections. This was the first 
collection of privately owned paintings, 
water-colors, drawings and sculpture to 
be sold at auction by means of a closed- 
circuit, coast-to-coast telecast Coriginat- 
ing at the Park-Bernet Galleries, New 
York), for which bidding was done 
simultaneously in the four cities of Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Dallas and New 
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From Claude Monet, Seasons and Moments Exhibition, Museum of Modern Art 


“‘“Antibes,’” by Claude Monet (Toledo Museum of Art, Gift of Edward D. Libbey, 1929) 





From Museum of Modern Art Benefit Exhibition 


“‘Le Port,’” by Claude Venard (Donated by David Solinger, New York) 


York. Results are not known at this writ- 
ing, but several hundred thousands of 
dollars must have been realized for the 
Museum’s expansion fund. 

To mention Braque, Cezanne, Cha- 
gall, Klee, Matisse, Miro, Picasso, Utril- 
lo, Venard, Giacometti, Dubuffet and 


Arp, is to leave out thirty-two other 
equally famous masters of modern art 
who were represented with works con- 
tributed either by well-known collectors 
and galleries or by the artists themselves. 

Reproduced is “Le Port” (1951) by 


Claude Venard, an intricate composition 
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of steamer, sailboats, harbor buildings 
and sea in brilliant violets, blues, white 
and black. As an aside, it is interesting 
to note that shades of turquoise and vio- 
let recur again and again in the palette 
of the impressionists, which causes one 
to assume that these painters reacted 
emotionally to the combination of blue 
with green and blue with red, the one 
cool, the other warm. This is aside from 
the technical or craftsmanlike use of 
warm and cool tones juxtaposed for 
contrast. The auction show included a 
Matisse, “Au Bord de la Route,” paint- 
ed in 1901, of a suburban scene outside 
of Paris, done in broad brush strokes: 
purple buildings at the right, a russet 
roof in the center, white with violet 
walls on the left, receding toward a 
pinkish sky. 

Renoir’s “Femme au Chemise Bleu” 
(1906) is a rather elementary study of 
a dark-haired girl in a blue-green blouse 
of indeterminate shape (both blouse 
and model) against a background of 
burnt sienna. Two long-haired nude fe- 
males (“Deux Femmes,” 1920), by Pi- 
casso, lean their intertwined, conven- 
tional shapes against each other before 
a background of pale blue-green. And 
again, in “Les Pommes” (1879-82) by 
Cezanne, is perhaps a more intricate 
fusion of blues and greens (muted by 
the use of raw umber in the mixing), 
of the wall-paper background for a still- 
life painting of red, green and yellow 
apples on a dark brown table. 

Much later than any of the foregoing 
dates, Picasso and the later moderns 
were to use sharp, raw blues, greens and 
yellows in seemingly unrelated selec- 
tion, concentrating more on simplified 
statement of content (the ultimate and 
rather absurd extension of which seems 
to be the current flux of almost empty 
canvases ). 

In the auction show, a comparatively 
young modern, Pierre Soulages, spoke 
in the beautiful language of semi-geo- 
metric, block-like fragments, related to 
each other by broad brush strokes of 
blacks, grays, whites and streaks of ver- 
million. Soulages has done variations of 
this theme in blues and blue-greens 
which glow with brilliant loquacity. In 
an entirely different kind of mathemat- 
ics, another young Frenchman, Georges 
Mathieu, uses curving forms in lines 
and solids of black and white overlaid 
with red. Sculpture ranged through a 
classical woman’s torso in bronze by 
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. a 
“‘Ascension,’’ by William Jorach 


Maillol, an elongated, roughly modeled 
bronze figure of a young girl by Gia- 
cometti, an abstractly realized bronze 
form of a rearing horse and falling rider 
by Marini and a beautifully formed, 
curving figure of a kneeling woman by 
Jean Arp. Altogether this was one of 
those unforgettable exhibitions, which 
unfortunately existed on only a frag- 
ment of time. 


os grange more space than we have 
to give to it here was the exhibi- 
tion “Business Buys American Art,” at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
(New York), a collection of seventy- 
nine abstract and semi-abstract paint- 
ings and sculpture purchased or commis- 
sioned over the last few years by almost 
every kind of business firm throughout 
the country. Represented by the great- 
est number of works was the Reynolds 
Metals Company which also commis- 
sions every year the creation of a sculp- 
ture for use as an award to the architect 
who has designed a significant work of 
architecture through the use of alumi- 
num. Reproduced is the 1960 award 
sculpture “Ascension,” by William Jor- 
ach, which, the artist says, “. . . con- 
notes the pain and exaltation felt by 
humanity in entering a space world and 
seeking new horizons.” 





The World of Music 


(Continued from page 62) 


posers ranging in age from twenty to 
past sixty. We heard music constructed 
on tone rows, and music that still had 
the smell of Max Reger about it. There 
was music for which, as the superb first 
violinist of the Fine Arts Quartet of Chi- 
cago said, “We need another fret for the 
fourteenth position,” and music that fell 
back on a weak harmonization of “Shen- 
andoah” for its best moment. 

The value of all this, and of the myri- 
ad other springtime festivals and work- 
shops and of every other place where 
American music is either played in for- 
mal concerts for audiences and critics 
alike, or heard informally in reading ses- 
sions so that we can see what is being 
accomplished, is that in these ways we 
can let the composer hear his music— 
something which used to be extremely 
difficult if not impossible for an Ameri- 
can composer—and let him talk with 
performers and students and audiences 
about the kind of music he is writing. 

In this exchange of ideas about where 
our music is going we should come a 
long way on the road to making our 
American musical life an active, vital 
part of our national life. 


Nores on New Recorps 

RCA Victor has been producing so 
great a series of recordings made by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Fritz Reiner that it is appropriate to give 
them special attention at this time. In 
each case only superlatives of the un- 
qualified variety apply, unusual and per- 
haps dangerous though this procedure 
may be for the music critic. 

Mahler: Das Lied von der Erde, with 
Maureen Forrester and Richard Lewis 
as soloists. Victor Set LSC 6087. ‘This is 
the number of the stereo version, and 
we are speaking of the stereo sets in 
each case, though all are also available 
monophonically. ‘This two-record set also 
includes a masterful reading of the 
Haydn Symphony No. 88. 

Reiner himself notes that he has only 
lately come to regular performances of 
Mahler. His maturity, combined with 
the flawless qualities of the orchestra he 
has restored to singular pre-eminence 
among the world’s symphonic ensem- 
bles, now rewards us with glowing ver- 
sions of Mahler that illuminate this 
unique genius in new ways. We speak 
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of Reiner’s Mahler for both the “Lied” 
and for a rich account of the Symphony 
No. 4 in G, with Lisa Della Casa as so- 
rano soloist in the finale. This is on 
LCS 2364. Reiner’s gift for clarifying 
the texture of Mahler's orchestra is at 
its height in the middle movements, 
while his sense of proportion and line is 
faultless throughout. 

Strauss and “Don Quixote” are no 
strangers to the city and orchestra of 
Frederick Stock and Theodore ‘Thomas. 
The work is also one of Reiner’s greatest 
long-standing favorites, and there are 
passages in which we have always 
thought him unmatched even by Strauss 
and Toscanini. With Antonio Janigro 
as solo cellist, the new Chicago record- 
ing, issued on Victor’s breath-takingly 
beautiful Soria Series, LSS 2384, is 
without the slightest competition. It is 
accompanied by an illustrated booklet 
that includes five essays by Walter 
Starkie, who was an acquaintance of 
Strauss, and a world authority on Cer- 
vantes and Don Quixote. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 63) 


thing should be as complex, and as sim- 
ple, as real life. People are having din- 
ner and while they are having it, their 
future happiness may be decided or 
their lives shattered.” Certainly this 
marks him as a realist but it does not 
demand that he be either a propagan- 
dist or a tragedian. “I am not a liberal 
or a conservative or an evolutionist or 
a monk,” he wrote. “I should like to be 
a free artist, that’s all. I dislike violence 
or lies of any kind’—a statement which 
prompts one to think that he might 
have had as much trouble with the So- 
viet regime as Meyerhold did. 

The full-length plays generally tend 
toward an ironic realism, a concentra- 
tion on the ridiculousness of the small 
irritations in life. The sorrow of his 
characters is almost always overwhelmed 
by comic observations. Sometimes the 
characters laugh helplessly at them- 
selves. It is the world of Thurber rather 
than of Dostoievsky, and Columbus, 
Ohio, is that much closer to Moscow. 

Chekov’s own life bears some kind of 
witness to this. He was plagued by pov- 
erty, cruelty and disease; he was almost 
constantly ill and could not be physician 
to himself. Yet he has the reputation of 
having been cheerful and humorous in 
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pain and adversity. When one of his 
early plays failed miserably, he wrote to 
a friend that he was tempted to fore- 
swear the theater forever, but conclud- 
ed: “Now I have had a dose of castor 
oil and am ready to write another play.” 

He is himself the most Chekovian of 
characters: he joked about his infirmi- 
ties; he was prepared for the dry humor 
of which life is so fond; paradox elicited 
a wry smile from him instead of a groan. 
He was a master at recording the minor 
irritations of life but amusement was 
his weapon rather than _ revolution. 
What could be more Chekovian than 
two facts which a British theatrical mag- 
azine included in a recent tribute to 
him: he spent his honeymoon in a sani- 
tarium and he died at sunrise. 


L. B. 


HE FASTEST, funniest and timeliest 

play of the year has arrived on 
Broadway just in time to take the curse 
off a desultory theatrical season and to 
capitalize on the snowballing public in- 
terest in politics. Gore Vidal, descend- 
ant of politicians, speech writer for 
Senator Kennedy, and at present candi- 
date for Congress on his own, has writ- 
ten an extraordinarily fresh and brisk- 
paced comedy based on a coming politi- 
cal convention. 

Three men are deeply involved in 
maneuvering for the nomination, which 
will actually decide the Presidency, 
since it is assumed that the party's can- 
didate will be elected: a brilliant think- 
er, who lacks public appeal and ability 
as a leader, a role played with incompar- 
able aplomb by Melvin Douglas, and for 
which he won the Antoinette Perry 
award for the season’s best performance 
as an actor; a ruthless egotist who 
knows all there is to know about politi- 
cal survival, a part into which Frank 
Lovejoy injects tremendous dynamic ag- 
gression; and a crafty, dying ex-Presi- 
dent, played to a turn by Lee Tracy, 
who is fully aware of the assets and 
liabilities of each contender, and must 
choose to throw the decisive weight of 
his prestige behind one of them. 

Written in the tough-talking, sophis- 
ticated style of Born Yesterday, this play 
offers full-dimensional characters who 
are unmistakably human in their blend 
of strength and weakness. The intellec- 
tual, for example, despite his charming 
wit and the valid, constructive plans he 
has for the nation, is nevertheless a fail- 





ure in his personal relationships, espe- 
cially with his wife. On the other hand, 
the shrewd professional. politician who 
covets the Presidency because he be- 
lieves he deserves it, nevertheless has a 
warm, tender feeling for his vulgar, 
handsome wife. (These two don’t really 
come into focus as human beings until 
they unexpectedly refer to each other as 
Mama and Papa Bear, and to their re- 
putedly unattractive offspring as the 
Baby Bears!) 

For all its superficial humor, breezi- 
ness and timeliness, The Best Man is at 
heart an extremely moral play, because 
it raises pertinent and important ques- 
tions about the ethics of American poli- 
tics. Dramatic conflict is maintained un- 
til the closing lines and is concerned 
with what happens when each candi- 
date gets evidence of a scandal in the 
other’s past. While each man handles 
the question in his own fairly predict- 
able fashion, the outcome remains the 
final pleasant surprise of the evening. 

Like Advise and Consent, to which it 
bears more than a casual resemblance 
in the central situation, The Best Man 
takes a disenchanted and _ irreverent 
look at national politics, and its major 
characters have enough identification 
with easily recognized political figures 
to keep the after-theater conversation 
rolling well into the morning. It also 
pokes fun at real issues and real candi- 
dates, and provides a wonderful nation- 
al committee woman who conveys ad- 
vice to the wives of the candidates, urg- 
ing that as First Lady, they do “not as 
little as Mamie, but not as much as 
Eleanor. More like Grace Coolidge.” 

Despite a large cast, this is a taut and 
craftsmanlike production, shining with 
professional competence in the writing, 
casting and direction, held firmly with- 
in the unities, and sparkling with good 
lines and well-played minor roles. Arriv- 
ing at the tag end of a season which 
saw play after play close dismally with- 
in a week of opening (Boston audiences 
witnessed the collapse of at least six 
major, expensively produced shows that 
never even reached New York), and in 
which most of the dramatic material was 
dredged up from the unhappy private 
lifes of the authors, The Best -Man.is 
guaranteed to get out the vote. It gen- 
erously fulfills the function of good com- 
edy, by forcing theatergoers to think 
while it makes them laugh. 

ELEANOR CULHANE 
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Young Readers 
Bookshe 


ARK TOYMAN’S INHERI- 

TANCE, by Christopher Webb, 
begins in bloody Kansas at the time of 
John Brown, and takes its hero through 
the Civil War. An orphan, Mark sees 
his kindly uncle, a pioneer settler in 
Kansas, murdered for his belief in free 
land for free men. With his widowed 
aunt, Mark joins a wagon train bound 
for California, and it seems momentarily 
that the rich soil of the California val- 
ley is to be Mark Toyman’s inheritance. 
But the Civil War begins, and the boy 
knows that he has to take part in it. 
He and Christopher Spencer, his close 
friend, go back East to join an Indiana 
regiment, and see their first action at 
Shiloh. Mark lives through enemy im- 
prisonment and the Battle of the Wil- 
derness, but Christopher’s story is a 
strangely mystic one with a fit and sad 
ending. Returned to California, Mark 
begins to understand the nature, and 
the promises and obligations, of his in- 
heritance. 

Mark Toyman’s Inheritance is a very 
fine book, distinguished by maturity and 
literary skill. The fiction is excellent, a 
rapid chronicle of deeply related events, 
peopled by characters who are convinc- 
ing even when they are extraordinary. 
The history is significant, and, in the 
author's handling, becomes personally 
important to the reader—abolition in the 
Kansas Territory, gold fever on the Ore- 
gon Trail, a greenhorn’s panic amid the 
ironically blossoming springtime _ or- 
chards at Shiloh. (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.95, teen-age.) 

INDIANS OF THE PLAINS, the 
second volume of the American Heri- 
tage Junior Library, has an informed 
and mature text by Eugene Rachlis, and 
a wealth of intelligently-edited, contem- 
porary illustrations. Of the more than 
200 illustrations, sixty-three are full-color 
reproductions of works of such masters 
of Indian painting as Catlin and Rem- 
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ington. Every picture in the book is a 
lively document; the average child will 
turn page after page to examine the pic- 
tures before he settles down to read the 
text. 

This is a lucid, sensitive and strong 
history of the plains Indian from the 
coming of the white man to the cruel di- 
lution of the civilization at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Here are the 
days of tribal glory, culminating in the 
very nearly mystic mastering of the 
white man’s animal, the horse. Here is 
the uneasy period of threatening doom, 
and the courageous and bloody resis- 
tance to the fated white thrust through 
the plains. 

In writing of the Indians, the author 
has achieved a brilliant description of 
their land. Only the rare youngster will 
have encountered previously the pano- 
ramic view of the American plains 
which this book offers. It will help him 
understand not only the plains Indian, 
as type and as individual, but the com- 
plexion of an important segment of 
United States terrain. 

There are fifteen supplements at odd- 





ly placed spots in the text. One could 
quibble with their intrusive relation to 
a sequential text, and wish that they 
had had a self-contained section. ( Amer- 
ican Heritage Publishing Company, 
$3.50, ages 10-up.) 

THE SINGING CAVE, by Eilis 
Dillon, is a modern Irish story, but its 
major action is strongly involved with 
mysteries of an earlier age. Young Pat, 
who enjoys his masculine life with his 
gregarious and energetic grandfather on 
the island of Barrinish, has a rare expe- 
rience to start things off. Investigating 
a weird singing from a cave after a hard 
storm, the boy discovers that the ele- 
ments have eroded a wall into a stand 
of resounding natural organ pipes. Back 
beyond this peculiar wall, Pat finds a 
Viking burial cave, complete with skele- 
ton of man and ship, and a marvelously 
neat and intricate gaming-board with 
figures. He and his grandfather report 
the exciting find to the local scholar, an 
authority on regional history, only to be 
superciliously rebuffed with the man’s 
unqualified statement that Vikings nev- 
er reached their part of Ireland. Young 
man and old are mystified and angered 
when they discover, the next day, that 
their entire find has disappeared as to- 
tally as though it had never existed. Pat 
has lively suspicions, and follows them 
through—all the way to Brittany and 
back—to trace the Viking of the singing 
cave. 

This is adventure writing at its best. 
The excitement is vivid and fresh, and 
every supporting element in the book is 
valuable—history for the taking, real and 
rare personalities, a fine island atmos- 





Illustration from “Indians of the Plains” 


Custer’s Seventh Cavalry attacking an Indian village in the fall of 1868 
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phere rogether with all it means to the 
lives of the self-reliant and indepen- 
dent-minded natives. (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, $2.95, teen-age.) 

The important character in BOOM- 
ERANG HUNTER, by Jim Kjelgaard, 
is a fifteen-year-old Australian aborigine, 
member of a tribe whose traditional 
lands are suffering from a drought of 
three years’ duration. Although the el- 
ders of the tribe cannot see beyond meet- 
ing the day’s need, the young hunter 
Balulu perceives that something radical 
will have to be done to establish a new 
source of steady sustenance for his peo- 
ple. The boy steals away on a journey 
no one before him has undertaken, to 
lands in the dim distance. His only 
companion is Warrigal, the wild dingo- 
dog he has tamed. 

Balulu is a type regularly encountered 
of late in juvenile fiction—the unusual 
primitive man who advances his civili- 
zation by daring to do something new. 
He is well characterized as this type, 
but very little characterized beyond it. 
Jim Kjelgaard knows how to capture in- 
terest and hold it; and he does this ac- 
curately even in the present story, which 
is a good chronicle without much real 
excitement. The writing is terse, clean 
and strong. (Holiday House, $2.95, ages 
10-15.) 

The Battle of Tours in the year 732 
is the climax of THE SARACEN 
STEED, by Arthur Anthony Gladd. 
Teen-age Hugh, a farm boy of the Ab- 
bey St. Simon in Aquitaine, is, by his 
affection for and skill with horses, 
drawn into an important part in his 
time’s portentous drama—the struggle 
between Christian and Saracen for the 
control of Christian Europe. A perfect 
and splendidly-equipped Saracen steed, 
a runaway, wanders onto Abbey lands; 
during the horse’s brief stay, it comes to 
trust and obey Hugh. When later the 
lad is a Saracen prisoner, he meets the 
steed again and is able to escape on him 
and elude pursuit. Hugh has learned of 
the infidel plot to take Tours and is 
speeding to warn the king of the Franks, 
Charles—who, after Tours, is to be ad- 
miringly called Charles the Hammer 
for his driving tactics during that great 
battle. 

The Saracen Steed is a good assem- 
bling of absorbing historical fact. The 
fiction is satisfactory, but has a promi- 
nent fault—an overdone heroism for the 
humble hero. Although the narrative 
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style lacks polish, the book is readable, 
and possesses an element of high merit 
—a captivating historical mood. (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00, ages 13-up.) 

A fourteen-year-old Swedish orphan, 
immigrating to America in 1806, comes 
perilously close to death at the very be- 
ginning of his story, in WESTWARD 
TO ADVENTURE, by Thad Harrison. 
At Hudson’s Bay, Jacob becomes sepa- 
rated from the small landing-party sent 
to find fresh meat and is accidentally 
abandoned in the grim wilderness. 
Blindly, the boy begins walking toward 
what he hopes will be civilization. After 
nearly 600 incredible miles, Jacob is 
rescued by a childless Ojibway Indian 
couple. He is adopted into their tribe, 
and enters the practical Indian training 
for manhood. Jacob fully shares Ojib- 
way life, going on the warpath with his 
adopted kin, and finally accompanying 
them on their annual trek to the white 
trading-post. Jacob intends to stay in the 
background and not reveal his identity 
as a white. But when he sees his people 
being outrageously cheated, he decides 
to dedicate his book-learning, particu- 
larly his skill with figures, to their bene- 
fit. 

Jacob and his adventures are true, but 
this fiction about them is not convinc- 
ing. Here Jacob is a collection of dogged 
dullness. His distrust of nobility, his 
courage, his elastic response to physical 
beating, his adopted Indianness—all are 
so unrelieved as to be caricatures. In 
keeping with this lack of subtlety is the 
exaggerated triumph of the happy end- 
ing. (Criterion, $3.00, ages 12-16.) 

In the first half of the nineteenth cen- 





tury, a young girl of an obscure Pacific 
Indian tribe spent eighteen years alone 
on her remote home-island. Recorded 
history, this fact is central to the plot- 
ting of ISLAND OF THE BLUE 
DOLPHINS, by Scott O’Dell. 

The small tribe to which the girl be- 
longs is settled and peaceful until a de- 
bilitating battle defeat; after it, surviv- 
ing tribe members are eager to leave the 
island, scene of the catastrophe. The 
twelve-year-old Karana sails with them, 
only to jump from the ship and swim 
back to shore when she sees that her 
six-year-old brother has been left be- 
hind. Hopefully, the two talk about the 
return of the ship, and make plans for 
their interim existence. Shortly, how- 
ever, the little boy is killed by a pack 
of wild dogs that roams the island, dan- 
gerously bold now that the tribe is gone. 
Numbly, Karana lives through the 
months, making a shelter, providing 
food, and defying the inherited taboos 
of her people against a woman’s fash- 
ioning weapons. Gradually, she finds 
companionship and a stimulating inter- 
est in the animal and bird life of the is- 
land; and once, during the long years, 
she has a brief episode of human friend- 
ship. But her life is solely her own, and 
she lives it with courage, ingenuity and 
a resignation that combines with her 
native intelligence to be a constructive 
thing. 

Island of the Blue Dolphins is narra- 
tion of a high order, a document rather 
than a standard novel. The single char- 
acterization is remarkably vivid and 
memorable. It supports the sequential 
events of the narrative and shapes the 
reader's impression of a strong and se- 
rious book that is a rewarding reading 
experience. (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75, 
ages 12-up.) 

Ellen Spencer, heroine of GIVE ME 
YOUR HAND, by Cateau De Leeuw, 
runs a motherless farm home under the 
pioneer conditions that prevail in south- 
ern Ohio in 1819. She has troubles with 
the children: two younger brothers quar- 
rel constantly, sometimes dangerously; 
a younger sister is just emerging into 
adolescence; a little sister has an episode 
of nearly fatal illness. Mr. Spencer is a 
hard worker, but is inclined to financial 
speculations which the family ‘canrfot 
afford. Sophisticated Horace Estabrook 
from Philadelphia, obviously interested 
in Ellen, seems to offer the way to a 
better life, less worrisome and soothing- 
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ly luxurious. When it comes to a perma- 
nent decision, however, Ellen finds her- 
self realizing the qualities of quiet Jeth- 
roe Parrish, a neighboring farmer. 

There is low-keyed enjoyment in 
reading Give Me Your Hand. The back- 
ground, historical and regional, is ex- 
cellently realized, and the fiction makes 
good use of an innately appealing situa- 
tion. There is nothing of the unusual 
in characterization, plotting or romance, 
and climax is missing from all of these 
elements. Slow-paced and sincere, the 
book is a success on its own modest 
terms. (Little, Brown, $3.00, ages 12- 
up.) 

In PROMISED SPRING, by Dolo- 
res Warwick, a Catholic high-school sen- 
ior undergoes emotional pain through 
her closeness to two religious vocations. 
Peggy Dewey’s beloved twin sister Pat 
has announced that she plans to enter 
a convent after graduation. Peggy imag- 
ines her own future loneliness, but 
thinks that she understands Pat’s happi- 
ness in vocation. She has no such resig- 
nation in the case of the priestly voca- 
tion of thoughtful Chris Matthews, her 
devoted and handsome steady boy- 
friend. Chris is uncertain about his vo- 
cation, but feels that he must give it a 
chance. Through the months after his 
departure, Peggy exists on the hope that 
he will leave the seminary and return 
to her. In one scene of power, the girl, 
in church, realizes that God is asking 
her not only to give Chris an unfettered 
chance at the priesthood, but also to 
yield her lovely memories and stubborn 
hopes about him. 

Promised Spring, with a good basic 
idea, emerges as commonplace, artificial 
and overly grim and emotional. Style 
badly needs attention: presently, it falls 
much too easily into cliche, monotony 
and strained phrase. (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00, ages 12-16.) 

Iris Noble’s biography of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, GREAT LADY OF THE THE- 
ATRE, is professionally competent, in- 
teresting page after page, and—a few 
times—really moving in scenes of ex- 
citement and human meaning. View- 
point is totally sympathetic, but not sen- 
timental. Research and mature working 
with fact make into credible parts of a 
single life-story such extremes as Sarah’s 
onetime desire to enter a convent, and 
her bearing and lifelong mothering of 
an illegitimate son. In these pages, Sar- 
ah Bernhardt the woman is an unusual 
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Recommended for High School Libraries 


The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


The Book of Mary, by Henri Daniel-Rops 

The Coming of Fabrizze, by Raymond De Capite 

The Night They Burned the Mountain, by Thomas A. Dooley 
The Revolt in Tibet, by Frank Moraes 

Saints Who Made History, by Maisie Ward 

Shorter Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. 

The Streetcar House, by Donald Hough 

This Is Rome, by Bishop Fulton Sheen, Yousuf Karsh, H. V. Morton 
To the Golden Door, by George Potter 





and unforgettable person. The actress 
is so well delineated that the reader 
simultaneously comprehends two puz- 
zles: the reason for her astounding 
fame, and the nature itself of creative 
dramatic acting. (Messner, $2.95, ages 
12-16.) 

Hilda Van Stockum’s FRIENDLY 
GABLES is a new story about the au- 
thor’s happy Mitchell family. The six 
children and their parents are now liv- 
ing in a suburb of Montreal. Their 
large, rambling old house easily makes 
room for two more—the new twin boys, 
born on a wintry, dispirited March day 
but promising great joy to their broth- 
ers and sisters (even to little Catherine 
who had really wanted a kitten). It 
seems sadly that the children’s intimate 
delight in the new brothers will have 
to be indefinitely postponed. Mother is 
not recovering her strength as rapidly 
as she expected to, and the twins’ nurse, 
an antiseptic Englishwoman with a 
highly starched personality, has to take 
over more of the household supervision. 
Miss Thorpe has impossible standards 
for a young person’s behavior, and the 
children escape her in a maneuver de- 
signed to delight. The youngsters find 
and imaginatively furnish a cozy hide- 
out in the gables of the cold, dusty attic. 
They spend some happy, peaceful times 
here, and gather their strength for the 
crises they have to handle without 
mother. And crises come thick and fast 
during this difficult period; they make 
for a lively story, and help in the fine, 
individual characterizations of each of 
the children. 

Friendly Gables is an excellent fam- 
ily story, lifelike, entertaining, and in- 
herently appealing. Its values—those of 
a close and loving family life—are per- 


meating but unobtrusive, unspectacular 
but enviable and above all possible. 
Readers will enter this family’s life, and 
will profit thereby. (Viking, $2.75, ages 
9-12.) 

On a Maine farm, two youngsters 
capture the small red fox who has made 
off with a dear pet duck, in A FOX 
NAMED RUFUS, by Elizabeth Ladd. 
The duck was Mary’s, and trapping the 
fox is her idea and her work. Although 
she has some help from her brother, 
Mary feels that the fox is hers, and no 
amount of logic and teasing can change 
her plan to try to tame it. In the end, 
it is the small wild animal itself, and 
Mary’s unprejudiced observation of it 
that set the fox’s ultimate fate. 

Respect for reality combines with 
feeling and narrative liveliness in this 
fine, short book. Veteran readers, who 
may be conditioned to expect some sen- 
timentality, will be surprised, informed, 
and—above all—convinced by the story's 
conclusion. A Fox Named Rufus will 
be a rewarding book for both boys and 
girls of the intermediate grades. (Mor- 
row, $2.75, ages 8-12.) 

A large and ancient Irish farm is the 
setting of CHILDREN AT MOYI 
NISH, by Esme Hamilton. The book 
covers a year from April to April, a full 
year with its varied sights and sounds, 
labors and rewards. The young couple 
who have inherited the farm have small 
twins, Patrick and Anne. The children 
love the farm life, and take an extra 
special delight in their new pony. 
Bought from a tinker, Blind Eye has 
one eye, an ear and a half (the tip of 
one is bitten away), and some obvious 
neglect in her immediate past. But there 
are skillful and understanding horse- 
men at Moyinish, and they see possi- 
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bilities in the pony as the twins’ first 
riding animal. Among the other horses 
on the farm is the magnificent Seafire, 
with a fine racing heritage and the ap- 
pearance of surely having “a race in 
him.” 

Children at Moyinish is a loving de- 
scription of Irish farm life, something 
like a talented diary of many discreet 
incidents. Nature pictures are accurate 
and lovely. But the book is much more 
the adults’ story than the children’s. The 
appeal of Children at Moyinish will be 
extremely limited—to good readers who 
are entranced with horses, responsive to 
the fecl of the Irish countryside, inter- 
ested in its agriculture, or caught by 
the charm in the daily lives of these 
two particular pre-school youngsters. 
(Barnes, $2.75, ages 9-12.) 

THE FABULOUS FLYING BI- 
CYCLE, by Glen Dines, is a new ad- 
venture of Gerald Barnes, unsinkable, 
grammar-grade_scientist/inventor. G. 
Barnes has ideas and skill and a built-in 
attraction to disaster. But in the present 
book, these three things are doubled and 
trebled by a mysterious adult character, 
an ice-cream routeman who lives in an 
isolated shack. The man appeals to G. 
Barnes and his best friend for help in 
publicizing his latest invention—a tough 
and transparent plastic which can be 
molded into completely invisible blocks. 
The three hit upon the idea of per- 
forming a stunt at the local fair: on a 
ramp built of the invisible blocks, they 
will ride a triple-decker bicycle and give 
the absolute impression that they and 
the bicycle are flying through the air. 

Many an alert young putterer will 
follow G. Barnes’ inventing with un- 
derstanding and fascination. Other read- 
ers might be unable to generate either. 
The wild exaggerations of the story are 
not gratuitous, but fit into a planned ar- 
rangement. There are, however, very 
few reading values to be garnered from 
The Fabulous Flying Bicycle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.75, ages 8-12.) 

In Rumer Godden’s informal series 
of stories about special, small dolls, 
CANDY FLOSS is the newest title. 
Candy Floss has part in a humble little 
act which draws customers to a cocoa- 
nut shy in a British fair. Dressed like a 
ballerina, the little doll rides a wooden 
horse on a turntable atop an ancient 
music-box. People stop to watch her, 
and remain to try their luck at the co- 
coanut shy. At one important fair, a 
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self-important little girl visits the shy, 
and unashamedly steals away the doll 
after the proprietor refuses to sell her. 
To Jack, the keeper of the shy, Candy 
Floss is a partner and his luck. When 
she is gone, he doesn’t even open his 
game. Meanwhile, the little girl, whose 
name is Clementina, is having no joy 
of her thievery. Candy Floss, using a 
doll’s deep magic power to wish and to 
make humans feel, frustrates every proj- 
ect that Clementina undertakes. The 
doll longs to get back to the shy, a seem- 
ing impossibility when a crossly impa- 
tient Clementina tosses her rudely onto 
a garden path. 

A pretty book, in text, and in the 
Adrienne Adams illustrations, Candy 
Floss is trim and delicately charming. 
But some of the detail in the story is 
forced and it is, in many ways, the 
slightest of the doll stories. Certainly, 
Candy Floss is nothing as memorable 
and lively as Miss Godden’s Impunity 
Jane. (Viking, $2.50, ages 7-10.) 

A mountain-child of the Cumberlands 
is the bright little heroine of A DOLL 
FOR LILY BELLE, by Dorothea Snow. 
A fine new highway runs right by the 
cabin where Lily Belle lives with her 
mother and her father, but their lives 
are very little changed by it. Mammy 
still washes by hand, with Lily Belle to 
help, and they both wish hopelessly for 
an electric washing-machine from the 
big mail-order catalog. Lily Belle regu- 
larly studies the wonderful doll in the 
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wishing-book, without any hope of ever 
owning such a doll. When Lily Belle 
decides to risk a moment of friendliness 
with a neighboring Granny, with whose 
family the child’s has been feuding for 
years, she sets some things in motion 
which culminate in amazing good for- 
tune. Ultimately, the girl and the old 
woman become partners in a roadside 
store which offers for sale the hand- 
made craft of the mountain-folk. 

In its few pages, A Doll for Lily Belle 
has rich atmosphere and colorful char- 
acterizations. Lily Belle’s overcoming of 
obstacles is clever and cheering. The 
slight flat note in the good story is the 
innocence of its commercialism. This 
is recognizably an adult’s complaint; 
children will read the book with inter- 
est and satisfaction. (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50, ages 8-11.) 

JEPTHA AND THE NEW PEO- 
PLE, by Marguerite Vance, has a Maine 
coastal town for its background, a native 
lad and an exotic visitor his age for its 
two chief characters. Jeptha and John 
Argyle Varick Tewksbury Pomeroy 
Third become fast friends. Jeptha is fas- 
cinated by the household of John’s glam- 
orous actress-aunt, the boy’s guardian, 
which includes Oriental servants, a pet 
cheetah, and a stream of arty visitors. 
John finds a lively companion, who can 
understand his longing to be with his 
father, for years a convalescent from 
lung-damage sustained in an auto acci- 
dent. Father and son are shortly to be 
brought together on the father’s Arizona 
ranch. Jeptha loves Maine and the ac- 
tivities of the coast, but he has always 
longed to visit the West. But because 
Jeptha is important to the smooth func- 
tioning of his widowed mother’s shore 
restaurant, he doesn’t feel that he can 
even think about John’s invitation to 
visit the ranch. 

The book is much like a soap-opera. 
The resemblance becomes clearer with 
each sentimental event in the unfolding 
plot: John’s pneumonia, his father’s 
hurrying East, the friendly meeting of 
handsome widower and lovely widow. 
(Dutton, $2.50, ages 9-12.) 

THE ADVENTURES OF CATH- 
ERINE OF SIENA, written and illus- 
trated by Mary Reed Newland, is a col- 
lection of six familiar stories about the 
saint. After a brief bit of weakness at 
the beginning, the book settles to good 
story-telling and some deft and appro- 
priate teaching designed especially for 
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the youngsters of the audience. The 
book has an unusual amount of a com- 
modity which is rare in elementary 
hagiography—genuine narrative interest. 
The active incidents—the adventures—in 
the saint’s life would always be worth 
re-telling for their forceful message, and 
in this well-done version they contrib- 
ute progressively to a clear character- 
portrait of a saint-in-childhood. (Kene- 
dy, $2.50, ages 7-10.) 

OLIVER is Syd Hoff’s latest contribu- 
tion to the “I Can Read” series. It is 
the story of an unwanted elephant, the 
eleventh imported for a circus which 
needs only ten. Oliver has always want- 
ed to be a dancing elephant in a circus, 
but he tries energetically to make a dif- 
ferent life for himself. He is a failure 
as a peanut-salesman, a pet-dog, and a 
riding-horse, but he is a marvelous addi- 
tion to a children’s playground. 

Oliver is an original comedy, with 
some good fun in the form of casual 
and crazy exaggeration. From first page 
to last, the bright pictures are as gay as 
the story. (Harper, $1.95, ages 4-8.) 

In GOING BAREFOOT, by Aileen 
Fisher, an impatient little boy chants a 
long rime about the natural delights of 
shoelessness. He has to wait until June 
to go barefoot, but it seems to him that 
almost nothing else does. He speaks 
rapidly (and really happily) about all 
sorts of living things that spurn shoes. 

Going Barefoot is a good book for the 
picture-age if it is treated as a collection 
of rimes. Unity is its weakest factor, 
with thoughts rambling and _ jerking, 
and the tongue tending to trip at the 
pace. But there are more than a few 
moments of verbal and pictorial achieve- 
ment in the text, and an admirable ar- 
ticulateness. The illustrations, by Adri- 
enne Adams, are beautiful and sensitive, 
and marvelously mindful of the very 
young people who will examine them. 
(Crowell, $3.00, ages 4-8.) 

Many things that dig are deftly 
brought into the colorful pages of THE 
DIGGERS, by Margaret Wise Brown. 
The text has a logical progression from 
the little things (a worm, a rabbit) to 
the great (a pirate) to the greatest (a 
tunnelling steam-shovel). There are not 
many words on these pages, but the 
young reader’s impressions will be ac- 
tive and pleasant. There are strong pic- 
ture-words, riming and _near-riming 
words, and rhythmical words. An exam- 
ple of the best of the late Margaret 
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Wise Brown’s work, The Diggers is a 
joy to read aloud, and a real inspiration 
for careful discussion. (Harper, $1.95, 
ages 4-8.) 

In WHERE IS GOD?, a rimed pic- 
ture-book by Joan Gale Thomas, a 
tousle-haired little boy sets off across 
his immediate countryside in search of 
the answer to his important question. 
He asks the sparrow, who has sung to 
him, “God greet you!” The bird does 
not directly know, nor do the daisy, the 
hen or the spaniel. The sheep have a 
tribal remembrance of Bethlehem, and 
the lilies know something about giving 
glory. The dove gives an answer the 
child does not comprehend; and an old 
lady sympathizes with him, and gives 
him a sweet apple to eat. It is only with 
bedtime prayers at home that the little 
boy begins to know: “God is where 
love is; God is here.” 

This is a lovely book, gentle, lyrical 
and devoted. It suggests a great abstrac- 
tion in happy experiences of childhood, 
and does this simply without a trace of 
the flabby or the maudlin. The author 


has done her own illustrations. Both 





they and the verse have a talented, true 
charm. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
$1.00, picture-book age.) 

Russell Hoban furnishes the staccato 





text for a picture book called BED. 
TIME FOR FRANCES. A little gitl 
who is not really sleepy uses a number 
of standard delaying tactics before go 
ing to bed, and employs some fanciful 
ones after she is there. The latter are 
all based on Frances’ ability to scare her. 
self convincingly. She has great self-con- 
fidence in reporting these frights to her 
parents, but enough wisdom to sense 
the moment at which she will have te. 
ported once too often. 

Garth Williams’ illustrations show 
Frances and her parents as portly badg 
ers. One wonders if this device sur 
prised the author, because there is noth- 
ing in the text about badgers. The illus- 
trations do have some charm; but the 
text is a genuine fright. It is not clever 
or subtle or comforting about a child's 
nighttime fears, and could lead to trou- 
ble with a young listener who is in- 
clined to take life seriously. (Harper, 
$2.50, ages 3-6.) 





Conversation with Phyllis McGinley 
(Continued from page 8) 


not feel that much any more. I think 
more and I find that this kind of thing, 
like the “saints” and so on, is like a prose 
writer's writing biography instead of 
novels. Your creative passion has dwin- 
dled, whereas your knowledge is bigger 
and that kind of thing then comes easier. 

McDonald / Of course, I'll have to 
read your earlier stuff now. 

McGinley / Well, it wasn’t very good, 
it really wasn’t. 

McDonald /I mean the stuff you 
wrote ten years ago, at the height of 
your lyrical powers. 

McGinley / Such as they are; let’s 
don’t exaggerate them. I’m not talking 
about myself as a feminine Keats. 

McDonald / But I can’t contrast what 
I think is great with what you say is 
greater. I don’t know what your earlier 
things were. 

McGinley / Let’s say I’ve never writ- 
ten anything “great,” but I’ve written 
some “good” things. I’ve done one useful 
thing—I have helped restore the respect- 
ability of light verse as poetry, which 
really had not been done for a long, long 
while. It used to be perfectly respectable 
to write light verse as a type of poetry. 


Then there was this great gulf between 
society verse on the one hand and dra- 
matic and lyrical verse on the other. And 
I do think I helped bring back a mea- 
sure of respectability to light verse. 

McDonald / Lewis Gannett has said 
that your poetry will be read and en- 
joyed long after the serious, social works 
of the tired, pale poets has disappeared. 

McGinley / As a matter of fact, the 
press on that book [Love Letters of Phyl- 
lis McGinley] was marvelous and it was 
because it was the first really good book 
I’d done. That is, it was a book in which 
there were few weak poems. 

McDonald / You’re not saying you 
like these less than your lyrical things, 
are you? 

McGinley / No, I like them. I’ve writ- 
ten hundreds of poems, but I don’t think 
I’ve written more than a dozen really 
first-rate ones. I think that “Ballade of 
Lost Objects” is a really good poem, and 
to be able to write a ballade, which is 
an artificial form—now I’m talking about 
myself objectively here—but to be able 
to write a ballade with real emotion in it, 
I believe it’s not been done before. It’s 
a very artificial form and usually does 
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not carry anything so heavy as an emo- 
tion, but that one really did. 1 think “In 
Praise of Diversity” is a good didactic 
poem. Someone said about that that he 
had never appreciated Pope until he 
read it. Then I think “Mid-Century 
Love Letter” is a good poem; and the one 
called “The Doll House” is a good poem. 
Those four 1 would consider good 


poems. 

McDonald / Two of them have the 
quality of poignancy, but you get it 
across without the treacle. 

McGinley / When I was beginning to 
write, | wrote seriously. 1 sold poems to 
the Atlantic Monthly and to some of the 
serious magazines. That’s when I was 
very young, in my early twenties. And 
those poems were just about as obscure 
as obscure poets are now. They were 
quite personal and quite obscure. It’s so 
easy to write obscurely and it’s so very 
hard to write clearly. I don’t mean that 
all obscure poets are lazy, 1 don’t mean 
that at all. But 1 think that many of 
them are. The way I wrote those which 
are easy to read is that I worked on them 
for weeks. It took me a straight month to 
write “In Praise of Diversity.” Whether 
you like it or not, it’s one that | happen 
to like. It took me a straight month, 
working every single day, eight and ten 
and twelve hours a day, and it has only 
about twenty stanzas, I believe. 

McDonald / Ordinarily, you’d think 
that working over something like that 
would make it labored and tortuous. In 
my own writing, I often feel that even 
if I had the time to go over and rewrite 
my journalistic material, it would lose 
some of its spontaneity. 

McGinley / That isn’t true of poetry. 
Now there are some geniuses who can 
do it, but I’m not a genius. Shakespeare 
never blotted a line, they tell me. I un- 
derstand that Auden can turn out a 
poem in a morning, but I happen to 
think Auden is a Renius, too. By the 
way, in my study of saints, I’ve tried to 
find the one common denominator of 
the saints. Do you know what it is? 

McDonald / Humility? 

McGinley / Humility? Not necessar- 
ily, no. 

McDonald / Charity, I suppose. 

McGinley / Absolute charity. That is 
the one quality in all of them. They 
gave constantly of themselves, their 
money, everything. They have that only 
in common. 


McDonald / What about 


some of 
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those cantankerous people, like Jerome? 

McGinley / Of course, and a lot of 
the saints were quite difficult people. 
But they all gave of themselves, and 
that’s the only quality I can find that 
they have in common. Among the saints, 
there are as many personalities as there 
are human facets to the character. The 
most marvelous thing about studying the 
saints is that there’s always a saint for 
you. There’s always a saint whose char- 
acteristics are yours, except that they’ve 
been sublimated. I got interested in them 
when my younger daughter was study- 
ing the saints in school and brought 
some books home. I was amused by 
them. The first one I did was St. Philip 
Neri because he amused me so: he al- 
ways carried two books around with him 
—a Bible and a book of jokes. I thought 
this would make a verse, so I wrote 
about St. Philip Neri. And then I 
thought, what fun, I think I'll do some 
of the others. 

McDonald / Did you sell the first 
one? 

McGinley / 1 couldn’t sell them any- 
where at first. I did ten of them. Then 
Harper's Bazaar printed two; Atlantic 
printed one or two; and America printed 
the rest. 

McDonald / About that selected verse 
you're working on... 

McGinley / I’m dividing it into sec- 
tions. | had the idea of dividing it into 
The Present, the 1950’s the 1940's, 
1930’s. .. . The 1940's were a lot of war 
poems, the whole group at the begin- 
ning of the 40’s are on the war. 

McDonald / You took that 
much to heart, the war? 

McGinley / That was what made me 
begin to write semi-seriously. Up to that 
time I had written only real, honest-to- 
goodness light verse; you know, the kind 
that would appear in Post Scripts in The 
Saturday Evening Post. But the war 
shook me, as it did everyone, and prob- 
ably by that time I had grown up 
enough to write something more . . . 

McDonald / Now that you mention 
the war, I wonder what you think of 
Virginia Woolf who, you know, com- 
mitted suicide and it was said she had 
been brooding over the war in Europe. 

McGinley / You know, I don’t agree 
with Virginia Woolf. I don’t mean I 
don’t enjoy her, I do. I very much enjoy 
her criticism. I deplore her point of 
view, the idea that a woman is at a dis- 
advantage. I am anti-feminist. Virginia 
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Woolf, in A Room of One’s Own, felt 
that women get the short end of the 
stick, because a woman can never do 
both things—that is, she has to give up 
one thing or the other. I don’t think it’s 
important who writes, as long as writing 
gets done. I don’t think it matters 
whether a woman does it or a man does 
it. A woman will do it if she has enough 
genius. But I don’t think women have 
felt that genius is so important to them. 
They have another duty. I am very anti- 
feminist. I think that this feeling sorry 
for oneself for being a woman is non- 
sense. Of course, women find life unfair, 
but who doesn’t? Life isn’t fair and who- 
ever expected it to be fair is very im- 
mature and very badly brought up. Per- 
haps it’s impossible to be a great writer 
and not be self-centered. I have a thesis 
about this, that women are not going to 
be great geniuses, maybe never, because 
they are not sufficiently self-centered. 
You see, genius—and now I’m talking 
about real genius, not a talent, not a 
flair, but real genius—is a way of life. ‘To 
a genius, the exercising of that gift is the 
whole biological and spiritual reason of 
his life. Now that is the antithesis of a 
woman’s make-up and function. To a 
woman, who is a real woman, the most 
important thing in life is her children, 
her family. As long as women still Func- 
tion as women, I do not think they'll be 
geniuses, because they find that other 
kind of thing unimportant. It is not by 
accident that the few women geniuses 
we've had have been either unmarried or 
childless. There’ve been none I can 
think of, except minor ones like Mrs. 
Glasgow who had an enormous family. 
But Jane Austen, George Sand, George 
Eliot were either spinsters or childless. 
McDonald / Cyril Connolly _ says 
some place in his Enemies of Promise 
that the pram in the hallway is one of 
the great enemies of talent, of literary 
promise. 
McGinley / Perhaps that is one rea- 
son there aren’t more Catholic writers. 
McDonald / Harry Sylvester once 
wrote an article to that effect. 
McGinley / It’s perfectly possible. To 
the non-believer, it’s possible to just 
slough off marriage or family if it gets in 
the way of your writing. But if you are a 
highly moral man, you accept your re- 
sponsibilities and if those responsibilities 
interfere with the free exercise of your 
talent, then you don’t freely exercise 
your talent. Now that is, I suppose, de- 
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plorable esthetically, but in the long run 
it makes for a better world. 
McDonald /I suppose in the econ- 
omy of things there will always be those 
who will do what the married man with 
a family might have done but couldn't. 
McGinley / Look at Bach, though. 
How many children did he have? 
Twenty? It has only been recently that 
the heel as hero has become a part of our 
folklore. The legend of the rake as writ- 
er is quite new. There have been rakes 
as writers, don’t misunderstand me, but 
they were not built up as heroes. On 
television the other night, I saw the 
dramatization of Somerset Maugham’s 
The Moon and Sixpence and I was ap- 
palled. The satire in that book was 
drained out of it and here was James 





Mason playing for all he was worth the 
saga of the Absolute Cad, the Absolute 
Heel as Hero. That wasn’t implicit jn 
the novel. That’s a romantic notion 
that’s taken hold of this generation, that 
talent is its excuse. Our great men were 
supposed to be moral men at one time, 
If they weren’t, it might have been for. 
given them on the grounds that they 
were talented. But nobody expected peo- 
ple to go out and behave like heels out 
of a sense of duty. Now they're sup. 
posed to behave that way . . . I think 
back to Thomas More, who was a saint 
and a writer, and to Chaucer who, so 
far as I know, was highly moral. But 
then I always admired More because he 
was a hero to his son-in-law and it isn’t 
everybody who can be that. 





Report on a Literary Contest 
(Continued from page 11) 


tain, Evelyn Waugh, Cardinal New- 
man, Christopher Dawson, St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, J. F. Powers, ‘Thomas Merton, 
Karl Adam, E. E. Y. Hales, Paul Hor- 
gan and Barbara Ward measure up fav- 
orably in sales with the more popular au- 
thors such as Bruce Marshall, John A. 
O’Brien, William Thomas Walsh and 
Myles Connolly must indicate rather 
conclusively that there is an audience for 
books of real literary and scholarly 
worth, as well as a widespread audience 
for popularly written books. 

Secondly, the great interest among 
general publishers in securing books of 
Catholic interest must be attributed to a 
real demand. These publishers, while 
scanning the best-seller lists of recent 
years, have repeatedly found books of 
Catholic appeal high on these lists. I 
submit that if Catholic books are selling 
widely enough to attract the interest of 
general publishers, who are as_hard- 
boiled.a group in market analysis as you 
will find in any industry, then certainly 
there must be such a market. That the 
extent of this market leaves much to be 
desired in view of the size of the total 
Catholic population in the United States 
is entirely beside the point. I agree 
wholeheartedly that there should be 
more readers of Catholic books but I am 
firmly convinced the audience for Cath- 
olic books is far larger than is usually 
represented. 

If my contentions are correct, then the 
question of Catholic authorship is a vital 
one. Just what is the situation? Is there a 


real dearth of Catholic authors? What 
of the future? And most important, what 
are the prospects for any change in the 
existing situation? 


I T SEEMS to me unquestionable that in 

the field of creative literature there is 
an almost appalling scarcity of compe- 
tent American Catholic authors. This is 
so obvious that it hardly needs elabora- 
tion. One need do no more than glance 
through the book reviews of The Critic, 
America, Best Sellers or any other book 
review medium and note how infre 
quently a Catholic book receives an un- 
qualifiedly laudatory review. Far too 
many of our Catholic books are merely 
adequate without that extra spark which 
sets a book above the run-of-the-mill per- 
formance. 

An analysis of the submissions and re- 
sults of a recent literary contest might 
shed a bit of light on some of these ques- 
tions. In an effort to encourage new au- 
thors in the field of Catholic letters, 
Doubleday and Company last year spon- 
sored three prize contests in the field of 
Catholic writing. Prizes of $5,000 each 
were offered for an outstanding work of 
fiction, non-fiction and biography or 
autobiography. The judges, Msgr. John 
S. Kennedy, Fr. Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., Dan Herr and the author of this ar- 
ticle, early decided that no prizes would 
be awarded in any category unless the 
judges unanimously agreed on a work 
which, according to their critical stand- 
ards, merited the award for its high lit- 
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erary qualities. The caliber of these men 
ensured the use of the highest standards 
in the judging which was precisely 
why they were selected to judge the con- 
test. 1 can think of no three men in the 
field of Catholic letters in the United 
States who have striven more diligently 
to raise the standards of Catholic writing 
in the United States than the three men- 
tioned above. Such a board of judges 
was a guarantee that a winner or win- 
ners in the contest would be richly de- 
serving of any award. 

Early in the contest, an agreement 
was reached with Burns and Oates, the 
English publishers, to become a co-spon- 
sor of the contest to broaden the source 
of manuscripts. The contest thus became 
international, an important point for 
comparative purposes in evaluating the 
American contribution to the contest. 

During the year and a half the con- 
test was open, 354 manuscripts were 
submitted. Of these, 234 were American 
manuscripts submitted to Doubleday 
and 120 were submitted to Burns and 
Oates. Burns and Oates did not make a 
detailed breakdown of their submissions 
but estimate that they were equally di- 
vided between fiction and non-fiction. 
From their 120 submissions, they will 
publish one book—a biography of Father 
Faber. 

A numerical analysis of the American 
submissions was made and here is the 
breakdown by category. Of the 234 
books submitted, 140 were fiction (59.8 
per cent), 36 were biography (15.4 per 
cent), 17 were autobiographical (7.3 per 
cent), 34 were general non-fiction (14.5 
per cent), and 7 were works of a spirit- 
ual nature (3 per cent). From the 234 
manuscripts in these five categories, only 
fiction produced an award winner. 
Nothing submitted in the biography and 
non-fiction categories was considered of 
sufficient merit to warrant awarding a 
prize. However, there emerged from the 
contest several significant developments. 
In addition to the prize-winning novel, 
No Little Thing by Elizabeth Ann 
Cooper, we accepted for publication six 
manuscripts: two novels, one biography, 
one book of essays, one non-fiction work, 
and one book of spiritual considerations. 
Moreover, in addition to the seven man- 
uscripts which we are publishing, thir- 
teen manuscripts showed suflicient 
promise to justify a letter to the authors 
encouraging them to continue writing 
and asking to see their next work. 


June-Jury, 1960 








A novel of Christ’s time, and of two of 
the Bible’s most fascinating women — 
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@ Martha of Bethany, sister of Mary Mag- 
dalene and Lazarus, makes but three brief 
appearances in the Gospels. Although little 
is known for certain of her, the contrast 
and conflict between the sisters is intimated 
in Christ’s words. This is a novelist’s con- 
ception of how it may have been — and 
it is an absorbing story. 


MARTHA MARTHA 
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Detail from Velasquez’ ‘‘Christ in the House of Martha and Mary” courtesy National Gallery, London. 
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you're invited to 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE INTERRACIAL CONFERENCES 
July 15-17, August 19-21, 1960 
at Childerley Farm, near Chicago 

who? 
The ordinary concerned citizen 


priests, sisters, 
seminarians, laity 


. young, old, beginners, 
advanced 
The manner is ordinary . . . but if you come to 
A FRIENDSHIP HOUSE WEEKEND 
of discussion, reflection, prayer 
YOU’LL NEVER FORGET IT... 


THESE DIDN’T ... 
“I felt a special union at Childerley that I have never felt before.” “In spite 
of all the fun we had, or partly because of it, it was a very profitable ex- 


perience for the priesthood . . . a better realization of racial problems .... a, 


better knowledge . . . a lot of good friends.” “We came to bear witness to 

the truth in our small way.” “The most inspiring weekend of my life.” 

To inquire, to apply, or to help finance a worthy applicant, please write: 

Friendship House, 4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 
(Also—Work and Study Week openings now and year-round.) 
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The Psalms, inspired expression of 
universal experience, are becoming 
familar again but should be even bet- 
ter known. Simulated leather cover, 
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Six centuries old, fresh and charm- 
ing today. Stories and legends of St. 
Francis and his companions. Illus- 
trated with wood-cuts. $3.50 
Beautiful gift edition. $6.50 


YANKEE AT MOLOKAI 


Eva K. Betz 


Dramatic, exciting story of a real 
hero, Ira Dutton, Civil War soldier, 
assistant to Father Damien, the leper 
priest. Illustrated. (9-13 years) 
$2.50 


SANDALS ON THE 
GOLDEN HIGHWAY 


Teri Martini 


Brave, lame Junipero Serra, mission- 
er to what is now California, comes 
endearingly to life in these pages. 
Illustrated. End maps. (8-11) $2.50 
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A particularly pleasing aspect of the 
seven manuscripts we accepted for pub- 
lication is that only one is by an author 
who has been regularly published in the 
past, Hilda Graef. Five of the remaining 
authors have had nothing published ‘in 
book form and the sixth has had only 
works of a specialized nature published. 
But the big news, of course, was the 
prize winner, Elizabeth Ann Cooper. If 
the sponsors of the contest had tried to 
envisage an ideal winner, it could only 
have been such an author. In the first 
place, we feel her book is superb— 
“worthy of any contest award” as one of 
the judges put it. She is an unknown 
author—exactly the type of author we 
had hoped to unearth with the contest. 
She has written several magazine articles 
but this is her first book. And finally, 
and most important, she is young, dedi- 
cated to a serious writing career, and has 
set the highest standards in her literary 
pursuits. 

All in all, then, it is safe to state that 
as a contest, this contest was highly suc- 
cessful. But aside from producing sev- 
eral interesting manuscripts for a pub- 
lisher, just what significance, if any, 
does it have? It seems to me there are 
several interesting conclusions to be 
drawn from this contest which, though 
subject to differences of opinion, are 
well worth considering. 


N THE FIRST PLACE, the avowed inten- 

tion of the contest was to encourage 
Catholic writing, particularly by new, 
unknown authors. Considering that six 
of the seven books to be published from 
this contest are by new authors, I am re- 
inforced in a belief I have entertained 
for some time: that there is a ferment 
stirring among young Catholic authors 
which has not reached the surface but 
which is bubbling away. I would cer- 
tainly be the first to admit that this is a 
broad conclusion to draw simply from 
the evidence of six manuscripts, particu- 
larly when one realizes that some 800 
books of Catholic interest were pub- 
lished last year. Nevertheless, the ines- 
capable fact is that in a nationwide con- 
test the winner is an unknown author, 
and of the remaining six manuscripts ac- 
cepted for publication five are also hy 
unknown authors. If a single contest can 
produce six unknown authors from 
seven manuscripts to be published, is it 
not reasonable to assume this is an indi- 
cation that something is stirring—even 





though it may be far from a full-fledged 
literary movement? This is an important 
consideration for the future of Catholic 
writing in this country and a point to 
which I will refer later in this article, 

A second interesting point is to be 
found in a comparison between the 
manuscripts submitted in the English 
section of the contest and those sub- 
mitted in the United States. All too fre- 
quently, the most highly praised Catho- 
lic books published in this country are in 
large measure books of European or 
English authorship. In any list of out- 
standing Catholic books of the twentieth 
century, one would be hard pressed to 
find any appreciable number of Ameri- 
can contributions to such a list. And yet, 
in a contest open to the whole English- 
speaking world, American submissions 
doubled the number of English submis- 
sions, and more important, produced a 
total of seven publishable manuscripts as 
against one in the English area. Again, it 
seems to me that no final conclusion can 
be adduced from this fact but it certainly 
adds proof to the claim that Catholic 
authorship is beginning to put in an 
appearance in this country. At the very 
least, one can say we are producing 
more quantitatively on this level than 
our fellow English Catholics. 

A final comparison might be in order. 
During the period in which the Double- 
day Prize Contest was being conducted, 
a major American publisher conducted 
a general contest for fiction. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 manuscripts were sub- 
mitted in this contest and from these, 
five were selected for publication. It 
seems to me that if a contest in a limited 
area results in seven publishable manu- 
scripts out of a total of 234 as against 
five manuscripts from a total of 1,000 
submitted in a general contest, then the 
inference must be that there is greater 
activity in the limited field since it is 
producing proportionately six times as 
many publishable manuscripts. And 
don’t forget the additional thirteen 
manuscripts of definite promise. 

Now, I am completely aware that 
these conclusions are far from being ir- 
refutable proof that we are entering a 


golden era of Catholic literature. I make. 


no such claims. I do feel, though, that 
this contest has proved, on an admittedly 
small basis, that there is a new group of 
writers at work who will, I feel confi- 
dent, in the next few years emerge on 
the American Catholic literary scene. I 
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think this contest is the first small but 
definite indication of these stirrings. I 
expect that the next twenty-five years 
will produce an unprecedented accelera- 
tion of Catholic writing. 

Lest I be accused of wishful thinking 
based on a few manuscripts, I might 
mention a few of the other factors be- 
yond this small smattering which have 
led me to this belief. 

Most important of all is the fact that 
our Catholic people have reached the 
stage in their cultural development 
where they are ready for this kind of a 
development in the field of letters. Too 
often, we are prone to pass over the fact 
that the Catholic Church in the United 
States is basically an immigrant church. 
The great increase in the Catholic pop- 
ulation in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries came from the tre- 
mendous influx of immigrants. The 
overwhelming proportion of these new 
Catholics were from the lowest social 
classes. Assigned to the most menial jobs 
in their new country, their utmost ef- 
forts were devoted to the basic essentials 
of life—securing food, clothing and 
shelter to exist. During this period, the 
main concern of the Church was to 
make certain that she held these people 
in the Church. Under such conditions 
cultural activities were at a minimum. 
Reading was a school activity not to be 
confused with daily life. 

But now the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Catholics have climbed high up 
the economic and social scale. More and 
more, Catholics are assuming positions 


of importance in every walk of life. The 
struggle for basic necessities has been 
won and there is now time for cultural 
activities. Curiously enough, in Catho- 
lic letters, this change has resulted in an 
audience for Catholic books before it has 
produced an adequate supply of authors. 

Hand in hand with this new cultural 
position of Catholics in the United 
States has been the tremendous growth 
of Catholic educational facilities, partic- 
ularly on the college level. It is only com- 
paratively recently that the number of 
graduates from our Catholic colleges has 
been of any substantial size. That this 
number will be tremendously aug- 
mented in the next twenty-five years is 
certain. Such an increase in Catholic col- 
lege graduates will most assuredly in- 
crease the numbers of potential Catholic 
authors, will certainly provide additional 
thousands of men and women interested 
in Catholic literature, and most impor- 
tant will provide a group with the in- 
clination and means to develop this in- 
terest. 

To sum up, then, I would say that 
as of now Catholic literature in this 
country is just past its embryonic state. 
There are indications that a period of 
tremendous growth and development is 
in the offing and not too distant. In 
many cases, the clues to substantiate 
this belief are often intangible but when 
correctly interpreted lead to one conclu- 
sion—at least to one interested observer— 
that we are about to enter a period of 
unprecedented and exciting develop- 
ments in the Catholic literary field. 





The Conscience of the Prince 
(Continued from page 15) 


does, Olivier’s extraordinary skill in dec- 
oration and comment and his limitations 
as a contemplative artist. It is alive with 
delicate touches, for example, the aban- 
donment of the traditional boisterous 
welcome to the Player King and his 
troupe, Hamlet’s progress, through their 
ranks, into camera, the quick smile and 
bow to the little dog prancing on its 
hindlegs, the charming pat upon the 
eager head and the low-voiced humor- 
ous greeting: “I hope I find you well.” 

More characteristically, the Sinister 
School may be seen at its discomfiting 
best in the business with Yorick’s skull. 
Holding the bone away from him as the 
speech begins, the player brings it nearer 
and into close-up on the line, “Not one 
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now, to mock your own grinning? quite 
chopfallen,” and, with a quick turn of 
the wrist, brings it full-face to the cam- 
era. Then, leering to the women in the 
cinema audiences of the world and 
craftily turning his head to observe their 
expression (it seems), his lips pursed, 
Sir Laurence whispers into the ear-hole: 

Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and 


tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favor must she come: make her laugh at 
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In this piece of a mosaic-portrait pa- 
tiently assembled, Sir Laurence was at 
one with his author’s instinct for deflat- 
ing female pretensions, more fully ex- 
emplified in the taming of Kate the 
Shrew. But in the great moving pano- 
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rama of a soul that is Hamlet, it is mere 
decoration. Lewes said of Edmund 
Kean’s performance: “He must have 
been puzzled what to do with many of 
the long speeches and the quiet scenes 
and could have no sympathy with the 
character.” Sir Laurence filled those 
scenes with Freudian symbolism; his 
liquidation of young Fortinbras killed 
tragic comment; the stage he made into 
a hygienic slaughterhouse. His talent 
for portraying sinful man he thought ir- 
relevant. And he gave us a sick brain in 
an athlete’s body. 

Pace the shades of G.B.S., Mr. Han- 
rahan and Barry Sullivan, this critic be- 
lieves the records suggest that Edwin 
Booth, a master of the poetic school, in- 
comparably was the best Hamlet of the 
nineteenth century, and, but for the 
melancholy tradition, might have de- 
fined the role in precise terms of the 
text for future players. Booth must have 
been a fascinating artist. Influenced by 
the classical method his father brought 
from England and working in his boy- 
hood as a strolling player on the expand- 
ing frontiers of the West and the great 
playhouses of the East Coast, he modi- 
fied and disciplined a pure acting talent 
into a flawless instrument. Born with 
an hereditary thirst for liquor, he fought 
himself with a cruelty he showed no 
other person. As a child, he nursed a 
drunken, lunatic father; as a man, his 
tragedy was his country’s. All his sor- 
row was overcome by faithful courage. 
He became the First Player of America 
and dominated not only his fellow- 
countrymen in the theater but the Eng- 
lish and the intensely critical German 
audience. A master of the stage and one 
of the first statesmen of the playhouse, 
a pioneer student of Shakespeare’s text, 
he did not rely upon his father’s “prompt 
copies”; the Players’ Club in New York 
is a monument to his affection for his 
fellow-actors. 

Booth had, to an-uncommon degree, 
the physical properties to play Hamlet. 
Sargent’s portrait in the Players’ Club 
breathes the atmosphere of ordered emo- 
tions, aristocratic calm, which great ac- 
tors achieve; negligently, the legs are 
braced to give perfect poise; the should- 
ers are elegantly square; the handsome 
head is held high and humble; the hair 
sweeps back from a face which speaks of 
resignation to all that life may send. 

He played Hamlet in the traditional 
way, with all his poetic gifts, a celloist 
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of profound depths, with a sweetly dy- 
ing fall, like music ebbing from a gar- 
den when it is summer and night is fall- 
ing. Had he woven into the texture of 
his performance an unconsidered gift 
for the sinister, exemplified in his Iago, 
he would have revolutionized the play- 
ing of the role. Othello’s “ancient” he 
made into a beautiful fallen angel, thus 
giving validity to a part which cannot be 
interpreted in terms of reason; the an- 
cient simply is a bad man, a man “pos- 
sessed” by Satan. Booth’s Iago was 
“seemingly careless, still, respectful, yet 
ever watching his prey with sly sleep- 
less vigilance.” That is the evil that en- 
tered the Hamlet whose sword was not 
sharp enough to damn his enemy. 

Sir John Gielgud’s 1945 Hamlet came 
closest, I believe, to the truth. Before 
1939, his interest in the role seems to 
have been obsessive, and as a young man 
his gifts were suffused with melancholy. 
The mind was overcast, always drop- 
ping into the abyss, infinitely sad. The 
post-war actor matured. (The Gielgud 
of 1939 could not have created the hair- 
ily sardonic, timeless G.I. he made of 
Fry’s Thomas Mendip in The Lady’s 
Not For Burning nor the universal 
bachelor, Benedick, slippery, obtusely 
witty, craftily ludicrous, which opened 
in New York in the fall of 1959.) 

Gielgud’s final Hamlet commanded all 
Denmark and was a king’s son. The 
opening commentary on Gertrude and 
Claudius was sardonic; he was kind to 
the soldiers, his distrust of the Ghost 
quietly emerged in the raillery at the 
spirit, which Shakespeare wrote. This 
was a generous Hamlet, born high-mind- 
ed and aristocratically skeptical, appar- 
ently untouchable. The hatred and ir- 
resolution inspired by the apparition 
worked slowly, destroying the person- 
ality until in the soliloquies melancholy 
appeared like smoke curling from crev- 
ices in the soul. In the “play within a 
play” scene, triumphantly he screamed, 
echoing the despairing cry of Claudius. 
In the “key” scene, standing above the 
King at prayer, he had a swift convul- 
sive movement of the arms, a gesture 
sculpturing the awful vow in physical 
terms; it seemed to engulf the soul of 
Claudius and drag it down. 

The scenes that followed were quick 
driven by maniac despair. But always 
the actor kept in our minds remem- 
brance of Horatio’s conception of his 
friend, the philosopher prince. “O, what 





a noble mind is here o’erthrown.” Ophe- 
lia’s lament for her lover was a fit epi- 
taph of Gielgud’s Hamlet. 

The play exists and will exist to in- 
spire actors and exalt audiences. It has 
been acted for something like 360 years, 
unlike Cleopatra the timelessness of its 
beauty is not a fiction. From the first 
rude declamatory performance under the 
smoky sky of Bankside when the dying 
Elizabeth I reigned in England, it then 
entered a new phase when Charles I, ob- 
jecting to a belated curtain call at Drury 
Lane (C“Gertrude” was shaving), or- 
dained that women might become play- 
ers. It was brought to the New World 
by strollers; the young Booth played it 
by the light of campfires; one hundred 
years later Maurice Evans performed it 
for thousands of soldiers on the battle 
fronts of the twentieth century. It has 
been played before kings and revolu- 
tionaries, and in the Soviet Union, the 
silenced Boris Pasternak translated the 
epic, uniting himself with the Republic 
of Letters, where he is a senator. A lov- 
able old “ham,” conscious of the rough- 
ness of his interpretation, who had yet, 
in the way of his kind, saved the master- 
piece from embalmment in libraries, 
once in Charing Cross Road, London, 
said to a critic: “But did you like my 
wife’s Ophelia, dear boy?” Come to 
think of it, Sarah Bernhardt—the divine 
Sarah—played it, and Max Beerbohm 
said of her performance that it was “tres 
grande dame.” Sarah, too, had her Mitty- 
like moments. 

From the first majestic scene in which 
all the quietude of night is captured, it 
enthralls with the poetry of a pristine 
Catholic mind placed in the mouth of a 
simple sentry as the ghost ends its first 
appearance: 

It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning sings the whole night 

long: 

And then they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 

The a are wholesome, then no planets 

strike, 


No fairy tales nor witch hath power to 
charm 


So hallow’d and so gracious is the time . . . 


The Prince is waiting for his cue to 


speak: 
A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
He is Everyman in his range from 
the divine to the diabolic. Something 
like a human soul. His conscience, one 
suggests, bears examination. 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 4) 


They enjoy themselves and it keeps them 
from worse. And we get as much fun out of 
it as they do... . 

I'm sorry Mr. Ostermann saw only the 


dark side of us while he was here. Which 


reminds me that Negro students prefer Irish 


universities and life in Ireland to that in any 
others they come to. They say that they are 
made to feel really welcome. And so they are. 
_,. What sounds a compliment coming from 
Paul Blanshard sounds harsh and not alto- 
gether deserved coming from Robert Oster- 
mann who we thought was our friend. 
Mary PurceELi 
Dublin, Ireland 


AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITIC 

As a rule, I never take issue with reviews of 
my writings. During the last decade, my 
works have been reviewed dozens of times, 
and I can recall only one instance where I 
felt that an objection was in order. To this 
I must now add a second one, in regard to 
your review of my book, The General Coun- 
cils of the Church, in the February-March 
issue. 

It would seem that The Critic, like other 
magazines, might be expected to review a 
book in terms of its purpose. This volume 
is obviously, and by intent, a popularization. 
This is known to the author, the publisher 
and the prospective reader. Why, then is it 
not also known to your reviewer, who feels 
constrained to point out chiefly that he is ac- 
quainted with other more profound and com- 
plete works on the Councils? The intelligent 
reader would only suspect that a competent 
reviewer knows these works; it is hardly nec- 
essary to belabor the fact. 

To say that a popularization is a popular- 
ization seems — with all due respect —to be 
nothing more than the pure cultivation of the 
obvious. Perhaps your reviewer is against all 
popularizations; if so, this might, in all hon- 
esty, be clearly stated. For my part, I feel 
that they are extremely necessary in the in- 
tellectual life of the Church. Obviously, they 
do not represent the contribution of Catholic 
scholars to the field of scientific research; 
they are not intended as such. But this does 
not limit their value, nor the need of produc- 
ing them. My own scholarly writings are is- 
sued precisely as scholarly writings and are 
reviewed as such. When I write a populariza- 
tion, however, I don’t think it is asking too 
much to hope that it will be discussed for 
what it is intended to be. 

The review itself left me somewhat per- 
plexed. It speaks of the works of Gill and 
Jedin as reflecting the interest following the 
announcement of Pope John XXIII. Surely 
your reviewer knows that the first volume of 
Jedin’s work appeared in 1947; the second, in 
1957; and that Gill dates his preface, Janu- 
ary, 1958. To say that either of them ap- 
peared as a result of Pope John’s announce- 
ment on January 25, 1959, is misleading. 

The suggestion is made that the paragraphs 
on Islam and the local synods of Carthage 
and Orange might have been left out so that 
“more pertinent material” might be added 
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elsewhere. I personally think they are impor- 
tant, but these topics are treated in a total of 
eighteen lines. Does your reviewer actually 
believe that eighteen lines elsewhere would 
add anything significant to other questions? 

Likewise, the reviewer laments the lack of 
profundity in discussing Alexandria and An- 
tioch, the problem of conciliarism, and the 
background for the Vatican Council. Yet, one 
may well ask if any of these questions can be 
explained satisfactorily to the audience envi- 
sioned without at once going beyond the lim- 
ited scope of popularization. Five pages on 
the complicated background of I Vatican may 
seem “woeful,” but five volumes would not 
suffice for all that might be said. 

It is also stated that no historian would 
agree “that Philip the Fair had ‘every reason’ 
to fear the Templars.” I suggest that your 
readers consult Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte 
CVI, 412) where, after describing their 
wealth and independent power, and a stand- 
ing army of 15,000 knights, the learned au- 
thor concludes that this “unter Umstaenden 
dem Koenig sehr gefaehrlich werden konnte.” 
I really don’t believe that my seven-word sen- 
tence says anything more than that. 

The most surprising statement, however, is 
that the bull, Dudum sacrum, issued by Eu- 
gene IV in December, 1433, constituted the 
Council of Basel as an Ecumenical Council. 
The history of the Councils is filled with 
such decrees, but they by no means consti- 
tute the gathering a General Council. Much 
more is required than that—above all, the final 
approbation of the Roman Pontiff. Without 
that, there simply are no irrevocable and in- 
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fallible decrees proper to a General Council. 
Were one to require nothing more than such 
a decree, any rebel council that started off 
with papal approbation or received it some- 
where along the line would be an Ecumenical 
Council, no matter what it decreed. A most 
unusual position, indeed. 

(Rev.) Joun L. Murpuy 

Washington, D.C. 


I regret that in reviewing Father Murphy’s 
latest book I could not allow myself to be in- 
fluenced by judgments passed on his earlier 
works in the field of theology. When he 
moves into the area of history, in which he 
appears to have had little serious training, he 
must meet the exacting standards of that dis- 
cipline. 

Frankly, I do not understand Father Mur- 
phy’s point about the popular tone of his 
book. Nowhere did I criticize him for this, 
since I am in complete agreement with him 
on the value of popularizations of abstruse 
subjects. Yet, I feel that the popularizer 
should always keep in mind his ultimate goal 
of stimulating interest so that his readers will 
want to dig deeper, to attain a fuller under- 
standing. For that reason, I pointed to the 
lack of a bibliography which, I insist, makes 
this book less useful than comparable pop- 
ular histories of the councils. Also, I believe 
that popularization is no excuse for error, 
however trivial. 

My calling attention to the recent books 
of Jedin on Trent and Gill on Florence does, 
unfortunately, give the impression that these 
works appeared in response to John XXIII’s 
recent action. I do think that the sale and 
study of these monographs have been stimu- 
lated by preparations for II Vatican. It is 
legitimate for the reviewer, in assessing the 
value of a new book, to place it within the 
framework of whatever writing has been done 
in its area. 

The author, not the reviewer, set the lim- 
its for his book by entitling it The General 
Councils of the Church. No matter how im- 
portant or interesting, the local councils of 
Carthage and Orange do not, therefore, come 
within the framework of this book, and they 
strike this reviewer as a discordant note weak- 
ening its unity and coherence. Yes, I actu- 
ally do believe that these eighteen lines could 
have been better devoted to other topics, con- 
sidering how badly the book limps. The Alex- 
andrine-Antiochene rivalry, which must be 
absolutely understood for the proper per- 
spective on the early councils, might very 
well have been explained in those eighteen 
lines. This rivalry can be analyzed satisfac- 
torily for the audience envisioned; I call at- 
tention to my own History of the Catholic 
Church, page 86, where it is done. And for 
a study of general councils, the conciliar 
theory is vastly more important than the rise 
of Islam. 

My comment on the background sketch 
for the Vatican Council, namely, that it was 
“woeful,” did not refer to the quantity but 
to the inept quality of the treatment. 

Concerning Philip the Fair and the Knights 
Templars, the author writes: “Philip the Fair 
had every reason to fear the Templars,” and 
in support he quotes, in his letter, Concilien- 
geschichte. Unfortunately, Hefele does not 





say what the author thinks he says. The Ce. 
man quotation in the author’s letter is in th 
subjunctive mood, so that its proper trangh. 
tion is, “under the circumstances it could 
dangerous for the King,” a far cry from fy 
ther Murphy’s use of the quotation. As, 
matter of fact, the quote is taken out of cop. 
text. In context, Bishop Hefele is speculating 
on possible motives for Philip’s nefarious x. 
tack on the Templar monks, and the Bishop 
concludes that, among such, the key one wa 
almost certainly the King’s desire to steal th ¥ 
Order’s wealth—the same motive Henry VI]j 
of England had when he despoiled the Eng 
lish monastic orders. Why should Fathe 
Murphy defend Philip, generally recognized 
as having been a Hitler type, one of France; 
most despicable kings? Perhaps he is trying 
to shield Pope Clement V who cooperated 
with the King in his dirty work. Here js 
Msgr. Philip Hughes’ conclusion: “The or | 
der was the victim of Philip the Fair’s cupid. | 
ity, and the pope was, in very large measure, | 
the king’s conscious tool in the wicked work. | 
(A History of the Church, III, 99.) 

There is nothing surprising about my us 
of Pope Eugene IV’s bull, Dudum sacrum, ¥ 
December 15, 1433, to establish the ecumen ' 
ical character of the Council of Basel, since | 
this document serves a similar purpose for} 
other historians of the councils. In the face! 
of the Pope’s statement (Mansi, Sacrorum|} 
conciliorum, XXIX, 78) and his reaffirms ¥ 
tion of the ecumenicity of the council in hi; 
letter of July 22, 1446 CRaynaldus, Cor 
tinuatio annal. Baronii ad annum 1446, 3),/ 
I cannot agree with the present author that 7 
“Basel was never recognized as a Geneml © 
Council . . .” Nor does Father Henry J. 
Schroeder, O.P., in his Disciplinary Decrees” 
of the General Councils, when he affirms, on 
page 472, the ecumenical character of Basel)’ 
within the limits set by Eugene IV, that s} 
its first twenty-five sessions. Jedin says the 
same thing, as do other modern authorities 
too numerous to mention. 

Raymonp H. ScHMANDT 
Chicago, Illinois 





FOR FATHER FINN ; 
We note in Dan Herr’s column, “Stop Push | 
ing” (The Critic, February-March), the fol 
lowing: “Has anyone . . . reread any of Fe 
ther Finn’s books lately? Yes, I did, and for 
your sake, don’t.” 

It was somewhat surprising to see a critic 
advising people not to read a book merely 
because some passage in it is somewhat naive | 
and dated in style. On such a basis of critic 
ism, one might as well advise people not to. 
read Dickens. 

The books by Father Finn are still in de 
mand, and hundreds are sold every year. | 
They certainly give a picture of days that 
were far less complex than ours. Perhaps that 
is part of the secret of their continuing pop 
ularity. 

Mr. Herr certainly has every right to-ex- 
press his opinion of Father Finn’s books, but 
to advise the potential reader “for his own 
sake” not to read them seems to be quite 
extreme. 

WiuuiaM C. SMITH 
Benziger Brothers 
New York, New York 
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Off the Cuff 
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authors to speak to our sterile times.” 

“Indeed, our primary task, perhaps, 
is to encourage just such creativity, 
knowing, as we all do, that man yearns 
to be freed from the burden of uncre- 
ativity as deeply as he yearns to be re- 
leased from the burden of his sins.” 

a 

From the pages of Theodore H. 
White’s new novel, The View from the 
Fortieth Floor, come these lines suggest- 
ing a new sort of “five finger exercise”: 

“She stopped behind her husband and 
lifted the now-empty bottle of wine that 
Eliot had brought and peered at the 
label. ‘That was a wonderful bottle of 
wine. I wish you could teach him to like 
wine, too,’ she continued, running her 
fingers through her husband’s head.” 


Margaret J. Mealey, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, has been awarded Mundelein 
College’s Magnificat Medal for 1960. 
The medal has been awarded annually 
since 1948 to a Catholic women’s col- 
lege alumna who has demonstrated out- 
standing leadership and accomplishment. 

s 

Last fall, Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
published The Night Cometh, a novel 
set in South Africa and bitterly attack- 
ing apartheid, South Africa’s policy of 

racial separation. The author’s name was 
listed as Eugene O’Donnell but a re- 
cent story in the New York Times dis- 
closed that the author is actually a Cath- 
olic priest, Rev. Laurence J. McCauley. 
Father McCauley who still lives in 
Capetown is quoted as saying that he 
used the pen name because he feared 
that some people “might be scandalized 
that a priest wrote in such a fashion.” 
He does not expect The Night Cometh 
to be published in South Africa. 

* 


Speakers at Georgetown University’s 
first Writers Conference, to be held 
August 8 to 19, will include Katherine 
Anne Porter, Helga Sandburg, Peter- 
Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D., and John J. 
Delaney. Editors from twenty-five maga- 
zines and six book publishers will take 
part in the program which includes 
workshops in everything from academic 
writing to science-fiction. For informa- 
tion address: Dr. Riley Hughes, George- 
town University, Washington 7, D.C. 
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Our las: space-rate memo has had a sur- 
prising and gratifying response. As of this 
writing, about a week after The Critic 
reached its subscribers, we’d received 53 
offers of a short, personal and candid re- 


view of NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS (by 
Louis Pauwels, $2.95), in return for a free 
copy of the book. We haven’t sold any more 
books 2s a result . . . but we upped our 
give-away from 4 to 10 nevertheless—hop- 
ing that word-of-mouth might help resur- 
rect this buried treasure. The letters were 
friendly, flattering, evidenced the traditional 
American enthusiasm for the under-dog .. . 
but mostly the equally American delight in 
a raffle. Several correspondents welcomed 
the opportunity to practice what they hoped 
might turn into a professional career in 
book reviewing, one retired pro wanted a 
busman’s vacation; and one charming lady 
promised two reviews: “one pro and one 
con.” Because of it we were also offered 
manuscripts, enticements to advertise in 
other periodicals, and condolences from au- 
thors whose books had received major raves 
—but hadn’t sold many more copies as a 
result than we had with none. ... At least 
we found out that this column has a few 
readers. 

After the copy had been written, but be- 
fore it appeared, NOT INTO CLEAN 
HANDS did get one belated big review out- 
side of the Diocese of Monterey-Fresno. 
R. J. Schmidt, C.S.C., in Ave Maria, in a 
notice that on the whole was quite fair and 
perceptive, decided that although M. Pau- 
wels reminded him of Mauriac, there was 
an odd element of mysticism in the book 
that was more Oriental than Christian. The 
verdict: “A challenging novel for adults, 
bound to give pause, profoundly introspec- 
tive, certain to puzzle.” 


The first two 
reactions we 
got from our 
guinea pigs did 
seem a trifle be- 
mused. Mrs. 
G.S.F. of Los 
Angeles, al- 
though genuine- 
ly enthusiastic, felt compelled to excuse the 
style: “The author’s style may seem cha- 
otic to some. It certainly did to this reader, 
though one had the feeling that it is used 
deliberately, as best to convey the chaos of 
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a soul.” Mr. W.J.B., also of Los Angeles, 
found it (in opposition to Brother Schmidt) 
a more obviously Catholic novel than THE 
DEVIL’S ADVOCATE ... and in that dis- 
covered its major flaw. Nevertheless, he 
found it “subtle and mature.” (Later we'll 
provide a round up of some other readers’ 
verdicts. The first ten letters we opened 
included review offers from a psychiatrist 
and a theologian . . . which ought to be 
interesting. ) 


Another title of ours, published just before 
Christmas—a very different sort of book, 
but also one that has been somewhat neg- 
lected by the critics— is SEARCH FOR 
SANCTITY by Abbot Damian Jentges, 
O.S.B., of Mt. Angel, Oregon ($3.95). Based 
on the popular series of real life spiritual 
direction which has been appearing in St. 
Joseph Magazine it struck us as a potential 
best-seller. What reviews there have been 
so far (mostly in dio- 
cesan weeklies) tend 
toward the ecstatic. 
Sister Mary Honorata, 
in the Sioux City 
Globe, found it “an 
unusual book . 

which should have a 
wide appeal.” Father 
Hart in the Catholic 
Review Service said: “The dialogues 
breathe a human interest quality second only 
in power to the spiritual wisdom imparted 
by a veteran-counsellor sympathetic to the 
needs and aspirations of the 20th century 
American personality.” Doran Hurley in The 
Magnificat, and SJM itself, calls it the spir- 
itual book of the year: “In my crabbed way 
I might have liked a better format. I say this 
only because I seek grounds for criticism. 
But be assured that in all my prized integ- 
rity as a bookman I say this is the Catholic 
Book of the Year for me! It should be yours, 
too. It is such a GOOD book, rich in the 
understanding love of Our Lord.” Perhaps 
the reaction that best sums up our own was 
provided by April Oursler Armstrong in a 
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letter to the editors of SJM (not about the 
book incidentally but the column): “Father 
Abbot’s column, taking the stuff of everyday 
life and honoring it as the sacrament of the 
present moment, is a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the life of grace in these here United 
States. He has taken the natural desire of 
human beings for advice and counsel and 
Christianized it. He’s taken Dear Abby and 
Mr. Anthony and made them channels of 
grace.” 


In all the welter of books about the Marian 
Apparitions that have been called forth by 
this significant year, we, too, have a small, 
quiet one. RECENT APPARITIONS OF 
OUR LADY by Edward Connor ($2.95) is 
above all a look 
at the record. It 
is, we think, the 
best researched, 
most up-to-date 
and unprejudiced 
book on the Age \ 

of Mary we've AN 
come across. Mr. 

Connor writes as 

a journalist, rather than a preacher or 
prophet. He presents the eight apparitions 
—La Salette to Banneux—which have offi- 
cial sanction; goes into the Church’s atti- 
tude toward private revelation; discusses 
Hollywood’s attempts to portray Lourdes 
and Fatima; and—fairly and cogently— 
analyzes the recent Father Fuentes contro- 
versy. There is an introduction by Rev. Jo- 
seph Debergh, O.M.I., director of the Pro 
Maria Committee, and 18 excellent photo- 
graphs. The Register says: “The book is 
commendable for its factual detail and mod- 
eration.” A reader writes: “Some authors 
often obscure the main points with masses 
of minor detail and emotion-charged inter- 
pretation. In RECENT APPARITIONS the 
facts are permitted to speak for themselves, 
and they are indeed impressive and mov- 
ing.” 






In closing (we’re sorry we couldn’t come up 
with any con reviews this time) we’d like 
to pass on a definition of the Nihil Obstat 
that emerged from a recent publisher’s sales 
conference. A neophyte commission man, 
non-Catholic, asked a veteran ditto just 
what the phrase meant and why it was so 
important. “Simple,” said the latter, gulping 
a tranquillizer, “it’s their equivalent of the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval.” 
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PROTESTANT HOPES AND 


CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITY 
George H. Tavard, A.A. 


An excellent new discussion-group text about the search 
for Christian unity. Especially timely in view of the 
approaching Ecumenical Council. 


75¢ 


OF HUMAN LOVE 


Daniel-Rops 


A fresh and beautiful interpretation of human love as 
depicted in the Old and New Testaments. Answers the 
perplexing questions Christians ask about the Biblical 
“love stories.” 


75¢ 


ACCENT ON PURITY 
Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 


The fifth edition of Father Haley’s ever-popular, illus- 
trated guide to sex education is now in the Fides Dome 
Book series. 


95¢ 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY 
Ed. by H. Caffarel 


Inspiring essays on the spiritual and sacramental aspects 
of marriage. With discussion questions for study groups. 


$1.65 


WE AND THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 


Wise spiritual counsel for anyone who wants to know 
how he can be both a man of action and a man of con- 
templation. Excellent for teachers and those engaged in 
the Church’s apostolate. 

$1.75 








QUALITY paperbound books for summer reading 


WHAT CATHOLIC GIRLS SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT MARRIAGE 


Father Francis X. Dietz 


A clear, concise, and comprehensive review of Catholic 
teaching on marriage. Written for teen-age girls. A Fides 
Dome Book. 

95¢ 


MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS 


Leo J. Trese 


A book that is helping Christians everywhere to meet 
and overcome the tensions of modern living. Here is a 
practical guide to Christian living. A Fides Dome Book. 
95¢ 


GROWTH OR DECLINE? 


Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


The world-famous Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Suhard 
on the state of the Church in the modern world. A new 
Fides Dome Book. 

95¢ 


THE FAITH EXPLAINED 


Leo J. Trese 


This best-selling chapter-by-chapter commentary on the 
Baltimore Catechism number three is fast becoming a 
standard item for the home, school, and rectory library. 


$2.50 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT 


MARRIAGE 
Msgr. J. D. Conway 


Straightforward answers to the questions most people 
ask about love, dating, engagement, mixed marriages, 
rhythm, divorce, marital life, and many other topics. 
$1.95 
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